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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THAT the reader may not expect from the following 
sheets what the author never intended, it may be neces¬ 
sary previously to inform him, that the contents of these 
pages are expressed with precision in the title. It is a 
ctraiins/antial detail of the long illness and last moments of 
a State,swan, whose sentiments and sufferings cannot but 
awaken genetal interest. The public life of Mr. I'ox be¬ 
longs to more important works. Of his private life we, 
ha\e given detached sketches, which will facilitate the 
knowledge of his character. 

It was the advice of one who had an unusual insight 
into human character, not to judge of a man till he was 
«!> ing or dead. Let me see him in his hour of pain, when 
the soul is in its state of contest, and I see and know the 
man. 


In the following pages, the reader will see Mr. Fox 
in this point of view. Let him form his conclusion; ve 
wish not to bias linn. 




TO 


THE RIGHT HON. 

LORD MORPETH. 

MY LORD, 

THE subject of the following 
sheets, unhappily but too near the heart of 
your Lordship, redeems even an unatithorbwd 
dedication from the necessity of excuse. If 
your Lordship felt less, it might be meessary 
for me to say more. 

The purpose of these pages, my Lord, is to 
give the public a faithful detail of the last mo¬ 
ments of your friend—your instructor. ] had 
almost added, my Lord, of your father. If, 
in the ordinary sense of that sacred word, the 
peerage -would not here bear me out, 1 "would 
make my appeal to the Roman philosopher .— 

“ Si 



“ cet, et non qui ambulat, dorm It et edit, 
“ pater iile verus cst, qui animum format et 
“ instruit ad virtutem et snpientiam.” 

It was, indeed, the peculiar praise of Mr. 
for, that he took peculiar deli fit in those 
acts which united public and private good. 
He cow ntu nice; fed uhaf he had learned, with 
as much aviditp, as that with which he had 
learned it. In this sc:r:c of the word, he had 
the spirit of />rosi Ig/i'Wt. I! hat Dryd: <i says 
of the libertinism of Charles the Second, with 
a hind of courtly irony, that he loch a .ecu liar 
delight 

“To muUijiiy lii-> ii.ta^e thro>:gl« tLc I.in.!.’’ 

Ji\w true in a heller sense, of Mr. For. I\r- 
haps po dalesman has ever fanned more pi ung 
v .r. He teas never tv earp of this patriotic he- 
rwcoieucc : he had learned if of Mn Burke. 
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If any one should here object that Mr. Fox 
may have had private and less generous mo¬ 
tives in this exercise nf his friendship, your 
lordship may vind'rafe him. Your ample for¬ 
tune—your noble alliance—your peculiar feli¬ 
city and mod: rati\ n of temper—induced you at 
a very early period , to make your election, 
and to shun /be troubled deep of power and 
place. Y< f to uhom has Mr. Foi been a n.aes 
attentive instructor ? Who has been a more 
beloved pupil than one from 'whose active co- 
operation he had to hope nothing. 

I have nodhi/us to add hut to acknowledge. 
;n jp< If 


Your lordship's obedient. 


Humble Servant , 


TIIE AUTHOR. 
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No life has confessedly been more active 
than that of Mr. Fox. Whatever may be 
the difference of opinion as to the character 
of his politics, as to his views, and their pro¬ 
bable event—there can be but one sentiment 
as to the occupation of his life. Every one 
must unite in opinion, that his life has passed 
in no ordinary manner. That Mr. Fox was 
not one of those men who are born fruges 
consumere y to spend their estates, and go out 
of the world with as little consequence as 
they came in. Mr. Fox was not one of these 
B cyphers— 
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Cyphers-—he had not as yet attained those li¬ 
mits, at which the laws of the laxd, forming 
their estimate according to the ordinary course 
of the human mind, permits the power of 
action, when he became at once an actor on 
the public stage, and entered at the same 
moment into manhood and the public service* 
It was the custom amongst our barbarous an¬ 
cestors, in common with the ancient Ger¬ 
mans, to hold solemn assemblies for the ad¬ 
mission and enrolment of their youths into 
the class of men; at which assemblies, such 
as had attained the suitable age, presented 
themselves, when a spear and shield was put 
into their hands, and they were thus, in the 
same moment, enrolled into manhood, and 
the service of their country. It was the same 
with Mr. Fox. He took the spear and shield, 
and stood forth, almost in the same moment, 
a man and a legislator. If the life of such a 
character cannot be indifferent, surely the 
death—the lastcglow of the embers of expir¬ 
ing life, cannot but equally interest. If there 
is a moment in which the natural generosity 

of 
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of the human mind more tenderly loves its 
friends, arill forgets every thing in its sym¬ 
pathy even for its enemies, it is that in which 
all their power of good or harm must be alike 
extinguished in the grave. There is some¬ 
thing peculiarly sacred in this word,—it ani¬ 
mates love, deadens enmity; and, calling the 
mind to consider the common lot of all, ex¬ 
alts it above the transitory passions of the 
day. 

It is by such feelings that we have been 
actuated in the following pages. We have 
hence concluded, that even the slight circum¬ 
stances here related could not but be grate- 
ful to the public, as in many respects render¬ 
ing a public character more known, and 
correcting errors which malice had spread, 
and ignorance incautiously adopted. The 
friends of Mr. Fox will here learn, that he 
died as he lived, with magnanimity and con¬ 
fidence. 


The adversaries of Mr. Fox will be com- 
B 2 peiled 
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pelled to acknowledge one important truth, 
that Mr. Fox loved his country, and thought 
anxiously upon its interest in his last mo¬ 
ments. 

These are the limits and purpose of the 
following short narrative: many of the friends 
of Mr. Fox were unhappily remote from him 
in the last part of his mortal career. Many, 
though exhorted to hasten up, if they had 
any desire to see their friend once more, flat¬ 
tered themselves that the danger was less im¬ 
minent, and that the delay of a few days was 
immaterial. Some of these arrived in the 
actual moment of his death. It will be rea¬ 
dily conceived that the daily detail of the 
progress of Mr. Fox, could not but be mat¬ 
ter of the most lively interest to these gen¬ 
tlemen. The writer of these pages, as in 
some degree connected with the person of 
Mr. Fox, was known to most of his more im¬ 
mediate friends; he was moreover on the spot, 
and as such was requested by many of these 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen to write by every post the course 
and progress of the disease. It will be seen 
that he very early expected, what to the pub¬ 
lic misfortune has now occurred. This ex¬ 
pectation induced him to keep copies of one 
or more of his several letters. From these 
copies is the detail now before the public 
compiled. 

He hopes that it will not be objected to 
him that what he has related as spoken by 
Mr. Fox, was private, and should not have 
been published by a casual hearer—he has 
only to reply, that he is not aware of any con-* 
sequences which the publication can have. 
What he has communicated relates to sub¬ 
jects assuredly harmless, though from the im¬ 
portance of their object, necessarily inte¬ 
resting. 

My personal knowledge of Mr. Fox com¬ 
menced about seven years sipce, a period of 
his life in which he was seen to most advan¬ 
tage. Domestic circumstances threw me at 

that 
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that time, into his immediate neighbourhood. 
As I had not there obtained thaj success ia 
my profession, to which I flatter myself my 
industry and long study under a master, cer¬ 
tainly not the least celebrated, had in some 
degree Jed me to expect, I had become al¬ 
most weary of it, and turned my thoughts to 
a very different and more attractive pursuit— 
dramatic literature. 

This w T as the circumstance that introduced 
me to Mr. Fox. This eminent statesman 
resided at that period at St. Anne’s Hill, 
Chertsey ; from which no invitations of his 
friends could tempt him to any long absence. 
—My house was about two miles from 
St. Anne’s. In my walks I daily and al¬ 
most hourly met Mr. Fox. Between Staines 
and Chertsey is the village of Laleham; from 
St. Anne’s Hill to this village is a delightful 
walk, by a path across the fields. Mr. Fox 
was almost daify in this walk. I knew there¬ 
fore where to meet him, and it was some sa¬ 
tisfaction 
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tisfaction to gain even a passing glance at a 
man of Mr.’Fox’s reputation. 

I had scarcely finished my first drama, be¬ 
fore I began to doubt that I had mistaken 
my talent, and, in disgust of my profession, 
adopted a kind of laborious idleness, which 
would be less profitable to me than even my 
own narrow business. I thought my drama 
somewhat too somhre for a comedy. I 
wished much for the opinion of a good 
critic—To whom should I apply—I knew 
no one—The reader will smile—I sent my 
drama to a celebrated physician now deceas¬ 
ed ; the worthy patron of my earlier years. 
— I was not satisfied with the opinion of this 
excellent man—He gave it as his decided 
sentiment, that my drama was too grave, and 
would not be tolerated—A sudden thought 
suggested itself, and I sent it to Mr. Fox, 
who at that time was unacquainted even 
with my name. 

I am the more particular in these circum¬ 
stances. 
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stances, as they bear a reference t« the 
private life of Mr. Fox, and throw some 
light on his character, as a man and a gen¬ 
tleman. It is from these circumstances, cir¬ 
cumstances in the privacy of domestic life, 
circumstances which were never intended, 
and never expected to meet the public view 
—that character must be inferred; the deco¬ 
rum of life and manners requires some res¬ 
traint, some dress and preparation, all which 
disguise the man, and veil him from the eye. 
In these smaller circumstances of private 
life, there is no disguise, no masque, the 
mind acts from impulse, and shews itself in 
its natural features. 

I give the letter which accompanied my 
drama, as necessary to explain the trans¬ 
action. 

To the Hon . Charles James Fox. 

Sir, 

I KNOW#ot how to excuse 
the trouble of the present application, ex¬ 
cept 
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ccpt by Imputing it to its true cause—a con¬ 
fidence in your goodness, and general sym¬ 
pathy in the interest of others. 

The Drama which accompanies this, is 
written by a man who is unused to the 
drama, but from long habit and education, 
has a passionate attachment to letters in 
general. May I presume. Sir, to request 
your perusal—may I advance one step far¬ 
ther, and humbly solicit your opinion. 

I am, Sir, 

With profound respect. 

Your devoted humble servant. 


1 accordingly sent my drama, accompa¬ 
nied with this letter, to Mr. Fox, to St. 
Anne’s Hill. In the course of the afternoon 
I received an answer by one of Mrs. Arm- 
ted’s servants. " Mr. Fox’s compliments 

to Mr.-, and in his present leisure has 

to thank Mr. —— for the perusal of his 
drama.” 

C This 
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This note needs no comment. The deli¬ 
cate benevolence by which an 'almost inex¬ 
cusable liberty on my part was converted 
into a favour, as furnishing him with occu¬ 
pation in his present leisure, exhibits at 
once an image of the man both in disposi¬ 
tion and manners. 

Mr. Fox accordingly read my drama, and 
according to the usual candour of his cha¬ 
racter, gave me his opinion; which, as nearly 
as I can now recal to my memory, was, 
that he saw proofs of such ability in it, that 
he recommended me to throw it into the fire 
in revenge for its having occupied so much 
time. I literally took his advice, and by his 
desire gave up all thoughts of the drama. 

From this day I enjoyed the acquaintance 
of Mr. Fox; and I believe it has been my 
own fault, that in point of pecuniary af¬ 
fairs it has hot turned out more to my ad¬ 
vantage. Thus far I think it necessary to add, 

that 



that Mr. Fox, some years since, often ahx* 
iously inquired into the state of my affairs, 
and more than once offered me a loan of 
some amount. Mr. Fox at that time lived 
almost solitarily. I have been at St. Anne’s 
Hill day after day without seeing the arrival 
of a single visitor; I had almost forgotten 
here to except the late Duke of Bedford, 
and his brothers, who seldom missed a day, 
one or the other of that noble family making 
it a point of duty to make these daily^visits. 

The limits of these pages will not admit 
me to enter into the public life of Mr. Fox, 
but I w'ill here and there correct some mis¬ 
representations, and add some particulars, 
which may not be uninteresting to his friends 
and the public. 

No part of the life of Mr. Fox has been 
so much a subject of misrepresentation as 
the period of his separation from* Mr. Burke. 

1 can take upon myself to say, that Mr. Fox 
C 2 felt 
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felt this to the last day of his life. Mr. Fox, 
both before and after the public'declaration 
of Mr. Burke’s resolution, spared no efforts, 
and scarcely any submissions to effect a re¬ 
conciliation, but Mr. Burke constantly replied 
—“Will he pronounce the renunciation?” 
This referred to a most singular paper, drawn 
up by Mr. Burke, and containing a formal 
renunciation of the principles of the French 
revolution, with a promise that he would 
never again propose a reform in Parliament, 
or the audition of the Test. This paper Mr. 
Burke insisted that Mr. Fox should make 
a part of his speech in a full House. Mr. 
Burke was moreover under some pretext to 
procure a call of the House, that nothing 
might be wanting to the impossibility “ of 
future apostacy.” 

Mr. Fox could of course not submit to 
this indignity; but though the mutual friends 
of both continued to interpose; though 
the late excellent Dutchess of Devonshire 

followed 
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followed Mr. Burke as his shadow with this 
bene volenf purpose; though Mr. Windham, 
the favourite, and almost adopted son of Mr, 
Burke, was here said to have united his ef¬ 
forts ; all was in vain, Mr. Burke was inflex¬ 
ible. To one of these applications he re¬ 
plied in these words: 

“ My separation from Mr. Fox is a prin¬ 
ciple and not a passion; I hold it as a sacred 
duty to confirm what I have said and written, 
by this sacrifice; and to what purpose would 
be the re-union of a moment; 1 can have no 
delight with him, nor he with me.” 

Mr. Burke accordingly adhered to his pur¬ 
pose. This great man, indeed, carried every 
thing to excess. It is not generally known 
that he entertained the most passionale ab¬ 
horrence of Mr. Sheridan. It would be in¬ 
decorous to repeat what he has said of this 
gentleman. Suffice it to sa/, that for the 
ten latter years of his life he made it an inva¬ 
riable 
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liable rule to leave not the apartment—but 
even the town, when he heard that Mr. She¬ 
ridan had entered it. 

To the late Duke of Bedford Mr. Burke 
was, perhaps, equally hostile. He once said 
of him in a public company, that he gave 
the lie to the line of Pope—That an honest 
man was the noblest work of Heaven. “ There 
is the Duke of Bedford,” said he, “ who is ho¬ 
nest as a Duke, and what is perhaps more, 
would be honest even as a labouring thresher, 
vet is he a man without relihrion—without one 

j o 

dignified sentiment. He purchased the cha¬ 
teaus and forfeited lands of the nobility in 
France, and then supported revolutionary 
principles at home. He is thought an ex¬ 
emplary man, because he is of an even temper, 
which has not substance enough to be ruffled ■, 
and you call him a patriot, because, having 
that cunning which understands anti pursues 
his own interest, he pulls down the house in 
which he was born ■, ploughs up the garden 

in 
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in which the spirit of his father still flitted, 
that he might improve his fortune by build¬ 
ing streets.” 

These conversations and remarks of Mr. 
Burke were invariably reported, or transmit¬ 
ted to Mr. Fox; but so permanent was his 
attachment to Mr. Burke, that nothing could 
eradicate it. The friends of Mr. Fox knew 
this so well, that with the exception of Mr. 
Sheridan they spoke of Mr. Burke at St. Anne’s 
with temper and respect. One gentleman, I 
cannot now recal his name, said, in the pre¬ 
sence of Mr. Fox, there being a private din¬ 
ner party at St. Anne’s—that Mr. Burke was 
a sophist, and would be thought nothing of 
but for his dazzling eloquence. Mr. Fox 
immediately replied, that he thought very dif¬ 
ferently. “ The eloquence of Mr. Burke,” 
said he, “ rather injures his reputation ; it is a 
veil over his wisdom : remove his eloquence, 
reduce his language, and withdraw his 
images, and you will jind that he was more 
wise titan he was eloquent; you will have 

your 
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your full weight of the metal, though you 
should melt down the chasing.” 

Lord Holland, I believe, was present at 
this conversation, and going out of the room, 
brought in one of Mr. Burke’s pamphlets, 
and asked Mr. Fox to produce a passage 
which justified this remark. Mr. Fox turned 
over a few pages, and then taking a pen, 
scratched out a few words, and substituted 
others. I do not now remember the passage. 
He read it, however, and every one assented 
to the justice of his observation. 

I do not wish to trespass upon what may 
be thought confidential, and therefore, for 
the most part, will avoid living characters; 
his opinion, however, of one or two, I will 
venture not to pass over. 

The conversation at St. Anne’s once turned 
upon Mr. Windham. Mr. Adair was pre¬ 
sent, and I believe intryduced it by * * * *, 
Mr. Fox said, “ That Mr, Windham was 

indeed 
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indeed a very singular character; that he 
was almost*the only man whom he had ever 
known who was a thinking man without be¬ 
ing a grave man—(he explained this word 
grave by the Latin term vfr gravis cl con - 
slans); a meditating man, with so much acti¬ 
vity ; and a reading man, with so much prac¬ 
tical knowledge. He is so absent that She¬ 
ridan once betted that lie would introduce 
the Dutchess of Devonshire to him, and say, I 
met Mrs. Windham by the wav, Sir, and took 
a scat in her carriage home, and Mr. Wind- 
ham would not know the difference. Mr. 
Sheridan’s bet was not taken, or I am per¬ 
suaded that he would have won it. I once 
saw him stir the fire, and take the poker out 
of the room at St. James’s,” 

Even during the period of separation of 
Mr. Fox and Windham, the former always 
spoke of the latter in the same manner.— 
He sometimes indeed lamented, when he 
heard that Mr. Windham was uninterrupt¬ 
edly at Beaconsfieid, The attachment of 
D this 
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this gentleman to Mr. Burke Was indeed ar¬ 
dent, and the latter re-paid it wkh the same 
warmth. It is indeed not difficult to con¬ 
ceive that these two great men should be thus 
united. 

D uring this period, ihar is to say, between 
his fir>t separation from Mr. Burke, to the 
death of that \encrablc man, Mr. Fox was 
daily pestered with the most insulting letters', 
with the signature of “ An Elector of West¬ 
minster.” There was no remedy for this vex¬ 
ation. Mr. Fox upon receiving the letters, 
would throw them on the table—“ there, are 
another score of electors.” He would then open 
them, and look at the subscription; if he saw 
the word Elector—“Here’s more paper for 
the cook,” said he, .and throwing i: on the 
ground, proceeded in the same manner with 
all the others. “ Lord North,” said he, “ read 
every thing that was written against him, 
and rewarded those who wrote wittily; I 
cannot imitate him, for I could wish to be¬ 
lieve that I have no enemies.” 

Mr. 



Mr. Fox particularly excelled in giving 
the characters of those with whom he had 

lived and acted; he used to say, Lord N- 

was sensible only to one argument, and that 
was drawn from domestic life; Lady North 
possessed him under the most passive obe¬ 
dience. A trick was once played him by 
Coio.K'l Barre, during the debates on the 
American War; the Colonel had a valet, 
who possessed a surprising dexterity in the 
imitation of hands, ihe opposition were 
eager to defer a debate, which the ministry 
were as anxious to bring on. The House 
had accordingly met, and Lord North was 
on the Treasury Bench, when a note was 
put in his hand. The debate was immedi¬ 
ately deferred upon some pretext, which is 
never wanting to a Minister. The contents 
of the note were merely, 

My Lord, 

I MUST beg v6u to make 
a point of being home at five o’clock, as I 
expect my mother to dinner. 

D 2 


The 
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The hand-writing of Lady North was so 
well imitated, that Lord North* was effec¬ 
tually deceived, and the opposition carried 
their point. 

Mr. Fox has repeatedly said, that he 
never saw Lord North out of temper but 
once, and that was, when a gentleman of 
some importance in his party demanded of 
him in the first place an appointment for 
himself, which was readily granted. There 
is still another favour, said the gentleman, 
that 1 have to ask of your Lordship, the 

appf intment of-. he, }ou are mad 

surely, said Lord North. Is it net essarv to 
inform you, that that plaee must be held by 
a won,an? Well, my Lord, replied the gen¬ 
tleman, I want it for my wifi. , what your 
Lordship has been pleased to give me is a 
Jibcr-1 provision for myself, but if l have to 
make out of it any allowance for my wife and 
seven children—Allowance to your wife and 
children. Sir! what, don’t you live with them, 
then ? said Lord North. No, said the other, 

smiling, 
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smiling, surely your Lodship knew that I 

live with Fanny D-. Indeed, Sir, I knew 

no such thing, replied Lord North, and I 
must beg you to permit our acquaintance to 
drop here. I regret that, having passed my 
word for the appointment, it is past recal. 
Lord Norti: here opened the door, and con¬ 
tinued bowii tiJi the irentie.nan had left 
the room, amt never admitted him into his 
house afterwards. 

It always appeared to me that Mr. Fox 
had a very lively regard for Lord North, as 
he never mentioned him but in a strain of 
euioo;v. He said that he was the most ac- 
complishcd wit he had ever known ; and in 
domestic life, in the circle of friends 
and followers, when collected at his table, 
had all the candour of Walpole without the 
grossness. He appeared as if he never felt 
an insult, so immediately did he forgive it. 
His face was very plain, and, his features 
coarse, but his smile was heavenly. You 
could not see him without becoming at¬ 
tached 
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tached to him. He left all his cares and 
arts in the House of Commons,'and was no 
longer a Minister than whilst on the Trea¬ 
sury Bench. 

Mr. Fox received the first intelligence of 
the last illness of Mr. Burke in a letter from 
Lord Fitzwilliam. Mr. Fox was sensibly 
affected. When he afterwards learned that 
it must necessarily terminate fatally, he was 
agitated as with the expectation of a great 
calamity ; in this state of mind he wrote to 
Mrs. Burke, expressing his intention of 
passing through Beaconsfield ; to this letter 
he received by an express the day following 
the answer which follows : 

“ Mrs. Burke’s compliments to Mr. Fox, 
and thanks him for his obliging inquiries. 
Mrs. Burke communicated his letter to Mr. 
Burke, and bv his desire has to inform Mr. 
Fox, that it .has cost Mr. Burke the most 
heartfelt pain to obey the stern voice of his 
duty in rending asunder a long friendship, 

but 
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but that he had effected this necessary sa¬ 
crifice ; that his principles remained the 
same; and that in whatever of life yet re¬ 
mained to him, he conceives that he must 
continue to live for others, and not for him¬ 
self. Mr. Burke is convinced that the prin¬ 
ciples which he has endeavoured to main¬ 
tain, are necessary to the good and dignity 
of his country, and that these principles can 
be enforced only by the general persuasion 
of his sincerity. For herself, Mrs. Burke 
has again to express her gratitude to Mr, 
Fox for his anxious inquiries.” 

Thus terminated for ever the connection 
of Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox wept 
bitterly when he learned the death of this 
venerable man. 

He continued to preserve during his life 
his early veneration for this great man.— 
When Lord Lauderdale once,said in his 
presence, that Mr. Burke was a splendid 
madman, Mr, Fox said, “ it was difficult to 

say 
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say whether he w r as mud or inspired ; whe¬ 
ther one or the other, every on<* must agree 
that he is a prophet.” Is he not an enemy to 
the liberty of mankind ? There is the point 
in dispute, said Mr. Fox ; I know that he 
loves mankind, and has no limits to his be- 


Mr. Fox entertained a very high regard 
for Lord Stanhope, till it was entirely done 
away by an incident which it is not within 
the purpose of these pages to mention. He 
used to sav of him, that had he applied 
his talents to finance, he would have been 
the first financier in Europe. 

The character of a man is best collected 
from his domestic life. I had at thL period 
an opportunity of seeing him cvi ry day, and 
seldom neglected it; there was much uni¬ 
formity iii his life; he was a very early riser. 
On the western extremity of St. Anne’s Ilill 
is a solitary beech-tree growing on a narrow 
platform, elevated above the general surface 

of 
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of the Hill. From this point is a most ex¬ 
tensive vie*w of the Vale of the Thames from 
Chertsey to Windsor. This was a favourite 
spot with Mr. Fox ; he had caused a seat to 
be made around the tree. This was his walk 
before breakfast. 

He was so attached to study, that he had 
formed to himself a certain daily plan, to 
which he adhered so inflexibly, that he was 
sometimes even impatient when necessarily 
interrupted. I cannot give the particulars 
of this plan, though from the frequent recur¬ 
rence of many parts of it, I Can assert that 
he had formed one, and adhered to it rigidly. 
An hour before his breakfast he always de- 

j 

dicated to one study, the acquisition of a 
new language, or the recollection of one in 
some degree obliterated ; he was learning 
Spanish at the time of which I am speaking. 
His method of learning a language was very- 
singular; after one week’s labour at his 
grammar, getting by memory the declinable 
parts, the verbs, substantives, and adjectives, 

E he 
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he proceeded immediately to some classic 
author of the language, and he laboured at 
his dictionary till he had read him. The 
syntax he learned by reference as the exam¬ 
ples occurred. 

After his breakfast he usually read till 
two o’clock : his reading; was in a certain 
method; he was reading the history of 
the latter empire, and comparing Gibbon 
■with the writers whom he has quoted as his 
authorities. He used to say of this author 
and Hume, that the one so loved a king, 
and the other so hated a priest, that they 
were neither of them to be depended upon, 
where cither a priest or a king was con¬ 
cerned. Gibbon, said he, moreover, has 
quoted many books as authority of which he 
had only read the preface. He produced a 
singular instance of this, where Gibbon has 
quoted a passage as being in the third book 
of a writer whose work is divided into two 
books only. Gibbon was led into this error 
by the transcriber of the preface of the 
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book quoted, who, in transcribing the pas¬ 
sage, has fnade the same error. 

Mr. Fox disliked the florid stile and ver¬ 
biage of Gibbon as much as he approved his 
historic concentration. He thinks like Ta¬ 
citus, said he, and writes like Curtius. In 
many parts of the Gibbon, which he used, 
he had obliterated the unnecessary words 
with a pen ; this was a practice very frequent 
with him. His Gibbon would be curious 
and interesting to the public. I believe 
it is in the possession of Lord Lau¬ 
derdale. 

Mr. Fox’s bookseller sent Godwin’s Po¬ 
litical Justice to him; Mr. Fox read about 
half a dozen pages in the middle of the 
book ; his practice with regard to modem 
books before he gave them a reading. 
Godwin did not suit him j he did what 
he had seldom done before, returned it to 
his bookseller. 
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Adam Smith was likewise a favourite 
elemental book ; but he used to observe of 
him, that he was tedious, formal beyond the 
necessity of his work, and too fond of deduc¬ 
tion where there was nothing to deduce ; he 
proves where no one can doubt ; and enters 
upon a chain of reasoning to produce a most 
unmeaning result. He used to say, that how¬ 
ever close and dry he had written, one half 
of his book might be omitted with much be¬ 
nefit to the subject. He spoke with con¬ 
tempt of the works of Turgot. He said that 
the French had not liberty enough to under¬ 
stand finance and political economy. lie 
spoke with respect of Henry’s History of 
England, but oilen expressed his surprise at 
Belsham’s George the Third'—“ That a man 
with his eyes open would write in this man¬ 
ner!” said he. 

Air. Fox was not a modern philosopher: 
however singular, he held them in hearty 
contempt; a contempt most significantly ex¬ 
pressed by never reading their works. Mr. 

Fox 
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Fox was not an infidel, but he had his own 
religion. We once said of Dunning, that he 
was the most profligate Christian, and Chris¬ 
tian profligate, that had ever lived. Dunning 
used to say, that no such written evidence of 
acts so remote existed as the Four Gospels ; 
that they would be good evidence in a court 
of justice, and before a common jury. When 
the difference of the narrative of the same 
events was objected, Mr. Dunning said, let 
two persons relate the circumstances of the 
battle of Minden, one just coming from the 
battle, and one who was equally present at 
the battle, and related it ten years afterwards, 
and reconcile them if you can. Mr. Fox said 
that Dunning had the strongest head of any 
lawyer within his memory. 

It was at this period that Mr. Fox received 
an admonitory letter from one of the most ce¬ 
lebrated men in England. The subject of 
this letter was very singular. The letter was 
very long; 1 should think that it will be pub¬ 
lished. Mr. Fox returned rather a short and 
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laconic answer— <c It is written with sincerity 
and good meaning,” said he. 

Mr. Fox said that he had to reproach 

... with nothing but his want of sincerity. 

He had insinuated, and carefully cultivated in 
the mind of the King, a suspicion of Mr. 
Fox, and then produced this aversion of his 
Majesty, as the cause of his conduct.—- 
Mr. Fox, however, we have reason to be¬ 
lieve, was here unjust. It is certain, that the 
King at one time had a most decided aversion 
even to the person of Mr. Fox. 

A'lr. Fox had every paper morning and 
evening ; the Chronicle, of course, was his 
favourite. I cannot sav r that he ever wrote 
any thing in this journal, though I have occa¬ 
sionally read his very words, and frequently 
thought that I could recognise his stile. 

The mornipg passed away in this manner. 
Mr. Fox usually walked to Chertsey, and 
thence to Laleham, across the fields, and 
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when weary, returned to dinner. There waa 
very seldom any company. The Duke of 
Bedford was sometimes at table, but most 
frequently no one but Mr. Fox and Mrs. 
Armsted. The dinner was invariably very 
simple, that of a private country gentleman. 
I do not think that Mr. Fox lived at the ex¬ 
pence of seven hundred per annum. Wine 
indeed cost him nothing, as at the earnest 
request of one of his ardent admirers, a wine 
merchant, he permitted him to supply his 
table, and the merchant could never be per¬ 
suaded to produce his bill. 

Mr. Fox enjoyed his tea, by his own con¬ 
fession, more than his breakfast or dinner.— 
A novel was invariably on his tea-table; 
sometimes Mrs. Armsted read, sometimes the 
Duke of Bediord, and sometimes Mr. Fox. 
I was present when Camilla arrived from 
London ; Mr. Fox was at dinner, and v as 
eager to begin the book immediately; Mrs. 
Armsted took it from him, laughing, and said 
that he must be regular, and wait till tea.— 

The 
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The books were accordingly given to a ser¬ 
vant, and ordered to the tea-room. The 
wished-for moment arrived, Mrs. Armsted 
commenced : it was pleasing to see the in¬ 
terest with which Mr. Fox heard this work. 
He would here and there, however, say, 
iC That’s a vile word—that’s used in the wrong 
sense—that’s an ungraceful imitation of Dr. 
Johnson.” 

In this manner passed away day after day 
in tranquil retirement. I have reason to be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Fox wrote very little, and can 
almost take upon me to assert, that his history 
of the Revolution, as it has been called, ex¬ 
isted only in idea. Mr. Fox certainly said that 
no reign was so unsatisfactorily written as 
that of William the Third. But I do not be¬ 
lieve that he ever entertained any intention of 
writing it himself. 

Mr. Fox did not retire to his bed till a very 
late hour. In summer he walked much in the 
evening. He bathed daily, plunged at once 
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into the river, and remained for a very 
short time.' He was an excellent swim¬ 
mer, and bathing from a schoolboy was his 
delight. 

Mr. Fox had a kind of singular taste for 
music ; in this alone he was totally without 
judgment. Old tunes were such as alone 
pleased him. He said that no Opera was 
equal to Inkle and Yarico. Someone hap¬ 
pening to mention the Beggar’s Opera, he 
said, certainly, I will except that. The 
Beggar’s Opera is the wittiest drama on the 
stage: the wit is simple, intelligible, and 
appeals alike to every one. 

Mr. Fox said that Mr. Burke had once 
written a tragedy, and that he had seen two 
or three speeches. The imagery was in the 
character of Mr. Burke, splendid and just, 
but the structure of the versification was 
heavy, and the diction rather rhetorical than 
poetical. Mr. Fox asked Mr. Burke whe¬ 
ther Garrick had ever seen it? Mr. Burke 
F said. 
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said, “ No,—that he had the follv indeed .to 
write it, but the wit to keep it td himself.” 

The intimate connexion between Mr. Fox 
and the late Marquis of Lansdown, was only 
within about two years of the death of that 
nobleman. The late Marquis then sedu¬ 
lously cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. Fox. 
Previous to this period, notwithstanding their 
seeming concurrence, there was something of 
distance between them. The Marquis had 
somejealousy of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Fox had 
certainly not the best opinion of the sincerity 
of the Marquis. The late Marquis of Lans¬ 
down w r as indeed any thing but an amiable 
character. Let it be here observed, that we 
do not speak of him in a moral point of 
view; but as he was in domestic life. He was 
a most singular mixture of the courtier and the 
philosopher: of the dilettanti and statesman. 
With great pride he was occasionally as 
familiar, and ostentatiously condescending, 
as a French petit mail re-, and at other times he 
was not to be seen for days together. He was 
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alternately an oracle and apunchinello. He 
purchasedVbooks which he never read, and 
lived only to execute a design which he never 
began: he was any thing but a great man. 
We speak not this to offend, but to correct a 
prevalent error. 

As to Lord Henry Petty, he has nothing of 
his father but his formality; he has much in* 
dustry, sufficient gravity, and a clear and so¬ 
lid judgment ; but somewhat too much pom¬ 
posity, elevating little things into import¬ 
ance ; he will doubtless improve, as he is not 
without the principles of excellence. Mr. 
Fox was much attached to him as a pupil. 

Mr. Fox held an opinion of Bonaparte, in 
which not many will agree with him. I here 
speak with regret. Mr. Burke, speaking of 
the French revolution, said that ithad not only 
shaken all Europe, but almost every man in¬ 
dividually ; that it had shaken Mr. Fox till 
it had shaken his heart in the wrong place.— 
Ferhaps this was somewhat too severe, but 
F 2 the 
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the best friends of Mr. Fox, without the 
slightest suspicion of his loyalty, cannot deny 
that he had this French bias. 

Mr. Fox said of Bonaparte, that he was a 
man as magnificent in his means, as in his 
ends; that he was a most decided character, 
and would hold his purpose with more con¬ 
stancy, and through a longer interval, than 
Was imagined •, that his views were not 
directed to this kingdom; that he looked 
only to the continent. That his commercial 
enmity was but a temporary measure, and 
never intended to be acted upon as perma¬ 
nent policy. 

It is not, however, within the purpose of 
these sheets, to enter into any political dis¬ 
cussions: suffice it here to say, that Mr. 
Fox had become passionately attached to 
peace. If there are some of the readers of 
these pages who should deem this anxiety to 
restore the peace of nations to be a shade in 
his character, we must refer them for his rea¬ 
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sons to h$ parliamentary speeches. It may 
be remarked here, however, that the natural 
disposition of Mr. Fox, had probably some 
part in this pacific propensity. 

The peace of Amiens enabled Mr. Fox to 
visit France, and he eagerly seized the op¬ 
portunity. His arrival at Paris was notified 
in the Moniteur. Every one hastened to hail 
the English patriot. On the day after his 
arrival, he received a note from General San- 
terre, of which the following is a literal 
translation :— 


To Mr. Fox. 

* c GENERAL Santcrre has the honour of 
expressing the emotion with which he has 
now learned the arrival of Mr. Fox. Gene¬ 
ral Santerre requests the permission of per¬ 
sonally testifying his respect for the patriot 
of England, and, by example, the benefac¬ 
tor of the human race——.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fox, in Paris, was as goodjh French¬ 
man as General Santerre. returned 

therefore an immediate answer: 

To General Santerre. 

“ MR. FOX has the honour of expressing 
to General Santerre the emotion of satisfac¬ 
tion with which he has learned the esteem 
of a man such as General Santerre. Mr. 
Fox flatters himself that General Santerre 
will pardon his abruptness, if Mr. F. should 
call at the General’s hotel in the course of the 
morning.” 

Mr. Fox had scarcely received and an¬ 
swered the note of General Santerre, when 
he received another from Barrerc, with ex¬ 
pressions of equal esteem, veneration, &c. 

This was followed by addresses from all 
the learned and public bodies, all hailing him 
by the same term—the benefactor of the hu¬ 
man race, and English patriot. It would have 
been no reasonable subject of surprise, if such 

general 
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general flattery had even elevated Mr. Fox 
from his sat-recollection ; but Mr. Fox took 
it all in good part, and valued it at its real 
worth. He visited every one to whom he 
was invited, and as he was invited every 
where, his circle of acquaintance was very 
extensive. He has since frequently men¬ 
tioned with much satisfaction the opportu¬ 
nity he thus possessed of seeing and studying 
many of the most eminent characters of the 
revolution. 

Mr. Fox was received at the French 
Court with the same distinguishing homage 
to his genius and patriotism. The First 
Consul, now Emperor, said in public, that 
if the then English ministers had been such 
men as Mr. Fox, England and France mi Hit 
remain at eternal peace, and mutually con¬ 
cur to the happiness of each other. It is not 
to our present purpose to question this po¬ 
sition of His Imperial Majesty> Bonaparte 
had certainly a very superior esteem for Mr. 
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Fox, and seized with ostentation feevery op¬ 
portunity of publicly testifying it. 

Mr. Fox had thus an opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring a kind of knowledge which he turn¬ 
ed to much advantage upon his return to 
England, and had he lived longer, the pub¬ 
lic might have reaped the benefit of his 
intimacy with the details of the French ad¬ 
ministration. I can assert it as a fact well 
known to many gentlemen at that time at 
Paris, that Mr. Fox was himself concerned in 
many of the internal arrangements of the 
French government. He explained to the 
French ministry the English law of the Li¬ 
berty of the Press, and assisted them in the 
formation of the civil code, to adapt it to the 
circumstances of France at that period. 

It was indeed at that period the fashion to 
talk of Mr. Fox; his dress, his manner of 
speaking, even his dinners were imitated; 
and the beaux of Paris exhibited a curious 
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contrast bei ween what they were, and what 
they endet toured to appear. It was the 
fashion to be a thinking man, to think like 
Fox ; the Parisian coxcombs therefore en¬ 
deavoured to model their faces and features 
to this character. 

Mr. Fox always recalled this period of his 
life with satisfaction; he used to say that he 
had learned more of the French character 
during this short tour, than in his former 
longer travels: perhaps he not only saw 
more, and in different points of view, but, 
possessing a greater maturity of judgment, 
formed more solid estimates. It is doubtless 
one thing to travel from puerile curiosity, 
and another to form the mind. 

It was not only amongst Generals and 
Statesmen that Mr. Fox was received with 
these flattering distinctions. He attracted 
every eye at the Opera, and was followed 
is a spectacle through the streets. His 
picture was in every window, and no medal- 
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lions had so ready a sale as those Jtvhicii bom 
the head of Mr. Fox. The a'rtists alone 
felt some discontent that he refused to sit 
for his portrait. I have heard an anecdote 
of some humour; that a celebrated statuary 
sent his respects to Mr. Fox, and begged to 
inform him that, from his desire to partake 
of his immortality, he had it in purpose to 
take a statue from the person of Mr. Fox: 
he would call on Mr. Fox the following day, 
when he flattered himself that Mr.. Fox 
would have no objection to sit half an hour 
in his shirt whilst he took the exact contour 
of his body. 

I must leave Mr. R- A-to an¬ 

swer for this anecdote; 1 repeat it as I 
have heard it related in the presence of Mr. 
Fox, who laughed at itheartilv. 

Madame Recamier was constant in her 
attentions to Mr. Fox; she called for him 
one day in her carriage, when Mr. Fox he¬ 
sitating—“ Come,” said she, “ I must keep my 
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promise, fnd shew you on the promenade. 
The people of Paris must always have a 
spectacle; before you came, I was the fa¬ 
shion ; it is a point of honour, therefore, 
that I should not appear jealous of you. 
You must attend me. Sir.” 

Two or three days after this appeared in 
in the Clef du Cabinet, an Ode of some wit, 
but what in England would have given of¬ 
fence to the subjects of it. Mr. Fox and 
Madame Recamier were Jupiter and Venus. 
The author, according to the French modes¬ 
ty, standing in the lobby of the Opera, put 
a copy of his Ode into the hands of Mr. 
Fox, and another into those of Madame 
Recamier, whom Mr. Fox was attending. 
Mr. Fox was confused upon reading the 
subject; Madame Recamier laughed. “ Let 
them say what they please,” said she, “ as long 
as Monsieur Recamier possesses his senses, 
and laughs at them as I do. This is a first 
rate writer, and author of the Opera which 
is to be represented to night ; he writes in 
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Say whether he was mad or inspired ; whe¬ 
ther one or the other, every end' mast agree 
that he is a prophet.” Ts he not an enemy to 
the liberty of mankind ? There is the point 
in dispute, said Mr. Fox ; I know* that he 
los es mankind, and has no limits to his be¬ 
nevolence. 

Mr. Fox entertained a very high regard 
for Lord Stanhope, till it was entirely done 
away by an incident which it is not within 
the purpose of these pages to mention. He 
used to sav of him, that had he applied 
his talents to finance, he would have been 
the first financier in Europe. 

The character of a man is best collected 
from his domestic life. I had at the, period 
an opportunity of seeing him every day, and 
seldom neglected it; there was much uni¬ 
formity in his life; he was a very early riser. 
On the western extremity of St. Anne’s Ilill 
is a solitary beech-tree growing on a narrow 
platform, elevated above the general surface 
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of the Hill. From this point is a most ex¬ 
tensive view of the Vale of the Thames frpm 
Chertsev to Windsor. This was a favourite 

4 

spot with Mr. Fox ; he had caused a seat to 
be made around the tree. This was his walk 
before breakfast. 

He was so attached to study, that he had 
formed to himself a certain daily plan, to 
which he adhered so inflexibly, that he was 
sometimes even impatient when necessarity- 
interrupted. I cannot give the particulars 
of this plan, though from the frequent recur¬ 
rence of many parts of it, I can assert that 
he had formed one, and adhered to it rigidly. 
An hour before his breakfast he always de¬ 
dicated to one study, the acquisition of a 
new language, or the recollection of one in 
some degree obliterated 5 he was learning 
Spanish at the time of which I am speaking. 
His method of learning a language was very 
singular; after one week’s labour at his 
grammar, getting by memory the declinable 
parts, the verbs, substantives, and adjectives, 
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he proceeded immediately to some clastic 
author of the language, and he laboured at 
his dictionary till he had read him. The 
syntax he learned by reference as the exam¬ 
ples occurred. 

After his breakfast he usually read till 
two o’clock : his reading was in a certain 
method; he was reading the history of 
the latter empire, and comparing Gibbon 
■with the writers whom he has quoted as his 
authorities. He used to say of this author 
and Hume, that the one so loved a king, 
and the other so hated a priest, that they 
were neither of them to be depended upon, 
where either a priest or a king was con¬ 
cerned. Gibbon, said he, moreover, has 
quoted many books as authority of which he 
had only read the preface, lie produced a 
singular instance of this, where Gibbon has 
quoted a passage as being in the third book, 
of a writer whose work is divided into two 
books only. Gibbon was led into this error 
by the transcriber of the preface of the 
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book quoted, who, in transcribing the pas¬ 
sage, has fhade the same error. 

Mr. Fox disliked the florid stile and ver¬ 
biage of Gibbon as much as he approved his 
historic concentration. He thinks like Ta¬ 
citus, said he, and writes like Curtius. In 
many parts of the Gibbon, which he used, 
he had obliterated the unnecessary words 
with a pen ; this was a practice very frequent 
with him. His Gibbon would be curious 
and interesting to the public. I believe 
it is in the possession of Lord Lau¬ 
derdale. 

Mr. Fox’s bookseller sent Godwin’s Po¬ 
litical justice to him ; Mr. Fox read about 
half a dozen pages in the middle of the 
book ; his practice with regard to modem 
books before he gave them a reading. 
Godwin did not suit him; he did what 
he had seldom done before, returned it to 
his bookseller. 
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Adam Smith was likewise a favourite 
elemental book ; but he used to observe of 
him, that he was tedious, formal beyond the 
necessity of his work, and too fond of deduc¬ 
tion where there was nothing to deduce ; he 
proves where no one can doubt ; and enters 
upon a chain of reasoning to produce a most 
unmeaning result, fie used to say, that how¬ 
ever close and dry he had written, one half 
of his book might be omitted with much be¬ 
nefit to the subject. He spoke with con¬ 
tempt of the works of Turgot. He said that 
the French had not liberty enough to under¬ 
stand finance and political economy. Ide 
spoke with respect of Henry’s History of 
England, but often expressed his surprise at 
Belsham’s George the Third—“ That a man 
with his eyes open would write in this man¬ 
ner!” said he. 

Mr. Fox was not a modern philosopher: 
however singular, he held them in hearty 
contempt ; a contempt most significantly ex¬ 
pressed by never reading their works. Mr. 

Fox 
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Fox was not an infidel, but he had his own 
religion. JJe once said of Dunning, that he 
was the most profligate Christian, and Chris¬ 
tian profligate, that had ever lived. Dunning 
used to say, that no such written evidence of 
acts so remote existed as the Four Gospels ; 
that they would be good evidence in a court 
of justice, and before a common jury. When 
the difference of the narrative of the same 
events was objected, Mr. Dunning said, let 
two persons relate the circumstances of the 
battle of Minden, one just coming from the 
battle, and one who was equally present at 
the battle, and related it ten years afterwards, 
and reconcile them if you can. Mr. Fox said 
that Dunning had the strongest head of any 
lawyer within his memory. 

It was at this period that Mr. Fox received 
an admonitory letter from one of the most ce¬ 
lebrated men in England. The subject of 
this letter was very singular. The letter was 
very long; I should think that it will be pub¬ 
lished. Mr. Fox returned rather a short and 
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laconic answer —“ It is written with sincerity 
and good meaning,” said he. 

Mr. Fox said that he had to reproach 
——- with nothing but his want of sincerity. 
He had insinuated, and carefully cultivated in 
the mind of the King, a suspicion of Mr. 
Fox, and then produced this aversion of his 
Majesty, as the cause of his conduct.— 
Mr. Fox, however, wc have reason to be¬ 
lieve, was here unjust. It is certain, that the 
King at one time had a most decided aversion 
even to the person of Mr. Fox. 

jMr. Fox had every paper morning and 
evening ; the Chronicle, of course, was his 
favourite. I cannot say that he ever wrote 
any thing in this journal, though I have occa¬ 
sionally read his very words, and frequently 
thought that I could recognise his stile. 

The mornijig passed away in this manner. 
Mr. Fox usually walked to Chertsey, and 
thence to Lalekam, across the fields, and 
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wlien weary, returned to dinner. There waj 
very seldom any company. The Duke of 
Bedford was sometimes at table, but most 
frequently no one but Mr. Fox and Mrs. 
Armsted. The dinner was invariably very 
simple, that of a private country gentleman. 
I do not think that Mr. Fox lived at the ex- 
pence of seven hundred per annum. Wine 
indeed cost him nothing, as at the earnest 
request of one of his ardent admirers, a wine 
merchant, he permitted him to supply his 
table, and the merchant could never be per¬ 
suaded to produce his bill. 

Mr. Fox enjoyed his tea, by his own con¬ 
fession, more than his breakfast or dinner. — 
A novel w'as invariably on his tea-table; 
sometimes Mrs. Armsted read, sometimes the 
Duke of Bedford, and sometimes Mr. Fox. 
I was present when Camilla arrived from 
London ; Mr. Fox was at dinner, and was 
eager to begin the book immediately; Mrs. 
Armsted took it from him, laughing, and said 
that he must be regular, and wait till tea.— 

The 
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The books were accordingly given to a ser¬ 
vant, and ordered to the tea-room! The 
wished-for moment arrived, Mrs. Armsted 
commenced : it was pleasing to see the in¬ 
terest with which Mr. Fox heard this work. 
He would here and there, however, say, 
* c That’s a vile word—that’s used in the wrong 
sense—that’s an ungraceful imitation of Dr. 
Johnson.” 

In this manner passed away day after day 
in tranquil retirement. I have reason to be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Fox wrote very little, and can 
almost take upon me to assert, that his history 
of the Revolution, as it has been called, ex¬ 
isted only in idea. Mr. Fox certainly said that 
no reign was so unsatisfactorily written as 
that of William the Third. But l do not be¬ 
lieve that he ever entertained any intention of 
writing it himself. 

Mr. Fox did not retire to his bed till a very 
late hour. In summer he walked much in the 
evening. He bathed daily, plunged at once 
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into the river, and remained for a very 
short time.* He was an excellent swim¬ 
mer, and bathing from a schoolboy was his 
delight. 

Mr. Fox had a kind of singular taste for 
music ; in this alone he was totally without 
judgment. Old tunes were such as alone 
pleased him. He said that no Opera was 
equal to Inkle andYarico. Someone hap¬ 
pening to mention the Beggar’s Opera, he 
said, certainly, I will except that. The 
Beggar’s Opera is the wittiest drama on the 
stage: the wit is simple, intelligible, and 
appeals alike to every one. 

Mr. Fox said that Mr. Burke had once 
written a tragedy, and that he had seen two 
or three speeches. The imagery was in the 
character of Mr. Burke, splendid and just, 
but the structure of the versification was 
heavy, and the diction rather rhetorical than 
poetical. Mr. Fox asked Mr. Burke whe¬ 
ther Garrick had c-vcr seen it? Mr. Burke 
F said. 
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said, “ No,—that he had the follvindee'd to 
write it, but the wit to keep it 1 6 himself.” 

The intimate connexion between Mr. Fox 
and the late Marquis of Lansdown, was only 
within about two years of the death of that 
nobleman. The late Marquis then sedu¬ 
lously cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. Fox. 
Previous to this period, notwithstanding their 
seeming concurrence, there was something of 
distance between them. The Marquis had 
some jealousy of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Fox had 
certainly not the best opinion of the sincerity 
of the Marquis. The late Marquis of Lans¬ 
down was indeed any thing but an amiable 
character. Let it be here observed, that we 
do not speak of him in a moral point of 
view; but as he was in domestic life. He was 
a most singular mixture of the courtier and the 
philosopher : of the dilettanti and statesman. 
With great pride he was occasionally as 
familiar, and ostentatiously condescending, 
as a French pclitmailre ■, and at other times he 
was not to be seen for days together. He was 
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alternate]) an oracle and a punchinello. He 
purchased kbooks which he never read, and 
lived only to execute a design which he never 
began: he was any thing but a great man. 
We speak not this to offend, but to correct a 
prevalent error. 

As to Lord Henry Petty, he has nothing of 
his father but his formality; he has much in¬ 
dustry, sufficient gravity, and a clear and so¬ 
lid judgment; but somewhat too much pom¬ 
posity, elevating little things into import¬ 
ance ; he will doubtless improve, as he is not 
without the principles of excellence. Mr. 
Fox was much attached to him as a pupil. 

Mr. Fox held an opinion of Bonaparte, in 
which not many will agree with him. I here 
speak with regret. Mr. Burke, speaking of 
the French revolution, said that it had not only 
shaken all Europe, but almost every man in¬ 
dividually ; that it had shaken Mr. Fox till 
it had shaken his heart in the wrong place.— 
Terhaps this was somewhat ioo severe, but 
• F 2 the 
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the best friends of Mr. Fox, without the 
slightest suspicion of his loyalty, ccnnot deny 
that he had this French bias. 

Mr. Fox said of Bonaparte, that he was a 
man as magnificent in his means, as in his 
ends ; that he was a most decided character, 
and would hold his purpose with more con¬ 
stancy, and through a longer interval, than 
was imagined; that his views were not 
directed to this kingdom; that he looked 
only to the continent. That his commercial 
enmity was but a temporary measure, and 
never intended to be acted upon as perma¬ 
nent policy. 

It is not, however, within the purpose of 
these sheets, to enter into any political dis¬ 
cussions : suffice it here to say, that Mr. 
Fox had become passionately attached to 
peace. If there are some of the readers of 
these pages who should deem this anxiety to 
restore the peace of nations to be a shade in 
his character, we must refer them for his rea¬ 
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«ons to hi| parliamentary speeches. It may 
be remarked here, however, that the natural 
disposition of Mr. Fox, had probably some 
part in this pacific propensity. 

The peace of Amiens enabled Mr. Fox to 
visit France, and he eagerly seized the op¬ 
portunity. His arrival at Paris was notified 
in the Moniteur. Every one hastened to hail 
the English patriot. On the day after his 
arrival, he received a note from General San- 
terre, of which the following is a literal 
translation :— 


To Mr. Fox. 

GENERAL Santcrre has the honour of 
expressing the emotion with which he has 
now learned the arrival of Mr. Fox. Gene¬ 
ral Santerre requests the permission of per¬ 
sonally testifying his respect for the patriot 
of England, and, by example, the benefac¬ 
tor of the human race-——.” 


Mr. 



Mr. Fox, in Paris, was as good^i French¬ 
man as General Santerre. Ht returned 
therefore an immediate answer: 

To General Santerre. 

“ MR. FOX has the honour of expressing 
to General Santerre the emotion of satisfac¬ 
tion with which he has learned the esteem 
of a man such as General Santerre. Mr. 
Fox flatters himself that General Santerre 
will pardon his abruptness, if Mr. F. should 
call at the General’s hotel in the course of the 
morning.' 

Mr. Fox had scarcely received and an¬ 
swered the note of General Santerre, when 
he received another from Barrere, with ex¬ 
pressions of equal esteem, veneration, &c. 

This was followed by addresses from all 
the learned and public bodies, all hailing him 
by the same term—the benefactor of the hu¬ 
man race, and English patriot. It would have 
been no reasonable subject of surprise, if such 

general 
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general flattery had even elevated Mr. Fox 
from his stSf-recollection ; but Mr. Fox took 
it all in good part, and valued it at its real 
worth. He visited every one to whom he 
was invited, and as he was invited every 
where, his circle of acquaintance was very 
extensive. He has since frequently men¬ 
tioned with much satisfaction the opportu¬ 
nity he thus possessed of seeing and studying 
many of the most eminent characters of the 
revolution. 

Mr. Fox was received at the French 
Court with the same distinguishing homage 
to his genius and patriotism. The First 
Consul, now Emperor, said in public, that 
if the then English ministers had been such 
men as Mr. Fox, England and France might 
remain at eternal peace, and mutually con¬ 
cur to the happiness of each other. It is not 
to our present purpose to question this po¬ 
sition of His Imperial Majesty# Bonaparte 
had certainly a very superior esteem for Mr. 

Fox, 
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Fox, and seized with ostentation ievery' op¬ 
portunity of publicly testifying it.- 

Mr. Fox had thus an opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring a kind of knowledge which he turn¬ 
ed to much advantage upon his return to 
England, and had he lived longer, the pub¬ 
lic might have reaped the benefit of his 
intimacy with the details of the French ad¬ 
ministration. I can assert it as a fact well 
known to many gentlemen at that time at 
Paris, that Mr. Fox was himself concerned in 
many of the internal arrangements of the 
French government. He explained to the 
French ministry the English law of the Li¬ 
berty of the Press, and assisted them in the 
formation of the civil code, to adapt it to the 
circumstances of France at that period. 

It was indeed at that period the fashion to 
talk of Mr. Fox; his dress, his manner of 
speaking, even his dinners were imitated; 
and the beaux of Paris exhibited a curious 

contrast 
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contrast be|sveen what they were, and what 
they ender..~ared to appear. It was the 
fashion to be a thinking man, to think like 
Fox ; the Parisian coxcombs therefore en¬ 
deavoured to model their faces and features 
to this character. 

Mr. Fox always recalled this period of his 
life with satisfaction ; he used to say that he 
had learned more of the French character 
during this short tour, than in his former 
longer travels: perhaps he not only saw 
more, and in different points of view, but, 
possessing a greater maturity of judgment, 
formed more solid estimates. It is doubtless 
one thing to travel from puerile curiosity", 
and another to form the mind. 

It was not only amongst Generals and 
Statesmen that Mr. Fox was received with 
these flattering distinctions. He attracted 
every eye at the Opera, and was followed 
as a spectacle through the streets. His 
picture was in every window, and no medal- 

G lions 
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lions had so ready a sale as those jbvhich bore 
the head of Mr. Fox. The a'rtists alone- 
felt some discontent that he refused to sit 
for his portrait. I have heard an anecdote 
of some humour; that a celebrated statuary 
sent his respects to Mr. Fox, and begged to 
inform him that, from his desire to partake 
of his immortality, he had it in purpose tc> 
take a statue from the person of Mr. Fox: 
he would call on Mr. Fox the following day, 
when he flattered himself that Mr., Fox 
would have no objection to sit half an hour 
in his shirt whilst he took the exact contour 
of his body. 

I must leave Mr. R- A-to an¬ 

swer for this anecdote; 1 repeat it as f 
have heard it related in the presence of Mr. 
Fox, who laughed at it heartily. 

Madame Recamier was constant in her 
attentions to Mr. Fox; she called for him 
one day in her carriage, when Mr. Fox he¬ 
sitating—“ Come,” said she, “I must keep my 

promise, 
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promise, Ind shew you on the promenade. 
The people of Paris must always have a 
spectacle; before you came, I was the fa¬ 
shion ; it is a point of honour, therefore, 
that I should not appear jealous of you. 
You must attend me. Sir.” 

Two or three days after this appeared in 
in the Clef du Cabinet, an Ode of some wit, 
but what in England would have given of¬ 
fence to the subjects of it. Mr. Fox and 
Madame Recamicr were Jupiter and Venus. 
The author, according to the French modes¬ 
ty, standing in the lobby of the Opera, put 
a copy of his Ode into the hands of Mr. 
Fox, and another into those of Madame 
Recamier, whom Mr. Fox was attending. 
M r. Fox was confused upon reading the 
subject; Madame Recamier laughed. “ Let 
them say what they please,” said she, “ as long 
as Monsieur Recamier possesses his senses, 
and laughs at them as 1 do. Tkis is a first 
rate writer, and author of the Opera which 
is to be represented to night; he writes in 

G 2 Italian 
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Italian almost as well as French ;fand, as 1 
am informed, has written an English comedy, 
and sent it by express to the manager of one 
of your theatres. Paris is not however 
pleased with him for this last trick ; it con* 
siders it as a kind of infidelity.” 

Mr. Fox always entertained the highest 
opinion of Madame Recamier; he said that 
she was the only woman in France who 
united the attractions of pleasure to those of 
modesty. When her dress was objected to, 
Mr. Fox said, that it was the fash'on in 
France, and had lost its indecency in its 
generality. 

Mr. Fox entertained an axaltcd opinion of 
the talents of Barrere ; he said that he re¬ 
minded him of Mr.-, that “ in his ac¬ 

tivity by starts, in his general indolence, in 
his dexterity at shifts, in his alike suiting 
himself to every party, without attachment 
to any; a man of honour himself, but without 
difficulty connecting and adhering to men 

of 
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of the m^st perfect infamy; Barrcre was the 

complete counterpart of Mr.-—, who in 

the same situation would be found to act in 
the same manner.” Mr. Fox said, that Bar- 
rere had more sagacity than any of the 
French ministers, that his designs were mere 
comprehensive, and his practical means best 
conceived. Barrcre had an equally exalted 
opinion of Mr. Fox; circumstances of course 
did not allow the tree cultivation of this ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Bonaparte had frequent private interviews 
with Mr. Fox. It will be allowed that these 
opportunities enabled him to form a just 
estimate of the character of this celebrated 
man. Perhaps here was the great value of 
the services of Mr. Fox, and hero was the 
great point in which the public will most 
feel his loss. We have before mentioned, 
that he entertained a very peculiar opinion 
of Bonaparte; that he said .that he had a 
proud candour, which, in the confidence of 
his success in whatever he had resolved, 

scorned 



scorned to conceal his designs. ‘ I never 
saw so little indirectness in any statesman as 
in the first Consul. He made no secret of 
his designs.” 

After seeing what there was to be seen, not 
the face of the country, but the face of man¬ 
ners, which had arisen, as it were, out of a 
chaos, Mr. Fox returned to England. In a 
letter to a Noble Lord, which has passed 
much from one to another, Mr. Fox wrote 
bis reflections upon French manners at some 
length. Tins letter was occasioned by the 
observation of Lord Fitz william—that the 
revolution had found them—“ A nation of 
coxcombs, and left them a nation of black¬ 
guards ; that manners, the civility of man to 
man, and the chivalrous homage to woman, 
which softens and gives a picturesque splen¬ 
dour to life, had wholly vanished, and a 
nation of citizens had replaced a nation of 
gentlemen.” Air. Fox maintained “ that the 
same gallantry continued to exist, though the 
foundation was gone ; and that the distinction 

of 
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of ranks,( sufficient for the purposes of social 
order, stm remained. That the revolution 
had doubtless effected much mischief, but 
the ferment had ceased, and the sediment 
gone to the bottom, never to re-appear. That 
the French Government, a century hence, 
would exhibit a most interesting spectacle: 
that of a Government not founded on feudal 
principles.” It has been a matter of some 
surprise to me that this letter has not been 
published. 

We now arrive at another period of Mr. 
Fox’s life, that in which he appeared in stre¬ 
nuous opposition to Mr. Addington. What 
he said of this gentleman at a large part)'— 
(I do not conceive, under these circum¬ 
stances, that it can be considered as said in 
private) will not soon be forgotten. <c My 
Lord Salisbury would make a better minister, 
only that he is wanted for court-dancing- 
master.” When he was asked what Mr. Ad¬ 
dington would do after he had made peace ? 
“ I cannot say,” said he, tc but it will be 

something 



something winch will render him |idiculousf 
to the end of time. II Mr. Addingtlm wishes 
for supreme authority, let him be King of 
Bath, if he has interest enough at the rooms; 
he will find it more pleasant, and I am persuad¬ 
ed, more to his reputation.” This was report¬ 
ed to Lord Sidmouth ; I know not v\ ith what 
effect. I remember only that the union of the 
parties excited much astonishment in me, in 
common with the whole kingdom. 

Mr. Fox understood from the commence¬ 
ment, the motives of Mr. Pitt in tire substi¬ 
tution of Mr. Addington. It i\ not perhaps 
generally known that 11- M-had be¬ 

come impatient of the long continuance of 
the war, and that this concurred with other 
causes to the decision or Mr. Pitt. Mr. Ad¬ 
dington undertook the vacant office—no¬ 
thing loath. The mediator was singular—the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Ad¬ 
dington certaiply had Mr. Pitt’s most positive 
assurance of support. Mr. Pitt at first did 
nothing lor him, and alter a short interval, 

found 
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found it necessary to act with more decision 
against him. Mr. Addington was dumb-with 
astonishment. 

The state of parties at that time was well 

known. The-was not in a condition of 

health either to speak or act; yet was he 
made to do both in the formal proposals of 

the several parties. It was said that the- 

had expressed an invincible dislike to Mr. 
Fox. Mr. Fox spoke of Mr. Pitt’s conduct 
in this transaction with a liveliness of indig¬ 
nation not usual with him. 

Mr. Pitt again resumed the place which he 
conceived to belong to him as a kind of birth¬ 
right. Mr. Addington bowed submissively, 
and passed gracefully into a peerage. 

Mr. Fox did justice to Mr. Pitt; he said 

that he was almost the onlv man who had 

% 

ever subdued such great talents under such 
complete subjection to official formality. 
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Upon the death of Mr. Pitt, /.he conduct 
of. Mr- Fox was thought wanting in genero¬ 
sity. It is not my purpose to enter into his 
vindication. Mr. Fox certainly here acted 
with his usual candour. He did not pretend 
to what he did not feel. In his speech in the 
House he did not withhold his acknowledg¬ 
ment of the undoubted virtues of Mr. Pitt j 
he allowed him to have been the Minister of 
the cleanest hands of any that had ever held 
the helm of State. He applauded his finance 
—reprobated his wars, and voted to pay his 
debts. This was something, though perhaps 
more might have been wished. 

We now come to the period of that mortal 
illness which terminated the career of this 
illustrious statesman, and that at a point of 
time when his talents were undoubtedly much 
wanted. 

Hisdiseas’c.—The first seeds of it commen¬ 
ced about the beginning of last winter. In 
the month of December last, Mr. Fox was on 

a country 
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a country pisit with the Earl of A-. 

Mr. Fox during this period was very unwell. 
He found his constitution rapidly giving Way. 
He was able neither to take the same exer¬ 
cise or the same diversions as formerly. He 
laid aside his habit of early rising, and frc- 
cjuently slept after dinner. His friends ob¬ 
served the change with a presentiment of the 
consequence. Mr. Fox himself was not 
blind to this advancing weakness. The seeds 
of his disease began daily 1o develope them¬ 
selves, and Mr. Fox was himself conscious 
that he would not live long. “ My life has 
been active beyond my strength, 1 had almost 
said my duty. If 1 have not acted much, 
you will allow that I have spoken much, 
and 1 have felt more than 1 have either 
acted or spoken. My constitution has sunk 
•under it. I find mvself unequal to the bu¬ 
siness upon which you have written; it must 
be left to younger men. I think moreover 
that it will be a thankless labour. I expect 

nothing from-. ’Tis a sword of state, 

which is borne in procession on solemn days, 
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but is never allowed to be employed ; it is 
too old and rusty to cut. This is what 
W-—r— said at Lord —-—’s, and I perfectly 
agree with him.” 

I have been permitted to make this extract 
from a letter now before me. One of the 
friends of Mr. Fox had applied to him for 
his concurrence and active support in an af¬ 
fair of some importance, and which has since 
proved a bone of contention between the dif¬ 
ferent members of the party. It would not 
be pardonable, to speak more fully upon this 
subject; suffice it to say, Mr. Fox declined 
any active support, any leading concur¬ 
rence in this business, from the state of his 
health. 

Mr. Fox was confined to his bed manv 

J 

days during December, and was once very 
seriously indisposed, his legs swelled, and 
he took largely of decoction of the woods, 
under the impression that he was suffering 
under the scurvy. 

It 
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It was peculiar to Mr. Fox, that lie had 
formed in his own mind a kind of philoso¬ 
phic theory of medicine. He referred, every 
thing to two causes, impurity of blood, and 
the habit of the stomach. He seldom, there¬ 
fore, consulted a physician; for the most 
part prescribing to himself, and even mix¬ 
ing his own medicines. Paytherus in Bond- 
street was his chemist, and his annual bills 
for drugs, &c. amounted to a very consider¬ 
able sum; rhubarb and vegetable decoc¬ 
tions were his favourite medicines. I have 
heard him however say, that the best pur¬ 
gative in the Materia Medica was fruit with 
thin skins, currants, raspberries, &c. 

He had no suspicion that he was drop¬ 
sical, and perhaps by this error contributed 
to confirm and a<r<n'avate his disease. He 

O O 

entered on a course of medicine, as if 
for the scurvy; and feeling very early in the 
period of his complaint an uncommon weak- 

t 

ness of stomach, lie imputed it to an insuf¬ 
ficient 
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ficient digestion. This erroneous manage¬ 
ment had certainly very bad effects. 

Uc was in this state when he returned to 
town early in J nonary. Political affairs.— I'he 
situation of his party began to wear an im¬ 
portant aspect. Mr. Pitt was declared irre¬ 
coverable so early as the beginning of 
January, and in a consultation about the 
10th, it was announced that his death might 
be daily expected. 

The necessary activity of such a time ba¬ 
nished from Mr. Fox every senses of his 
weakness; he exerted himself in a manner 
which of itself would have ruined his con¬ 
stitution. Once, and once alone, he em¬ 
ployed a very remarkable expression; Pitt 
has died in January,—perhaps I may go 
off before Tune. Mr. Fox said this walking 

•' r> 

up Pall Mall, as he entered the door of 
Nichols the bookseller. A gentleman who 

was with him, Mr. T-, said something 

in reply. Nay, said Mr. Fox again, I begin 

to 
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to think that my complaint is not unlike 
Pitt’s, my stomach has been long discom¬ 
posed, I feel my constitution dissolving . 

It is known to the friends of Mr. Fox, 
that in the interval of the death of Mr. Pitt, 
and the appointment of the new ministry, 
Mr. Fox experienced much vexation and 
great anxiety. 

His health suffered so much under these 
fatigues, that his appetite sensibly decreas¬ 
ed, and his legs alternately swelled, and 
became reduced. He was insensible to it 
whilst in action, but was seated but for a 
short time before he was seized with a sick- 
ishness of the stomach: no medicine could 
relieve him of this most uneasv sensation. 

ml 

He was often compelled to retire from table 
and recline upon a sopha. He refused to 
consult the faculty; he endeavoured to im¬ 
pute these alarming symptoms to temporary 
anxiety, which would pass over with the 
cause. 

This 



This stale of health continued through 
the 1 month of March, when the progress 
became so visible, that, in the language of 
the turf, his most immediate friends pro¬ 
nounced him breaking fast; Mr. Fox still 
most unaccountably insisted that his disease 
was but a temporary habit; a physician, 
however, was now called in, but perhaps 
from the unintentional misrepresentations of 
Mr. Fox himself, his complaint was not as 
yet understood. 

Mr. Fox happened about this time (in 
May) to recover an interval of strength, an 
event which confirmed his error. 

This, however, continued but a very short 
time, the symptoms returned with redoubled 
force, and in the latter end of June he was 
already declared in a rapid state of certain 
decay. 

His disease, however, was not publicly 
declared to be the dropsy before the com¬ 
mencement 
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mencemcnt of the month of July. The 
symptoms were then no longer doubtful; 
the lethargy was alarming, the tumors daily 
increasing. All efforts to enable the vessels 
to discharge the water by natural process 
failed; the former weakness of the stomach 
was the gradual decay of all its powers. It 
was now generally agreed amongst the at¬ 
tendant physicians, that there was little 
hope of any favourable termination. 

On the 29th of July a consultation was 
held, when it was generally agreed to try 
the operation of another powerful medicine, 
and if it failed of an immediate diuretic 
effect, that he should be tapped. No alter¬ 
native remained but this last resource. 

The medicine failed, the powers of the 
absorbent vessels were extinguished, and 
lie physicians resolved upon the immediate 
execution of the last resource. On the 
Tuesday and Wednesday previous to the 
ipcralion, Mr. Fox swelled most alarmingly, 
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it was wished to defer the operation till 
Sunday, but it was found impossible. It 
was accordingly resolved, and the resolution 
announced to Mr. Fox. 

For the seven days previous, Mr. Fox had 
become persuaded of the necessity of this 
operation, and entreated that it might be 
performed. Mr. Cline, by his own desire, 
explained to him the course of medicine 
which had been pursued, and their nature 
and quality. Mr. Fox was satisfied, but re¬ 
quested that if the medicines should fail 
of their expected effect, as he foretold 
thev would, from the increased weakness of 
his stomach, they would not delay the tap¬ 
ping, and would inform him previously 
of the appointed time. 

On Thursday, August 7th, the operation 
was performed; about five gallons were 
taken from him. The water followed the stab 
with great violence ; it was very fetid and 
discoloured, and as it were, a mass of blood, 

which. 
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which, on being exposed to the air, coagu¬ 
lated within half an hour. The weakness im¬ 
mediately consequent was such as to excite a 
general alarm that he would not long survive it. 
He was for a long time speechless, and this at 
a moment when the newspapers of the day 
announced “ that he was in most excellent 
spirits, and laughed and talked with Mrs. 
Fox and several others, after the operation.” 
In spirits indeed!—he was prostrate on the 
bed, and with scarcely any appearance of 
life. His eye was half closed, and the light 
of life as it were extinguished. These were 
his spirits, and gaiety, and conversation. 

On the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, his state 
continued very dubious: the night of the 
tenth it was particularly so; but from that 
period he continued to gain in strength and 
spirits, though this amendment itself was 
unfortunately but symptomatic. He now 
breakfasted with one or two of.his more in¬ 
timate friends by his bedside, and talked 

12 with 
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with them as long as his physicians pet* 
mitted. 

It was during one of these morning con¬ 
versations, that lie first expressed his persua¬ 
sion that lus disease would terminate fatally. 
Lord-said, that he had made a par¬ 

ty for Christmas, in the country, and had 
taken the liberty to include Mr. Fox in it 
without his knowledge. But it will be a 
new scene. Sir, added he, and I think you 
will approve of it. I shall indeed be in a 
new scene be Christmas next, said Mr. Fox. 
“ My Lord, what do you think oi the state of 
the soul after death?” Lord-, (con¬ 

founded I believe by the unexpected turn 
which Mr. Fox had given to the conversa¬ 
tion) made no reply. Mr. Fox continued — 
“That it is immortal, I am convinced. The 
existence of the Deity is a proof that spirit 
exists 3 why not therefore the soul of man ? 
and if such an essence as the soul exists, by 
its nature it may exist lor ever, f should 

have 
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have believed in the immortality of the soul 
thousrh Christianity had never existed; but 
how it aets as separated from the body, is 
beyond my capacity of judgment. This, 
however, I shall know by next Christmas.” 
Mrs. Fox here took his hand and wept. 
Mr. Fox was much moved—“ 1 am happy,” 
said he, “ full of confidence, I may say of 
certainty.” 

Mr. Fox had so far recovered from the 
operation of the seventh, that he was de¬ 
clared in no immediate danger from the ef¬ 
fect of it. This opinion of the physicians 
was strangely mistaken, as referring to the 
disease itself, and not to the operation. I 
can take upon myself to say, that the phy¬ 
sicians had by this time given up all hopes of 
his recovery. 

If any such expectations were indulged, 
they must have vanished the day after this 
consultation, when Mr. Fox again began to 
swell. Lord Holland, from his ardent and 
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anxious affection, endeavoured to persuade 
himself that this swelling was the mere ef¬ 
fect of weakness, and the over exercise of 
the limbs. It had indeed some appearance 
of it, as it sunk again without any appli¬ 
cation. 

On the 20lh, Mr. Fox was in a long 
lethargy, and the physicians acknowledged 
their alarm. 

On the day following, the return of the 
water was evident. 

On the two following days there was an 
almost entire stoppage of the urine; the 
physicians publicly announced that they 
were unable to restore the action of the 
stomach, and of course could neither check 
the accumulation of the water, nor procure 
any evacuation for it. 


On the 25th, they announced to Mr. Fox 
that another tapping would be necessary. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox said, I know that I cannot survive 
this general dissolution of my constitution. 
Tell me how long you think I may live 5 I do 
not ask you if my recovery is even pos¬ 
sible. Mr.-said, that some instances 

had occurred. Never at my period of life, 
and with my constitution, said Mr. Fox. I 
entreat you to inform me how long you think 
I can remain in my present state. The phy¬ 
sicians here consulted, but were still silent. 
1 will consent to be tapped, said Mr. Fox, 
but it is upon express condition, that I shall 
be previously removed to St. Anne’s Hill. It 
is nearest to my heart to breath my last there. 
—The physicians declared with one voice 
that this was impossible , that he was in a 
state of too much weakness. Mr. Fox was 
with difficulty tranquillized. 

Upon a subsequent consultation, the same 
day, it was agreed that his wish should be 
so far complied with, that he should be re¬ 
moved to Chiswick, as part of the way to St. 
Anne’s Hill. The change of air, it was 

thought, 
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thought, might operate favourably on his sto¬ 
mach, when discharged of the water which 
rt had again collected. With this purpose 
the resolution was taken to remove him on 
the day following, the 27th of August, and 
to tap him a second time on the following' 
day. 

He was accordingly removed to Chiswick; 
but on the day iollowing, and even the se¬ 
cond and third dav after his removal, was so 
weak, that it was judged expedient to defer 
the operation. This was thought a very un¬ 
lucky circumstance, as much had been ex¬ 
pected front the immediate effect of a change 
of air, if the water should be immediately 
discharged for the second time. 

He was not therefore tapped till the Sun¬ 
day, the fourth day after his removal. The 
effect of this tapping is well known. The 
substance of the stomach was evidently more 
injured than’before. The water was more 
fetid and putrid. Mr. Fox was so extreme¬ 
ly weak during the operation, that it was 

judged 
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judged necessary to stop before the water was 
drawn off. It seemed the general opinion, 
that if the operation had been continued, he' 
could not have survived it; he recovered 
some strength on the following day, and re¬ 
ceived a visit from the Duke of Devonshire, 
who congratulated him on his amendment. 
Mr. Fox, however, shook his head with an 
air of resignation. On the following Wednes¬ 
day, the operation of the Sunday was finish¬ 
ed, the water exhausted, and a new course 
of medicine tried. On the two following 
da\s Mr. Fox was apparently recovering in 
health and spirits, his urine began to return, 
and—with the exception of the physicians,who 
had told Lord Holland, so early as the middle 
of July, that it was not reasonable to expect 
any favourable termination—some hopes w ere 
indulged in London and Chiswick. 1 think 
it necessary however to sa\, that Mr. Fox 
himself never encouraged any such hopes 
upon the return of the water after the first 
operation. From this period he gradually 
K prepared 
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prepared himself for the awful event, and 
evidently thought of it jnosl seriously. 

On the Sunday evening, his physicians re-* 
Cognized the symptoms of approaching disso¬ 
lution. Mr. Fox had entreated them to give 
him previous notice. The physicians, how¬ 
ever, did not consider it their duty to speak 
as yet. It was notified, however, to Lord 
Holland, but Mrs. Fox was not inlurmod of 
it till the following day. 

On Monday the symptoms had so aug¬ 
mented, the returning swelling, longer in¬ 
tervals of lethargy, and the hngour of the 
pulse, that after a consultation it was decided 
to inform Mr. Fox, that he would most pro¬ 
bably not survive twenty-four hours, and 
that bis recovery, or the continuance of his 
life during fourteen days longer, was not 
within the possibility of things. The com- 
munication'w'as accordingly made to him in 
those words. Mr. Fox replied, “ God’s will 

be 
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be done, I hare lived enough, and shall die 
happy; he then turned his head on his pil¬ 
low, closed his eyes for about half a minute, 
and Lord Holland having entered in the 
mean time, he opened the palm of his hand 
as a sign for Lord Holland to give him his 
hand. Lord Holland took the hand of his 
uncle, but was unable to repress his tears. 
.My d ear, my beloved nephew, said Mr Fox, 
much moved. Airs. Fox, supported by Lady 
Holland, and Lady E. Forster, the latter 
however onlv coming to the door of the 
apartment, now entered; everyone but the 
physicians and the family, now left the room; 
the scene of distress was past description. 

Ii was to the surprise of every one that Air. 
Fox survived the night. Tuesday he conti- 
nued in the same state, neither amending nor 
becoming worse. His pulse at intervals, flut¬ 
tered. Towards the Wednesday morning, 
it was again announced to Lofd Holland, 
that he could not survive the day. No sleep— 
restless—lingering—becoming momentarily 
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more exhausted ; his hands clammy, his feet 
with the coldness of death; in a word, dying! 
Such was his state on Wednesday, and till 
about five o’clock on the Thursday morning. 

On Thursday the change was surprising, 
and to those who had not been accustomed 
to the bed of death, excited the most lively 
hopes. The clamminess of death had disap¬ 
peared ! he slept, and appeared easy at inter¬ 
vals; his pulse became regular; his speech 
returned. He was in perfect possession of 
his senses. General Fitzpatrick was trans¬ 
ported with jov, and some indignation was 
felt at the apparent coldness ot the physicians, 
who, in announcing all these changes, seemed 
to offer but little value on them. 

On Friday, early in the morning, all ap¬ 
pearances of amendment vanished. The fa¬ 
tal symptoms of Monday and Wednesday re¬ 
turned, and it was a third time announced to 
Mr. Fox, that he could not survive many 
heurs. His friends were again permitted to 

take 
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take leave of him; but when they were a- 
bout to leave the apartment, Mr Fox waved 
them back again, and expressed signs of im¬ 
patience, when the physicians advised them 
to withdraw. Mr. Fox was able to speak at 
intervals. Lord Henry Petty approached his 
bed. Mr. Fox said, this is all in the course 
of nature. I am happy—Your labour is diffi¬ 
cult, do not despair. Mr. Fox would have 
said more, but Lord Henry Petty, un¬ 
able to repress his emotions, and by 
the desire of the physicians, retired to 
another part of the room. Mrs. Fox was 
fixed motionless with grief. A sudden 
burst of tears defeated all her precaution. 
Mr. Fox who had hold of her hand, looked 
piteously at her ; his back w T as turned, and 
he had to raise his head. Do not, do not, 
said he to Mrs. Fox. 1 Ie was now- evidently 
much exhausted ; the physicians insisted that 
every one should leave the room, and were 
obeyed. Mr. Fox fell into a kind of stupor. 

In the evening his friends were again ad¬ 
mitted. 
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mitted. Lord Holland and Mrs. Fox seem¬ 
ed almost wholly to occupy the attention of 
Mr. Fox; he talked to them at intervals, 
and finding himself exhausted, put Mrs. 
Fox’s hand into that of Lord Holland, and 
then solemnly imposed, as it were, a silent 
blessing, by raising his own, and suffering it 
to fall gently on the united hands of his wife 
and nephew. 

Mr. Fox passed the night restless and 
alternately in a stupor. In the morning he 
was evidently approaching nearer to his end. 
He again solicited by signs and halt words 
the presence of his friends, who were in the 
apartment, but beyond his view : they ap¬ 
proached his bed about noon, he made a 
sign for the hands of Mrs. Fox and Lord 
Holland, th< y were given him, he again 
united them, and silently blessed them with 
the same slow' descent of his hand as on the 
preceding doy; this he repeated three times. 
He then endeavoured to turn himself, his 
bad; being still towards them, and his head 

only 
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only bent forwards; be was too weak, how¬ 
ever, for this effort. Mrs. Fox and Lord 
Holland went round to the other side of the 
bed; it was then he pronounced the last 
words he was able to speak: God bless 
you—bless you—and you all. I die happy. 
—I pity you. 

He sunk again into a stupor, recovered 
about three o’clock, became w aker, look¬ 
ed for a moment,/)////; upon all in the room, 
hung upon the countenances.>f Lotd Holland 
and Mrs. Fox, closed his eves, and opened 
them not again. He cxnired about -JO 
minutes before six o’clock by a watch regu¬ 
lated by the sun. 
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The author has been enabled, in this edition, to 
give a correct extract from the report of the Com- 
miflioners for Naval Revifion, refpe&ing their 
opinion as to the fhips of the enemy carrying their 
lower-deck ports higher out of the water than thofe 
built in this country j which in juft ice to them he 
has inferted. — See p. 11. 




A LETTER, &c. 


MY LORD, 

JN making this addrefs to your Lordfliip, I have 
not the remoteft intention of entering into a 
controverfy with you in confequence of your letter 
to Mr. Perceval; to which I fhould feel myfelf very 
unequal in every refped, even if the ground of the 
difference of opinion between us on the fubjed 
was much wider than it is. In truth that difference 
is more in degree than in fubftance, for if a new 
Naval Arfenal muff be provided to the eaftward, 

I am perfuaded a better fituation than Northfleet 
cannot be found ; from its eafy accefs to the Nore, 
and being free from the difficulties of the upper 
part of the river. 

Some explanation is, however, neceflary for my 
prefuming to addrefs you on a matter out of the line 
of my general purfuita in public bufmefs, efpecially 
b upon 
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upon one on which you have had opportunities that 
could not efcape you in official fituations, of inform¬ 
ing -yourfeif'to' the belt advantage: and I cannot 
hope to be excufed for doing fo on a better ground 
than by dating, that after lad Chridmas Mr. Per¬ 
ceval fent to me ini the country an abftrad of the 
15 th Report of the Commiffioncrs for Naval 
Revifion, made for the purpofe of drawing his 
attention to the feveral points in it, which were 
■conceived to be the mod important for his con- 
fideration. Unwilling to withhold the paper from 
others infinitely more likely to give ufeful advice 
Upon it than myfelf, I fent it back by the return 
of the pod, and in a few days afterwards com¬ 
municated to him the following obfervations. 
Having then recently confidered mod attentively 
the extent to which our expenditure had grown, 
I will fairly own, I made them under the influence 
of a firm perfuafion of the abfolute neceffity of 
reducing that in every practicable way not incon¬ 
fident with our fafety: and I think it defirable to 
give thefe fuggedions in the date they were offered 
at the time, to avoid as carefully as I can even the 
appearance of going out of my way to differ with 
your Lcrdfiiip. 
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Cuffnells, January 6th 1810. 

If it could be fatisfa&orily proved, that there is 
an indifpenfable neceflity, or even a preffing urgency, 
for the Naval Arfenal at Northfleet to the extent 
propofed, the amount of the expence likely to 
attend it fhould not, I think, prevent the adoption 
of the meafure ; becaufe unqueflionably the main, 
tenance of our naval fuperiority mull be paramount 
to all other confiderations whatever. But on the 
other hand it may fafely be afi'erted, that there has 
been no period in our hiflory when there exifted 
ftronger reafons for carefully avoiding every charge 
not eflentially neceflary for the faftty cf the country. 

It is therefore incumbent on thofe who are moft 
immediately intruded with the public purfe, to 
examine with the mod diligent attention any plan 
that may be propofed, which is likely to occafion 
a confiderable expenditure; and it can convey no 
refle&ion on the difUnguilhed Nobleman at the 
head of the Cormniflion for Naval Revifion, than 
whom I know not a man moi£ eminent for Ikill 
in naval matters, or more to be refpe&ed for 
unbiafled integrity and unremitting zeal in the 
public fervice, or on the other commiflioners, to 

b 2 fuppofe 
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foppofe it poflible in this inftance, that they may 
not have been aware of‘the infinite importance 
of fuch an examination. Under a ftrong im- 
preffion of the great utility of the meafure, 
they have very naturally brought forward every 
eonfideration likely to influence the minds pf 
others. 

What the colt of the whole of the works pro. 
pofed atNorthfleet would be, is, I think, not dated 
m the abridged account extracted from the report y 
but the expectation held out by the commifiioners 
cannot have been much lefs than 6,ooo,oool., as 
they fay that the expence of the meafure wiH be 
compenlated by the favings in the firfl: fifteen years, 
amounting to 5,900,0001. y and confidering how 
infinitely the real charge exceeds the eftimate in all 
cafes of this fort, it is not likely that the whole 
work, with the extenfivc fortifications ncceffary for 
ks defence, in a fituation more expofed than Chat¬ 
ham, would be completed for a fum lower than 
t o,ooo,ocol. y for whatever difference of opinion 
has prevailed about fortifications, there never was 
one exprcffed by any authority againfl: effectual 
protefti^n for our great Naval Arfenals. The fum 

above. 



above-mentioned will therefore not be thought an 
extravagant conjecture; for which taxes mult be 
found to produce nearly 6oo,oool. a-year. 

The advantages that would attend the introduction 
of the ufe of mechanical powers to perform work 
in our dock yards, now done by the hands of men, 
are unqueftionable; and it has long been a matter 
of furprize to me that it has not been much earlier 
confidered, how far that was practicable in the 
prefent yards ; as we have feen mechanical engines, 
cfpccially thofe worked by fleam, applied for the 
abridgment of labour in almoft every private efta- 
blifhmcnt of magnitude in the kingdom; by the 
ufe of which the articles manufactured have not 
only been furniflied at a much lefs expence, but 
have been improved in quality. The convenience 
and occonomy of railways, for carts, &c. to move 
in, is equally evident. 

I am ready to make an admiflion alfo to the pro¬ 
jectors of the plan (without knowing the faCt), that 
great advantage would be derived from building all 
the large {hips of war, and making the whole of 
the cordage, and perhaps the anchors, in His Ma¬ 
ts 3 jetty's 
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jefty’s yards j but I am inclined to think it would 
by no means be advifable to introduce manufac¬ 
tures of canvas there, about which I fliall fay more 
before I finiffi this paper. 

That the attainment of the objects on which there 
is no difference of opinion, could be infinitely better 
provided for in a new Naval Arfenal of fufficient 
extent than in the prefent yards, not only on ac¬ 
count of the additional fpace that would be acquired, 
but by making all the arrangements of the build¬ 
ings mod advantageous for the application of ma¬ 
chinery, it would be abfurd to deny ; but the point 
for attentive confiJeration is, whether the fuperior 
benefits that would be derived from the new Arfenal 
are fufficient to jufiify the unavoidable expence that 
would be incurred. 

Other circumftanccs are, however, dated by the 
commiflioners to induce the adoption of the plan. 

The want of fufficient depth of water at the prefent 
dock-yards; > an inconvenience faid to be 
rapidly increafing. 

.— improper fituations in which they are placed. 
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— in- 
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— infufficiency of them to maintain the navy on its 

prefent extended fcale. 

— want of fpace for (hips in ordinary. 

— decline of the dock-yards ; the means of naval 

fuperiority being thus leffened. 

— neceflity for our building the large (hips of fuch 

a conftrudtion, as to prevent their carrying 
their lower-deck ports as advantageoully as 
thofe of the enemy. 

— diftance at which the (hips are from the yards, 

which affords opportunities for embezzle¬ 
ment ; exp cnee of cruft, &c. &c. &c. 

In fuch a cafe as the prefent I (hould juftly incur 
the imputation of great prefuinption if I were to do 
more than recommend that opinions offered-by men 
of the highe(l profeflional character, (hould be con- 
fidered before a meafure which mud be attended 
with a mod enormous expence is adopted.—I repeat 
that it is perfectly natural they (hould propofe fuch 
a meafure, impreffed as they are with its impor¬ 
tance. The point I \vi(h to prefs for attention 
is, whether material parts of* it cannot be ob¬ 
tained in the prefent yards at a limited expence, 
though not to fo great advantage as in a new Naval 
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Arfenal j and whether the urgency is quite as grea; 
for that propofed as the zeal of the commiffionere 
for the improvement of the navy has induced them 
to reprefent. 

With refpe£t to laying cordage by machinery, 
an highly ufeful work, and I believe the moll im¬ 
portant of thofe propofed to be done by fteam, both 
as to ceconomy and the improvement of the article; 
I have a perfect conviction, formed on no light 
ground, that fufficient room may be found for it 
in the prefent yards; and in many of them it feems 
probable machinery might be erected for all the 
other purpofes fuggefted except the manufacture of 
canvas. 

The forming railways to a considerable extent 
cannot be difficult, though not to fo much advan* 
tage as if the buildings, &c. had been conftru£ted 
with a view to them. 

The inconvenience, urged by the Commiffioners 
as rapidly increafmg, of an infufficiency of the 
depth of water in our dock yards is a mod ferious 
evil. It is I believe not fclt at Plymouth, where 

Ships 
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(hips of any draft of water can enter the harbour and 
be docked; and equal convenience has been afforded 
by modem improvements, as farasrefpe&s the docks 
at Portfmouth; at the latter it is not the depth of water 
in the docks, or in the harbour, that is complained 
of, but the bar near the fpit at the entrance of the 
harbour:—an inconvenience,I admit, nearly as great 
as (hallow water in the docks or harbour would be, 
unlefs it can be removed ; the practicability of which 
has probably not cfcaped attention; otherwife it 
certainly ought to be confidered.—At Sheernefs no 
(hip larger than one of 64 guns can be docked, but 
at Chatham firft rates may be taken in. The objec¬ 
tions to the yards at Woolwich and Deptford arife 
principally from the want of water in one or two of 
the reaches above Gravefend, Erith in particular *. 


* A* high as Long Reach, veffels of any draft of water may 
be navigated with perfect fafetv; but fhips of great draft 
are lightened there, and wait for fpring tides before they 
go higher up. The large Iudiamen draw 23 or 24 feet, within 
a few inches of a feventy-four gun (hip. The depth of water 
in the dream of the Thames continues nearly the fame, (though 
the lhores are covered with mud) by the exertions of the Tri¬ 
nity Houfe, who take up above 300,000 tons of gravel yearly 
from the bed of the river, but the collection of mud there i* 
about equal to that: in particular fpots, however, I believe 
the depth has been fomewhat improved. 


And 




And here may arife two queftions for confideration, 
ift. Whether the flioal in Erith Reach can be re¬ 
moved, and at what expence; and, tdly. If that 
fhould be found imprafticable or too expenfive, 
what the charge would be of making a cut from 
Purfleet to Blackwall, fufficiently deep for (hips of 
the largeft draft of water to pafs through. The 
latter queftion is the more important, as it is of 
great confequence to the trade of the capital, as 
well as to the naval yards in the river; fuch a cut 
has been in contemplation, and if it could be under¬ 
taken, it is probable the expence either of that, or 
of deepening Erith Reach, might be defrayed by a 
charge on the trade of the port, which would be 
compenfated by the faving arifing from avoid¬ 
ing delays, frequently very expenfive and inconve¬ 
nient : in either of which cafes the yards of Wool¬ 
wich and Deptford might perhaps be enlarged and 
rendered more ufeful. 

The confideration next in importance to the ob¬ 
taining deeper water at the entrance of Portfinouth 
Harbour and in Erith Reach, is the capacity of the 
prefent Yards for the building and equipment of 
(hips for the navy; having already referred to the 


prac- 
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practicability of erefting machinery in them. In 
this part of the fubject it is proper to take notice of 
the obfervations of the Commiffioners, as Hated in 
the abridgement * of the Report, refpecting “ the 
“ neceflity which unfortunately exilts, of not giving 
“ the large (hips fufficient depth of hold to enable 
“ them to carry th<dr ports fo high out of the 
“ water as the fhips of our enemies; owing to 
“ which the large fliips of France and Spain are 


* Since the publication of the full edition, I have been 
favoured with the following corrcifl extract from the report of 
the comrriffioncrs ; which I think it right to give in their own 
words :—‘ In addition to the difadvantacrcs arifinjr from the 
1 want of a fuflicient depth of water in the Royal hat hours, 
‘ there is another which we cannot date in more forcible terms 
‘ than the Navy Bo nd did in a litter of the 9th of November 
‘ 1S06 to the fecretary f the admiralty, as follows : “ We 

“ ntull beg you wi'l be pleafed to draw their Lordlhips’ at- 
“ tention to the want of the depth, of water in the feveral 
“ King’s ports : this confideration has prevented our giving the 
“ fliips more depth, as we could not but be aware (even with- 
“ out the examples of the many French ihips which have been 
“ taken,) that increafed depth of hold would giv • the fhips 
“ more liability, and enable them tovearry their ports higher, 
“ provided they are not loaded with increafed weights. If the 
“ fhips of the firfl and fecond rates be deepened generally, the 
“ difficulty of docking them, and laying them up in a ftate of 
“ ordinary, mull be increafed. 5 ' 


“ frequently 



“ frequently enabled to ufe their lower-deck gu 

** at a time when the lower-deck ports of our lars 

** fhips are under water, and the guns render 

“ incapable of being brought to bear upon t- 

“ enemv.” 

* 

On reading what the Commiflioners fay c 
thefe points, without the remoteft intention, I a? 
perfuaded, of exaggeration; but infenfibly carrie 
away by their zeal for improvements, a perfo 
quite new to the fubject would be difpofed t 
think that no endeavours had been ufed for making 
improvements in our Naval Arfenals, to keep pac 
with the increafe of our navy: whereas at Port! 
mouth alone, 23 acres have been added lince th* 
end of the feven years* war in 1763; that yarc 
now containing 100 acres; in the new part o 
which are flips for building three fhips of the largefl 
fize, and two for fmall fhips. In Sheernefs yard 
fome additions have been lately made, the extent of 
which I do not know; nor am I apprized of what 
improvements have been lately made at Chatham,but 
thofe at Plymouth have been very complete. With 
thecertain knowledge, however, of the very extenfive 
improvements at Portfmouth, of fome at Sheernefs, 

and 
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and obferving no negleQ at Woolwich and Deptford, 

I atn not aware of what the Commiflioners allude to, 
when they fpeak of the decline of the dock yards, 
and the means of our naval fuperiority being leffened; 
efpecially as the additional convenience at Portf- 
mouth, provided within the lafl 40 years, is not 
confined to building Ihips. The great bafin there has 
been deepened and enlarged; the middle dock, 
fouth dock, and fouth eaft dock, in the great bafin, 
made new; the four jetties have been enlarged; 
the north bafin deepened and enlarged; the channel 
leading to the bafin formed into a dock for frigates, 
and the entrance formed into a lock for receiving 
a (hip occafionally. When it is confidered likewife, 
that within the fame period, the coppering our men 
of war has come into general ufe, which prolongs 
the time very confiderably during which they can 
continue afloat without being docked, the provifion 
made for docking them fliould be reckoned as two 
or three fold. 

Difficult as 1 find it to underhand the allufian of 
the Commiflioners to the decline of our dock yards , 
I am equally unfortunate as to the comparative ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage (in the opinion of the Commiffioners) in the 
conftruction of the fhips of the enemy over thofe 
built in this country, with refpeft to their being 
able to ufe their lower tier of guns, when the lower- 
deck ports of our fhips are under water ; which I 
am perfuaded arifes from my ignorance in pro- 
feflional matters. It will be feen in the following 
inltances (not felected for the purpofe), that the 
actual heighth of the lower-deck ports in our fhips 
is about the fame as in thofe of the enemy: and 
if the greater draft of water gives additional ftiffnefs 
to a fhip when it blows freih, and fo enables her to 
fight her lower guns better, even in that cafe the 
additional draft of the fhips of the enemy above 
ours is inconfiderabJe. 

Of firft-rates I have not the means of making a 
comparifon between the French and ours; I believe 
indeed we have not now a French fhip of this ciafs 
in commiffion; but the Spaniards have long been 
fuppofed to build as fine fhips of war as the French; 
with thofe the comparifon ft a rills thus; a Spanifh 
and an Englifh fhip of the fame ciafs, are lying 
along-fide each other at Spithead at this time : 


Biitifh 
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Britifh. Caledonia 

- i 20 Guns 

Height of midthip ports 
out of the water. 
Feet. Inches. 

5 6 

Spanifh. San Jofcph 

- 1 14 Guns 

5 6 

Of third-rates we 

can make 

the comparifon 

between the F.nglifh and French. 


Britifh. Milford 

74 Guns 

Height above the 
midfhip port. 
Feet. Indies. 

5 4 

Revenge 

— 

5 3 

Ajax 

— 

5 ” 

Majeftic 

— 

5 10 

French. Tigre * 

74 Guns 

4 3 i 

Impetueux 

— 

4 10 

Implacable 

— 

5 81 

Donegal 

— 

J 4 


It having been thus fhewn that the enemy has no 
advantage in the heighth of the lower-deck ports 
above the water, it remains to be confidered whether 
there is fuch a difference in the conflruction, occa- 
fioning an increafed draft of water, as to create a 
neceffny for a new dock-yard on that account. 




LoaJ Draft of Water, 
Feet. Inches. 

Britifh. Caledonia 

120 Guns 

• ■ 16 O' 

Milford 

74 . 

24 6 

Revenge 

7 + 

24 6 


* This French fhip, drawing the moft water of any in the 
fame clafs, appears to carry her lower-deck ports nearer to 'the 
water than the others. . . 
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Ajax 

74 Guns 

Laid Draft of Wales. 
Feet. Inches. 

23 3 

Majeftic 

74 

*3 9 

San Jofeph 

114 

27 * 

Tigre * 

74 

25 4 

Impetueux 

74 

24 0 

Implacable 

74 

24 0 

Donegal 

74 

24 4 


Hence it appears that the greateft difference in the 
draft of water is in a firft rate 13 inches, and not 
more in moft of the third-rates; in fome cafes in 
the latter no difference can be infilled on. 


I am next led to advert to provifion being made 
for laying up fhips in ordinary in time of peace; 
of which I admit the neceflity; but a queftion upon 
this naturally arifes, Whether in confcquence thereof 
the incurring the heavy expence of making wet 
docks or bafinsof fufficient capacity for the purpofe, 
is unavoidable ? Or whether fpace may not be found 
in the vicinity of the prefent dock yards ? In con. 
ftdering which, when it is admitted that a bafrn is 
much more convenient than a river for laying up 
lhips, as the expence of moorings and boats are 

* This French fhip, drawing the moft water of any in the 
fame clafs, appears to carry her lower-deck ports nearer to the 
wst'-^han the other*. 
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thereby faved, and the (hips are in a ftate of quiet, 
nefs, it mull at the fame time be recollected, that 
the danger from accidental fire, or the deflruction 
by an incendiary, or from a bombardment, is much 
greater in the former than in the latter fituation. 

I have underftood that in the Medway, at leaft double 
the number of (hips may be moored than ever were 
laid up there, as there is fufiicient depth of water 
for them between Gillingham and Standgate Creek j 
and in the latter I was informed, when laft there, 
moorings might be laid down for eight or ten, as 
the Lazarette on fhore is now in ufe. In the South¬ 
hampton river, emptying itfelf into the fea within 
the Ifle of Wight, and confequently fmooth water, 
there is a fpace above Calfhot Caflle of nine miles, in 
a great part of which, moorings might be laid down 
for large fhips. In the Hamble river, emptying itfelf 
into the Southampton river, there is a fpace of four 
miles between Burfledon (where 74 gun fhips are 
built,) and the mouth of it, equally convenient for 
fhips of a fmallerfize; and in the Beaulieu river, clofe 
to the Southampton water, there is a confiderable 
fpace between Buckler’s Hard (Vhere alfo 74 gun 
fhips are built) and the mouth of the river. Of ad¬ 
ditional accommodation in the neighbourhood of 

c Plymouth 
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Plymouth I cannot fpeak confidently, but I have 
been allured that it tnav be obtained in different 

j 

branches of the Tamar. 

Without deciding upon the comparative advan¬ 
tages and rifks between fhips being laid up in bafxns. 
and their lying at moorings in fafe harbours, 
and ftili rivers, it may be obferved, that the latter 
practice has prevailed from the earlielt period of our 
naval hiftory, and we have not heard of mifchiefs 
refulting from it. 

The argument ufed by the Commifiioners, of our 
prefent ports being on a lee fliore, as applying to 
Portfmouth and Plymouth, can have reference only 
to the Arfenals being on the mod inconvenient Tides 
©f the harbours, becaufe the oppofite fhorcs of the 
Channel belong to the enemy ; which circurni'hince 
may make it a little more inconvenient for fiiips to 
get out of the harbours, but can occafion no tna* 
ferial delay : and however prevalent the wind from 
the weftward is, 1 believe it does not often happen that 
& {hip could go down the Channel from a French, 
when fhe could not do fo from an Englilh port on 
the oppofite coaft j but if I am miftaken about that, 

it 
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it would not affect the prefent queftion for the reafon 
above-mentioned. Applying the objection to a lee- 
Ihore, to the extent of preferring one fide of the 
river Thames to the other on that ground, feems 
to be prefiing it very far; but this is not worth 
entering upon. 

The obfervations on the inconvenience and lofs 
arising from the {hips neceffariiy lying at a diftance 
from the dock yards, to take in their (lores, which 
affords opportunities for embezzlement, mud apply 
principally to Deptford and Woolwich. At all the 
other vards the fl)io c lie within a trifling diftance from 
the jetties and wharfs*; and even at theie in the 
river I apprelund all the final! ftores of the Boat- 
fwain, Gunner and Carpenter, fuch I mean as are 
capable of being plundered, might be put on board 
clofe to the yards without bringing the (hip down 
one inch in the water; and the delay of delivering the 
remainder in Long Reach, cannot be confiderable, 
unlefsin very bad weather, as the Hoy which carries 

* At Poitfinunlh the fhoal \.a>< r ::t the entrance of the 
haibour dots not j;n wni the hi ge fiiij.s from taking in their 
heavy ftores clofe to tnc yards: althongh their guns may not 
betaken in till they get to SpitK-ad. 


O 2 
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them will always get down in one tide. The expence 
of employing craft on fuch fervice, Hated by the 
Commiflioners, appears to be too trilling to deferve 
attention. 

The fituation of the yards of Portfmouth and 
Plymouth, it is conceived, are as good as can be 
found for channel or foreign fervice, except Fal¬ 
mouth ; where at foine time it may be defirable to 
provide convenience for making that harbour a 
rendezvous for line-of-battle flaps, which, I believe, 
might be done at a very moderate expence. To 
this place, however, I am aware objections have been 
made j applying to the narrownefs of the road for 
mooring fliips of the line in fafety j to their getting 
out with the wind trom fouth-eaft to fouth ; and to 
the danger from the Manacle rocks, which lie about 
feven or eight miles from the harbour’s mouth. 
To all which I have in itiy poflefiion anfwers which 
appear to me to be perfectly fatisfactory j and I have 
likewife a lift of 656 fliips and veflels in Ilis Majefty’s 
fervice, of which were of the line and 83 
frigates, that arrived at, and failed from Falmouth, 
from 1805 to 1808, without an accident having 
happened to any one of them. In the latter part 
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of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, enquiries were made by 
fkilful men as to the ufe that might be made of this 
port; and the refult eflablifhed the certainty that 
it might be rendered highly advantageous to the 
naval fervice of the country. 

Chatham and Sheernefs are well fituated for the 
North Sea, as to equipment; in the former of 
which large (hips may be built and receive thorough 
repairs ; and thofe in f he river are ufed for building 
large fhips, and giving thorough repairs to frigates. 
•If the arfenal at North fleet fhould be c retted, I ap¬ 
prehend its principal ufe (exclufive of containing the 
fhips in ordinary,) mull be to fupply the defetts of 
the eaftern yards; it cannot anfwer for docking 
and fitting (hips for the weftward, on account of the 
length of time ufually occupied in fhips going from 
the Nore to Spithcad or Plymouth, for which dif¬ 
ferent winds are ncceffary *. 

When 


* It is not improbable that a lb ip might go from Plymouth 
to the Well Indies, while one was getfing from Gravefend to 
Plymouth; the fuppofition is not extravagant in th$ cale 
of a large man of %var : the advantage of the wellern ports for 
docking, fmall repairs and fitting, for all fervices except the 
North Seas, is therefore incontrovertible. A fleet failed from 
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When the CommilTioners fay that a {hip may 
make that paflfage with any wind, they muft mean, 
I fuppofe, as far as the Downes, and that only 
in moderate and fettled weather, (not much to be 
relied on in the winter feafon,) owing to the intri¬ 
cacy of the navigation: from the Downes they cannot 
go down the Channel with a weflerly wind. 


I come next to fome pofitions of the Commii- 
fioners, on which I am under a confiderable dif- 
advantage, as the ground on which they reft is not 
ftated in the Abftract. 

1. That {hips will be fitted in the new yard in half 
the time, and at half the expence now incurred. 

2 . The mode of returning the ftores would enable 
them to be ufed again ; which at prclent is feldom 
the cafe. 


Fortfruouth fur for< i 0 'n fenhe, the fame <iav t Ii.it Colonel 
Cravvfurd failed with the fo:cv under his tommaiid to South 
America, from I'alrnomh ; and accounts were received from 
him to the fouthvrard of the Line, on tlie fame day that the 
Portfmouth ftjuadron Jailed from Plymouth ; which port only 
they could reach, while the other eroded the Lin'-, and a fhip 
came from th ’:•» to this country. This will appear the h fs 
furpri^ing, if the prevalence of weflerly wind, in the Channel is 
coitEckrcd. 
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On thefe two points it would be unfit to make any 
comment, till the reafons in fupport of them {hall 
be feen in the Report: I will only fay in the mean 
time, that I fliould think it difficult for much greater 
expedition to be ufed, than I have been an eye-wit* 
nefs of at Portfmouth. 

3. Officers would be fooner fet free when {hips are 
paid off. —A ffiip being unrigged in a bafin, might 
be flripped in a few days lefs, and the {lores 
returned fooner than in a harbour; but at Ports¬ 
mouth there is it) a fin which would contain as many 
{hips as arc likely to be paid off at once. 


Thus far for the advantages expedled to be 
derived to the navy from the new Naval Arfenal. 
The faving to be effected by it is eflimated at 
5,goo,ccol. in the firff 15 years, and an equal fum 
in every 15 years afterwards ; to arife from— 


Building tliips in tlu* King’s yards, inltead 
cf by contracts with private builders, 

By making cordage and canvas 


2,580,000 

3,320,000 

£ 5,900,000 


The particulars in fupport of this ellimate are 
probably detailed in the Report; I will, therefore, 
c 4 fuppofe 
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fuppofe the amount accurately Hated in the paper 
fent to me. But in that cafe it would not be in 
my mind, as at prefent advifed, an inducement to 
adopt the propofed meafure; becaufe I believe if 
workmen could be found, there is fufficient accom¬ 
modation in the King’s yards for building the requi- 
fite number of fhips. 

The Commiffioners fay that the number of fhips 
of the line and of 50 guns, including thofebuiltinthe 
King’s yards, Merchants’ yards, andifaken from the 
enemy in the 1 3 years previous to this Report, which 
were fufficient to carryournavy to its then flourifhing 
Hate, amounted to 106, equal to about fix in a year, 
and as we have 20 flips in the prefent dock-yards for 
fhips of the line, the whole number neceffary might 
be built in thofe, allowing each to be more than 
three years in hand, which muff be admitted to 
be a reafonable time for feafoning. If there are 
not already fufficient flips in the King’s yards for 
frigates, I fuppofe more may be provided. How far 
it would be practicable to get a fufficient ftrength of 
artificers for carrying on the whole* of the new work, 
and for the repairs of the navy j or if that could be 
accon^ifhed, how far it would be prudent to engage 
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fo much larger a number than could be employed in 
peace, I will not take upon me to fay. I remem¬ 
ber when the Pegafe was taken by Lord St. Vin¬ 
cent in 1781, it was reported that fhe was built 
in 70 days. That was perhaps not true; nor,if 
true, is it meant to fuggeft that u would be ex¬ 
pedient to attempt to follow fuch an example; as 
I have always underflood that one certain advan¬ 
tage of building in the King’s yards, is, that from 
the length of time the fhips are ufually on the 
ftocks, the timbj|r,is well feafoned, in confequence of 
which they continue longer ferviceable than thofe 
built more quickly in merchants’ yards. 

The faving on Cordage might be made in the 
prefent yards, nearly, if not quite, to the whole 
extent, as in the new Arfenal; if I am right in fup- 
pofing that machinery for that article might be 
eycCted in thefe. 

To the expediency of introducing a manufactory 
for Canvas in a Naval Arfenal,,already alluded to 
generally, there feems to be ferious objections; and 
the faving (if any) may be at lead as well effected 
* by 
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iSy the public eflablifliing one or more *, under 
Juperintendants of its own, in the mod convenient 
.fituations that can be found. The introduction into 
yards of great numbers of men, women and chil¬ 
dren, who mud be employed in fuch a manufac¬ 
tory, would alone be a great evil; and to prevent 
mifehief therefrom, much of the time of the fupe- 
rior officers would be taken up, interfering with 
their more important avocations of building, repair¬ 
ing, &c. 

You will judge how far thefe obfercations are 
entitled to confideration ; I never till now heard the 
meafure fpoken of, except loofely as one to which it 
might be expedient at fome time or other to refort; 
no other reafon occurred to me, therefore, againd it, 
except its enormous expence. In fuch a cafe, the 
arguments in fupport of an opinion, formed to a 
certain extent, without a due examination, ffiould 
be ferutinized with at lead the fame feverity 
as thofe dated in fupport of one, conceived by 


* Such manufafturcs might afford excellent employment in 
the naval fchooln, which I have long felt anxious for the eftab- 
jpnent of. 
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the party propofing it to be of great utility, 
without having duly reflected on all the difficulties 
attendant on its adoption. Many of mine may be 
found to be erroneous or irrelevant. I feel my 
inferiority of judgment on the fubjeft to that of 
the framers of the Report very ftrongly, and moil 
unaffectedly : more efpecially as it is faid to be 
fupported by the authority of feveral gentlemen of 
the very higheft refpeftability, (two of whom I have 
the good fortune to know pcrfonally) but who may 
perhaps have j^d in view only the beft poffible 
arrangements for a Naval Arfenal, without weighing 
concomitant circumflances *. With the fenfe of their 
fuperiority ftrongly impreffed on my mind, I (till feel 
that fome facts which I have hated deferve confide- 
ration ; becaufe I am confident that fteam-engines 
may be applied in the prefent yards with great advan¬ 
tage to many purpofes, fuch as the making cordage, 
to the fawing of timber, rolling and forging copper 
and iron, working the cranes, and perhaps for other 
ufes. The {'paces which they would occupy, would 
certainly, in moft cafes, be much lefs than is now 


■* Mr. Ronnie, Mr. Huildart, Mr. Mylne, Mr. Jcffop, and 
Mr. Whidbey. 


taken 
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taken up by the mode in which the different articles 
are manufactured. Under which convi&ion, it 
that thall be admitted to be correct by competent 
judges, I am quite fure the meafure in contempla¬ 
tion fhould not be propofed to Parliament, till a 
careful furvey of each yard, as it now Hands, thall 
be taken, in order to afeertain what improvements 
can be made in them refpectively; on which 
furveys, well-digefted detigns may be prepared for 
the future probable increale of the improvements j 
fo that as the prefent buildings thall decay, or may 
be gradually taken down, new may be created in 
fuch fituations as, in the end, to render the whole 
complete. 

The expence of fuch furveys would be incon- 
fiderable, and one year only would be loft. If the 
refult thould be a complete adoption of the North- 
fleet plan, the perfon propofing it would go to Par¬ 
liament with a much better fanction than the recom- 
mendation of the Commiffioners for Naval Revifion, 
highly refpe&able as their authority is. The 
throwing down great and extenfive buildings in 
two dock-yards, as propofed, which have been 
ere<° jd at an imtnenfe expence, and fetting up 

others 
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others on a nevvfpotof ground, even if the charge 
to be incurred fhould be only one half of what has 
been ftated, would furely require much delibera¬ 
tion, if the refources of the country were as abun¬ 
dant as they ever were. Of thefe I do not mean 
to fpeak with defpondency ; with proper manage¬ 
ment I am perfuaded they will carry us through 
all our difficulties, whatever their duration may be. 

I have not entered on the queflion alluded to 
by the Commiffioners, refpe&ing the comparative 
oeconomy between talk-work and day-pay, becaufe, 
as far as the former can be adopted, it may be as 
eafily done in the old yards as in a new one. 

The only other point touched upon in the 
abltraft, and that but flightly, relates to Milford 
Haven; but as the building Ihips there is fuggefted, 
I cannot refill recommending that fome enquiry 
may be made before any eftablifhment is fixed for 
that purpofe; the convenience of fuch a one can 
hardly arife from an abundance of timber in the 
neighbourhood ; as I remember to have heard, that 
by far the greater part ufed for the coultruQion 
of the Milford of 74 guns built there, was fup- 

11 plied 



plied fromthe for eft of Dean; which would otherwife 
have been carried to Ilis Majefty’s yard at Plymouth. 
As a port for fhips of war to rcfort to, except a few 
on the Irifh ftation, I fuppofe it has feldom been ufed, 
unlefs by fhips putting in accidentally. 

I well remember the late Mr. Greville labouring 
inceflantly during twelve years to obtain a naval efta- 
blifhment there; but he failed in that, though he 
fucceeded in two other fchemes for the benefit ot 
the port; in one of the cafes, at a great and ufelefs 
expence to the public. A ftrong folicitaiion was 
urged even to make it a tobacco port, notwith- 
(landing its extreme inconvenience in point of 
fituation for importing and exporting, and that 
there is but little home-trade near it. 

If thefe very fuperficial remarks, haftily made, fhall 
contribute in any degree towards inducing you to 
confider the whole fubject attentively, and to avail 
yourfelf, without delay, of the belt advice you can 
obtain as to the pra&icabiliry of improvements in 

i 

the prefent yards, and the extent to which thefe 
can be carried, I fhall think my time has not bcett 
ill'jnployed. 
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- THESE were the obfervations inade to Mr. Per¬ 
ceval at the in Rant of my reading the paper fent 
tome by him; and acknowledging as I do, that 
there is much force in your I.real (hip’s ftatements, 
and in the arguments in fupport of them, I am 
compelled to lay that if I had been fo fortunate as 
to have had the benefit of thofe, when writing to 
the firft lord of the treafury, 1 Ihould ftiil have 
endeavoure d to profs on bjs mind the expediency 
of having the lulled po ruble information refpeding 
the improvements which may be made in the 
pro lent yards, before any tiling fhould be done 
at Northlhet * ; becaule without that a proper 
judgment cannot be formed of the extent to 
which the new v.oik, if decided on, fhould 
be carried; and an ulelefs expence might other- 
wife be incurred by its being begun on a larger 
fcale than might ultimately be deemed necefiary 
for fuch an enquiry, men more competent than 
thofe mentioned by your Lordfhip cannot be found 
in this country, nor 1 believe in the world f. It is 


* Even fut tlie works ncceflary for a dock-yard, as fuggefted 
in p. 4.7, in your Lordlhip’s letter, 
f Sue p. 37, of this traft. 


true 



true that thefe gentlemen, or fome of them, haver 
already examined the dock- yards, but not for the 
purpofe to which I endeavoured to direft Mr. Per¬ 
ceval’s attention. The immediate object, I think, 
fliould be to have correct furveys made of each 
yard as it now is, that it may be afcertained what 
fleam-engines can be erefted, and other improve¬ 
ments made for the works to which they are iuited 
in the dock-yards; and that they may be arranged 
in fuch a manner, as to admit of their benefits 
being extended, as the further increafe of the yards 
may require. 

With the aid of fuch furveys, well digefled 
defigns for the future enlargement of the Arfenals 
may be prepared, with a view to their gradual im¬ 
provement, fo that as the prefent buildings decay, 
new ones may be erected in fuch fituations as in the 
end may render the whole complete; from the want 
of which, I am afraid fome of the buildings lately 
eredled in the dock-yards, have not been placed to 
the beft advantage. 

It was an alarm at the expence of the under¬ 
taking, that led me to flep out of my line, to fub- 

mit 
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arit advice to Mr. Perceval. Concurring with your 
I*ordlhip, as 1 do entirely, ** that the country can 
“ never be ferved by a government of uncon- 
“ trouled departments,” I thought it important 
that he fhould fatisfy himfelf of the neceffity of an 
immenfe expence being incurred, before he (hould 
give his fan&ion to it; for which 1 was the more 
anxious, under a conviction, not fhaken I mu ft con- 
fpfs by any thing in your Lordfhip’s letter, that the 
facings to meet the charge, or in diminution of it, 
will be extremely inconfiderable. The eftiraate, as 
already noticed, is nearly 6,ooo,oool.; nothing is 
included in that for defence j and notwithftanding 
your Lprdfhip’s remarks on the tritenefs of the 
obfervation refpe&ing the actual expence generally 
exceeding the eftimate, and your reference to the 
works lately executed by private companies in the 
river, I am perfuaded the arfenal would not be 
finilhed for any thing like that fumj and that I was 
guilty of no exaggeration, when I fuggefted to 
Mr. Perceval the probability of an expenditure of 
io,ooo,oool., including the extegfive fortifications 
that would be requifite for it’s defence j without 
taking any thing into the calculation for the troops 
to be employed in them. 


D 
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If I am right in fuppofing that all the machinery 
neceffary for the feveral purpofes wanted, may be 
erefled in the prefent yards, and that there are flips 
fuffirient' in them for building all the line-of-battle 
(hips, the articles ofdaving will be reduced to the 
doubtful one of building frigates and fmaller veffels ; 
the mooring chains, and the charge for the men in 
ordinary, whofe wages would be faved by the {hips 
being in a bafin, indead of in a river or harbour. 
Some mifconcepdon mud have prevailed, I think, 
about the plunder of (lores; no new protection againd 
which at the great ports of out-fit has been thought 
of. In the inftances your Lordfhip mentions of eight 
months* fea (lores having been confumed before the 
(hips left the Nore, the grofs corruption of the 
officers mud have been notorious, and it mud be 
hoped was mod feverely puniffied, as a warning 
to deter fuch manifed delinquency in others *. 

On 


* This fa£t furcly deferves a moil minute invcftjgation, to 
have it afeertained whether the {lores alluded to were actually 
plundered, or were articles that had been worked up for the 
{hip’s ufe ; this is the more important, as the charge refers 
to more than one cafe. Mr. Colquhoun, whofe authority is 
quoted, ftates the plunder of llore* in the yards at Portfmouth, 

Plymouth 
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On eftimating the faving arifing from a great 
number of (hips of the line being laid up in a bafin, 
fome allowance fhould be made for the charge to 
be incurred for keeping it in repair. Other consi¬ 
derations, indeed, of a much higher nature, fhould 
alfo not efcape attention; to which I have flightly 
alluded in my paper to Mr. Perceval, namely, the 
danger of fire from accident*, or from an incen¬ 
diary ; nor fhould we exclude from our mind 
attempts that may be made by an enterprizing 
enemy, induced thereto by the hope of deftroying a 
large part of our navy at once j as he will now be 
able, unfortunately, to collect an immenfe force 


Plymouth, and Chatham at 700,0001. a year ; and as he fup- 
pofes the value of thofe in the former to be greater in amount 
than the other two, his eftimate of the plunder at Portfmouth 
alone mu ft be nearly 400,0001. annually ! where now, at leaft, 
there is as much vigilance as in any merchant's warehoufe. 
And in the Thames, he mentions fome river-pirates weighing a 
fhip’s anchor off Rotherhithe, in the night, with which, and 
a whole cable, they actually rowed away in the prefence of 
the captain (who, with his crew, had been afleep while the 
operation was going on), telling him what they had done, and 
wi/hing him a good morning 1 * 

* If it is intended that no fires (hall be allowed in the (hips, 
to guard againft accidents, barracks muff be built and kept in 
repair, for the officers and men who have the care of the /hip* 
to refide in ; refpedting the cxpence of which fome conjecture 
may now be formed. 
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oppofrte to the mouth of the Thames, and within 
04 or 30 hours fail from it, with one wind. 

Having dated as concifely as I could my reafons 
for thinking that an enormous expence fhould not 
be incurred, for a new naval arfenal to the extent 
propofed, I am ready to admit, that the means of 
oflenfive operations France has acquired, by the 
energy with which it has eftablifhed an immenfe 
arfenal at Antwerp, and by the acquifition of all 
the ports of Holland, we may probably be com¬ 
pelled to keep a much larger number of linc-of- 
battle fhips conftantly to the eadward, than have 
hitherto been found neceflary; in which cafe the 
prefent Eadcm Docks may not be found adequate 
for repairing and refitting the fleets to be employed 
in thofe feas, with a fufficient degree of expedition, 
fo as effe£tually to fupply the deficiency of the 
yards at Chatham and Sheemefs for that fervice. 
But I dill feci confident, that, before the larger or 
the narrower fcale is finally decided on, an accurate 
furvey of the prefent yards fhould be made, and that 
detailed plans for their improvement fhould be 
given*. 

* I am aware of the opinion of the Commiflioncrs for 
Naval Revifion, quoted in p. 28. of the Letter, and of tho 
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When your Lordihip obferves, that foffie 

enlargements have been made to the yards 
“ within the fpace of time I am fpeaking of 
“ (that is from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
** prefent year), and that fome few docks and flips 
“ have been added, and fome ftorehoufes built, 
“ but that the additions have by no means kept 
* e pace with the augmentations of our navy,” you 
hardly do juftice to thofe who have prefided in our 
naval departments for nearly three centuries. An- 
derfon, in his Hiftory of Commerce, fays : “ How 
“ much thefe dock-yards, ftorehoufes, &c. (inKent) 
“ have been increafed and improved fince Camden’s 
“ time, and even fince the firft edition of Bilhop 
“ Gibfon’s Additions in 1692, would require a 
“ volume fully to defcribe : and there are enlarge- 
** mcnts, as well as very ufeful and beautiful im- 
“ provements, conftantly making to thofe places, 
“ and alfo to the two famous ports of Portfmouth 
“ and Plymouth.”—Your Lordihip indeed ftates. 


* 

reference to the Reports of Meflrs. Jeflop and others, in p. 29. 
but it is the report of fuch civil engineers, and detailed plan* 
from adlual furveys, that I \vi(h the Minifter to be in 
pofTrflTion of, after t!»e attention of thofe gentlemea (hall have 
been called to the precife point in view. 


that 
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that the latter was formed in the reign of King 
William ; and I have already obferved that, fince the 
end of the feven years’ war, the yard at the former 
has been enlarged more than one-third ; and addi¬ 
tions made in it of feveral docks, balins, and very 
extenfive ftorehoufes, with other very confiderable 
improvements. With the modern additions and 
improvements in fome of the other yards I am not fo 
well acquainted, but i believe they have been exten¬ 
five. If meafures have not been taken for deepening 
the water at the bar near the fpit, at the entrance of 
the harbour at Portfmouth, and for increafing the 
back-water to prevent the future incrcafe of the bar, 
no more time I think fhould be loft in attempting 
works of fuch infinite importance ; unlefs they have 
been deemed impracticable by competent judges. 

The ufe of Northfleet, as a port of out-fit, would 
be confined to the equipment of the (hips employed 
to the eaftward ; for thofe on channel and foreign 
fervice it could not be rendered ferviccable, on 
account of its diftance, and the prevalence of the 
Wind in the fouth-weft quarter during two thirds 
of the year : (hips would get from the Norc (as I 
obferved to Mr. Perceval) to the Downs with almoft 
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any wind in moderate weather # ; but there they would 
be likely to be detained frequently for many weeks, 
in an extremely bad anchorage, with the wind at 
fouth-weft or fouth-fouth-u'efi:; during which time 
there might be a preflmg urgency for employing them. 
In the early part of the year the wind prevails from 
the eaftward, which would, on the other hand, pre¬ 
vent the (hips of the weftern and foreign fquadrons, 
from getting to the river to be fitted. 

Not being able to form a conjecture about the 
nature of the plan for making the propofed arfenal 
by fubfeription under private management, I can 
offer no opinion refpe&ing it; fuch a one, however, 
as holds out the profpedt of the advantages of avoid¬ 
ing the nccefilty of advancing the capital and the 
riik of bad workmanfhip, enfuring at the fame time 
the fpeedy completion of it, {hould not be rejected 
on account of the novelty, or even the improbability 
of its fucceeding, without full deliberation. 

I have thus, in the midft of very prefling engage¬ 
ments in public bufinefs, ran very haftily over the 


* See p. 21 ,22. of this Traft. 
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feveral points in your Lordlhip’s letter, in the hope 
only of contributing towards fatisfying the public of 
the propriety of further enquiry, before we embark 
In an immenfe expencc; fubmitting to the judgment 
of others, with great deference, the considerations 
which have occurred to me, as to the expediency, 
or rather the neceffity, for the extended work, fo 
eamefily recommended by your Lordfhip. 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your moft obedient, and 

very humble fervant. 


March 19th, 
1810. 


GEORGE ROSE. 


Strahin and Prefton, 
Friaten’Sttcet, London. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


One would fcarccly think it neceffary to 
offer any apology for publifhing a new Edition 
of the Great Charter, the grand Palladium 
of Englifli Liberty, at the prefent Day, were it 
not for the faftidious obfervations of fome per- 
fons, who, fond of arbitrary power, would wifk 
to bury in oblivion the valuable rights and privi¬ 
leges which this Charter preferves for the Peo¬ 
ple. This inftrument, to obtain which our An- 
ccftors fought and bled, is the Bulwark to 
which every Briton looks up with confidence, as 
the Afiertor of his Rights, and the Prote&or of 
his Perfonand Property. Hitherto this Charter 
has been inferted in large or expenfive works, 
which have been beyond the means of many 
to obtain, and therefore it has, as it were, 
been loft to them; but for the information pf 
thofe, who wifh to pofiefs a copy of it, the pre¬ 
fent publication is intended; and furcly no one 
will be hardy enough to contend, that this is not 
the time to put into the hands of the People a 
copy of that Charter which aflerts their Rights, 
maintains their Privileges* and protefts their Li- 

B b'erty. 
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berty. No family indeed dught to be without 
it, and the riling generation fliould be inftruded 
in the contents of its various articles. In fhort, 
it fbouid make a part of the education of youth. 

As the hiftory of this country before and at 
the period of obtaining this grant from king 
John is interfperfed through the pages of large 
works, fo that the circumftanccs which led to 
the humiliation of John and his granting this 
Charter to the Barons, can only be known by 
perufing thofe elaborate volumes, it is deemed 
ncceffary to illuftrate this edition of the Charter 
with a fuccind account of the tranfadions of 
thofe times, in order that the Reader may be 
fully acquainted with the motives of the No¬ 
bles who oppolcd the arbitrary proceedings of 
that Monarch, and compelled him to fign this 
Charter, whi.ch no Sovereign fince his time has 
had the preemption to annul; or if they have 
felt thcmfelvcs hurt at the reftraint which it 
put upon them, and have attempted its vio¬ 
lation, have always failed in the attempt. 

The Feudal Syftem, which had been efta- 
blifhed in this kjngdom, was extremely irkfome 
to the Nobles, who, on the day of the corona¬ 
tion of Henry I. (Aug. 5, 1 loo,) demanded of 
that prince an oath to abolifli all the unjuft prac¬ 
tice! 
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tices and illegal exa&ions of the late reign, that 
of Williaqj Rufus, and to ena<5t better laws than 
had ever been in ufe under any preceding Tove- 
rcign of England. Accordingly, before the ex¬ 
piration of the day on vfhich he was crowned, 
he granted a charter, by which he engaged to 
alleviate the rigour of the feudal inftitutions, to 
re-eftablifh the Laws of Edward the Confirffor, 
as improved by William the Conqueror, and to 
make an effectual reforn! of the abufes com¬ 
mitted during the adminiftration of his father 
and his brother *. 

The defire of liberty is one of the ftrongeft 
paffions of our nature; and although its ardor 
be reftrained by a long fubmiflSon to eftablifhed 
government, the flame flill burns in the breafi: of 
the individual; and while it animates the favage 


* Vid. Matthew Paris, p. 53.—Copies of this Charter were 
immediately difperfed over the different parts of the kingdom, 
one to each county ; hut the purport of it was fo little re¬ 
garded by Henry after he had eftablifhed kimfelfon the throne, 
that in the reign of king John, it was almoft forgotten that 
fuch a charter had ever exilled; and fcarcely a lingle copy of 
it could then be found. Sir Henry Spelvnan obferves, that 
this inftrument was the original of Magna Cbarta, containing 
moft of the articles of it, either fpccifically exprefTed, or gene¬ 
rally included under the confirmation of the laws ofkdidward 
the Conieffor. 

Ba 
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to rcfift the attempts of the enemy who would 
eaflave him,%it ftimulates the members of a re- 
gular community to affert their native rights 
•againil the tyranny of their rulers. King John 
had exercifed his adrainiftration in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as feeracd to authorize a conclufion that he 
confidered himfelf as the ablolute fovereign of a 
.people who had no pretenfions to re31 liberty. 
He oppredgd them with conftant exadions; the 
produce of which he mfually eonverted to the 
purpofes of his private convenience, without re¬ 
gard to the public benefit of his realm; a civ 
cumftance which feldom fails to alienate the 
afFcdicms of the people from the fovereign*. 
He difgufted his nobles by his inlolence and 


To exemplify this affertion from the tranfaftioiis of our 
Own times, vve have only to turn to the affairs of France pre¬ 
vious to the late Revolution. It is a well known fadt, that 
the intolerable exactions made by Louis XVI. on the people 
of that country, weje laviibeti away in a great theafure on 
court parafites and favourites, innumerable examples of which 
appeared in the Lkre Rcuge, publilhed in that country foon 
after the commencement of the Revolution, which had a great 
influence'on the minds of the people, paved the way for bis 
dethronement, and«brought him at length to the guillotine. 
Louis the Sixteeuth was the miideft prince that had fat upon 
the throne of France fur a long ferie* of years; and the people 
geoerallyi^fert their rights wheu princes of a mild difpofition 
arc placed at the helm. 


hrtMfwr • 
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naiiten ^ ; he inflamed the re&ntment of many 
by debauching their wives and daughters, and 
in ridiculing their complaints of the injury and 
difhonour which he thus inflided : he en¬ 
croached on the rights of his fubjeds of all 
ranks: he paid no attention to the political duty 
of a fovereign, or to the moral integrity of a 
man. A prince of fuch a character could not 
be the objed of popular efteem or attachment; 
and it was natural to exped, that the fpirit of 
the people would at length be rouied to a vindi¬ 
cation of their privileges, and to a peremptory 
demand of the full enjoyment of the freedom of 
their conftitution. The tyrannical behaviour of 
John, his general pufillanimity, his levity of 
conduct, his mixture of arrogance and mean- 
nefs, all concurred to flatter the Englilh with 
flrong hopes of the fuccefs of fuch vigorous mca* 
furcs as they might be induced to purfue for the 
humiliation of the tyrant and the recovery of 
their liberties. The rupture between the king 
and the Roman pontiff" feemed to point out the 
prefent period (about 1208) as a favourable op¬ 
portunity for oppofmg the arbitrary career of 
the former; but the difeontents of the people 
were not yet fufficiently matured for adion, and 
no regular plan of refiftance had as yet l>een con¬ 
certed. 
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It cannot, however, be fuppofed tha*' John 
was infenfible to the general diSTatisfa<|ion of his 
fubjc&s; and, as he apprehended, from the per¬ 
severing vengeance of pope Innocent, a bull for 
his excommunication, Which would Shake the 
allegiance of his people, and furnifh them with a 
plaufible pretext for the revolt, he demanded 
thc^ons or other near relatives of his principal 
Barons as hoftages for their fidelity. 

In the year 120Q the pope excommunicated 
John by name; which fentence gave a papal 
ian&ion (a powerful engine in thdle times of 
fuperftition and bigotry) to the difeontents of 
the English, and occafioned the migration of 
many of them. In this dilemma he undertook 
an expedition to Ireland, wifely judging, that 
by thus amufing and employing his fubjeCts h<J 
Should hinder them from brooding on the 
thoughts of an.-interdicted realm and an ex- 
comrpunicatcd fovereign. This expedition was 
undertaken in 1210, and the king was fuccefs- 
ful in fubduing the IriSh to obedience; after 
w hich he returned to England, where he ex¬ 
torted targe fums from thofe religious orders 
which had either not contributed at all, or had 
given what he thought an inefficient propos¬ 
tion* towards the expcnccs of his late enter- 


on zr, 
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jpdft This circumflance helped to draw off 
the affe&iqns of the clergy ; whofe favour the 
kings of England had always found it proper to 
gain and to preferve. 

In the year 1211, as John could not be 
brought to terms of reconciliation with the court 
of Rome, his Holinefs publifhed a Bull, abfolv- 
ing all the vaflals of king John, and his fubje&s 
of every defeription, from their allegiance, and 
commanding them, on pain of excommunica¬ 
tion, to avoid all commerce with him at his 
tabic, as well as in his council, and not even to 
difeourfe with him on any occafion f. Al¬ 
though the fubftantial purport of this fentence 
amounted to a depofition, the papal cafuiftry 
made a formal difference between the bull for 
diflblving the allegiance of the fubjetff, and the 
edidl for hurling a monarch from his throne. 
The next gradation, therefore, of pontifical re¬ 
venge was a fentence which depoied John from 
his royal dignity, and notified the pope's inten¬ 
tion of filling the throne of England with ano¬ 
ther prince J. By this bull, which was fulmi¬ 
nated in 1212, ail Chriftian princes, barons, and 
knights, were exhorted to avenge the injuries 


* Vid. Matth. Paris, p. 820, 221.—Trivet. Annul, 
t Vid. Matth. Par; p. 221. J Matth. Par. p. 223. 

anjd 
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and faffcrings of the church, by joining in 4 
crufadc againft the impious John; a fervicc 
winch (according to the artful, intercfted, and 
pre/umptuous infolencc of a foreign prieft, 
whofc power kept pace? with the bigoted blind- 
nefs and ignorance of the times,) would entitle 
them to a plenary abfoiution from all their 
fins *. 

To reprefs the incurfions of Llewellyn, who 
was inftigated by the pope to take up arm s 
. againft John, he advanced with a jarge army to 
‘Nottingham, and ordered all the hoftages to the 
amount of thirty perfons of the firft rank in 
Wales, to be put to death. He was, however, 
prevented from putting his fanguinary threat, 
(that of exterminating the perfidious Wcllh) 
into execution, by the alarming accounts which 
he received of a confpiracy formed by many of 
his Barons againft his liberty or his life. The 
fucceffivc intimations of this nature that were 
conveyed to him, lb much dilcouragcd him, 
that he difmified his forces, and haftened to 
the metropolis. By imprifoning fevcral of the 
iufpe&ed Nobles, banifhing fume, and demand¬ 
ing hoftages of others, he allayed his apprehen- 
fions of prefent danger, though he augmented 

'• Matth. Pax. p. 223. 
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tJffc oium of his admin iftration. This he en¬ 
deavoured to remove by fome favourable and po¬ 
pular adr; but thefe being aferibed rather to 
the dilates of temporizing policy than to ahy 
permanent intentions of a beneficient fway, had 
little effeft in conciliating the public favour. 

In 1213} Philip king of France adembleda 
very powerful army, with the intention of con¬ 
quering England; but Innocent, who was ap- 
pre’nenfive of Philip’s becoming too powerful to 
heed the future dictates of the fee of Rome, by 
the annexation of the kingdom "of England to 
his other dominions, gave fecret inflru&ions to 
Pandulf, his legate, to make peace with John, 
but to infill on fuch terms as would fecure vic¬ 
tory to the church. The legate, in his con¬ 
ference with John, prognofticated the utter 
ruin of that prince, if he fhouid not fpeedily 
humble himfelf towards the church. He afliured 
him that Philip had received general encourage¬ 
ment from the Englifh Barons, who would cer¬ 
tainly, on the commencement of hoftilities, re¬ 
volt to that monarch, and perhaps deliver their 
mailer into the hands of his rival; and that, 
sven if the propagation of difeontent fhouid not. 

* Chroa. Dunft.—Chron. Walt. Covent. 


be 
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fee fo extenfive as there was rcafon to b$heve, 
the fuperior power of Philip and the church 
would quickly and effcdually crulh him. The 
rhetoric of Pandulf, fupported as it was by pro¬ 
bability of remark, operated with fudden con- 
vidion on the mind of John, who declared him- 
felf willing to fubmit -without referve to the 
judgement of the church. The conditions of 
peace which the pope had drawn up were now 
produced by the legate, and ratified by the fub- 
feription of the humiliated King, on the 13th 
of May, 1213*. But this fcenc, fo derogatory 
to the honour of the crown and the dignity of 
the nation, was not the only difgracc to which 
England, by the mifeondud of her monarch, 
was now fubjeded. It was hinted to John by 

* The moft important of thefe conditions were, that John 
Should receive Cardinal Stephen Langton as Anhbiihop of 
Canterbury; reftore all the clergy whom he had expelled 
from their preferments; grant an indemnification of all da¬ 
mages fuftatned either by ecclefiaftics or laymen for their ad¬ 
herence to the will of the pope; pay a certain fum to Lang¬ 
ton by way of compenfation for the lofs arising from the de¬ 
tention of the revenues of his fee; 4nd that all di fput#s which 
might arife in the execution of this treaty Should be referred to 
the pope or his reprefentative. The Earl of Boulogne, and 
three English Earls, guaranteed, by ?ath, the punctual ob¬ 
servance of the convention. Vid. Matthew Paris, p. S?5— 
227.—Annals of Waverity, p, 177 . 
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thear^ul and infinnating Pandulf, that the moft 
efficacio\§ means of preventing the fuccefs of 
Philip’s defigns, as well as of keeping the difaf- 
fedted Englifh in awe, would b« the tributary 
furrender both of England and Ireland to the 
pope, whofe influence and authority would then 
be more immediately exerted for the protection 
of bis vaflal. Accordingly, two days afterwards 
(May 15) John, continuing his career of igno¬ 
minious fubmiffion, refigned his Englifli and 
Irifh dominions to Innocent and hisfucceflors in 
the popedom; confenting, by charter, to hold 
them in fief of the fee of Rome, and to acknow¬ 
ledge his vaflalage by the payment of feven hun¬ 
dred marks for England, and three hundred for 
Ireland; and concluding the inftrument with a 
ftipulation, that, if he or any of his fucceffors 
lhonld infringe it, a forfeiture of the fiefs fhould 
enfue *. This charter being delivered to Pan¬ 
dulf, John performed homage to the deputy of 
his new lord, and fwore fealty to the abfentpon¬ 
tiff ; and the nuncio was fo rejoiced at the tri¬ 
umph of the church over royalty, that he arro¬ 
gantly trampled on the money which the,king 


* V-id. Mattli. Far. p. 22,*.—'Chronir. Hemiagf. lib. ii. 


tap. i)8.—:Annal- Waverl. 
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tod g i ven as an earned of tributary fubjr'feion ; 
an rafolence for which he was reproved by the 
archbilhop of Dublin. 

About the middle of the year 1214, inteflane 
commotions were on the point of agitating the 
kingdom. The people had long endured the 
king's opprcffions; but, though they had been 
long dtfaffe&ed, they had not yet determined on 
vindicating their liberties by th« fword. An op¬ 
portunity for exertion, however, leaned to have 
arrived, when the infc&ion of difeontent ho- 
come lo general as to prognofticate fuccefs to 
the popular efforts, and when the inftances of 
mean fubmiffion which the lovereign had (hewn, 
flattered the public wilhes with the profped of 
his acquielcfcnce in the fpirited demands of a na¬ 
tional aflociation. Occalional meetings of the 
Barons had already taken place; and the Arch¬ 
bilhop of Canterbury, (Stephen Langton,) 
though he had 1 been obtruded on the nation by 
the influence of the pope of Rome, and though, 
as a member of the college of cardinals, he 
could not have been expe&ed to chcrilh a very 
warm regard fbr the privileges of the people, 
had even taken the lead in the defign of circum- 
ferit mg the power of John within the limits of 
eonititutionul authority. He had produced, be- 
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fore a pl(ty of the Barons, a copy of the charter . 
of HenryShe Firft, which he recommended Jo 
the attention of thoife who wifhed for the reftora- 
tion of their liberties; and all the Barons who 
were prefent had fworn, that they would, lo 
loon as an opportunity ihonld offer, bbldly affert 
their rights, and rifle their lives in fo glorious a 
caufe*. About the time of John’s laft return 
from the continent, in October this year, many 
of the Barons affembled at Bury, where they 
renewed their promiles of making a formal de¬ 
mand of their ancient privileges; and even 
fwore, that they would harrafs theking with in*- 
ceffant hoftilities, till they lliould extort from 
him a compliance with their requilitions. They 
fixed the approaching Chriftmas for the intima¬ 
tion of their demands to their fovereign; andj 
refolved to employ the intervening period in pre¬ 
parations for fupporting their claims by the effi¬ 
cacy of arms, if a determined refufal from the 
king Ihould render that violent appeal necef- 
fary -j\ 

The confederated Batons, attended by .an 
armed retimie, appeared at court‘on the Othof 
January, |2lfi ; and, being introduced to the 

5 V4d. Matth. Paris, p. SI U f Yid. Mattk.’Par. p. 849, . 

king, 
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,kiqg, requeued a confirmation of the CJ&rtcr of 
the Firft, and of the Laws pf Edward 
the Confefifor, in purfuancc of the oath which 
he had lately taken on his receiving abfolution 
from the Archbifhop of Canterbury. John re¬ 
futed to accede to their folicitations, and even 
required them to promife that they would never 
advance fuch claims in future; but the tone of 
firmncfs which ho* aflumed was not fufficicnt to 
, awe them into fo mean a condefcenfion; and 
finding it expedient to affurac a more compla¬ 
cent demeanour, he defired that a proper time 
might be allowed him to deliberate on the very 
important obje&s of their petition. The Arch- 
bi(hop of Canterbury, the Bifhop of Ely, and 
the Earl of Pembroke, offering themfclves as 
fiireties for his returning a fatisfa&ory anfwer at 
the enfuing Eafter, the Barons retired from his 
pretence*. 

To guard againft the machinations of the af- 
fociated Nobles, the king exafted, from his fub- 
jeds in general, a renewal of homage and 
fealty; and, that he might fecure on his fide the 
powerful influence of the clergy, he granted a 
charter, by which he conferred, on all chapters 

* Vid. Matth. Far, ad aqn. 1215.—Matthew of Weftmin- 

fitt. 
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ancT conventual focieties, the free right of (up- 
plying tff^ir own vacancies *. As the affirmA* 
tion of the crofs was ufually deemed a vgad 
protection to the perfons and property of in¬ 
dividuals, he diftinguilhed himfelf by that badge, 
though he had no intentions of aCting as a cru- 
fard. He fent an envoy to Rome, to notify his 
appeal to the tribunal of the fovereign pontiff 
from the unrcafonable demands of his Barons. 
The latter alfo had recourfe to the pope, whom 
they folicited to procure for them the re-eft a- 
blifhment of their rights. In this difpute, In¬ 
nocent thought proper to efpoufe the caufe of 
the king, whofe vaffalage he expe&ed to lofe if 
the Barons Ihould triumph in the contcft. 

The confederated Barons met at Stamford in 
Lincolnfhire in Eafter-wcck, accompanied by 
all their knights, and a confider^ble number of 
common people; and they marched in formida¬ 
ble array to Brackley, the king being then at Ox¬ 
ford. Hearing of their approach, John fent 
meflengers to enquire what were the laws and 
liberties which they defired. To thefc deputies 
the Barons delivered a fcliedule of .their demands; 
affirming, that, if their fovereign (hould refuft 
his aflent, they would inftantly declare war 

Rytn. Fotdera, tom. i. 

againft 
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againft him. John was no fooner informed. of 
tkcdifferent articles which they had wopofed, 
tl^an he furioufly protefted, that he Would never 
grpnt iiich conditions as wou^d degrade him from 
his royal dignity into a ftate of'fervitude. This 
declaration of the king impelled the Barons into 
immediate a&ion. They conferred the com¬ 
mand of their forces on Robert Fitz-Walter> 
with the title of “ Marefchal of the Army of 
God and the Holy Churchand commenced 
their warlike operations with the liege of the 
royal caftle of Northampton; from which tbej 
repaired to Bedford, and received the voluntary 
furrender of the ca&le and town. They after¬ 
wards haftened to the capital, and took poffcf- 
lion of it without refinance. Having got the 
metropolis in their power, many others of the 
Nobilitry and Gentry flocked to their ftandard, 
and joined ^he* baronial army, which foon be¬ 
came lo numerous as to defy the whole force 
which the king could mufter. 

In this extremity John requeued the primate 
to excommunicate the rebels, for having rifcn in 
arms again# a prince who had aflumed the 
profs; but Langton, being warmly interefted in 
the canle of the Barons, though he had wifely 
kept himfclf from appearing as an open abettor, 

found 
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fo«Md*oretenccs for delaying the exercife of fpi- 
ritual afcms. Thus difappointed, the king fetfr''' 
a propofal to the confederates, couched in £jJc 
form of letters patent, offering to refer the con- 
federation of the liberties required by them either 
to the pope alone, or to eight noblemen, jointly 
with his holinefs, four of whom fhould be named 
by himfelf, and the other four by the Barons ; 
and promifing, that, with regard to the other ob¬ 
jects of their folicitations, he would do them juf- 
tice by the award of their peers. But the Barons 
rejected his propofitions; and, confcious of the 
difparity of his force, he was at length con- 
flrained, by the per/evering boldnefs of an armed 
confederacy, to furrender at difcretion. Ho 
then fent the Earl of Pembroke to aflure them, 
that he would grant their demands, and to ap¬ 
point a time and place for a public conference, 
in which all difputes fhould be amicably adjufted. 

On the day appointed for the decifion of this 
momentous controverfy, the king and the few 
nobles who adhered to him appeared in an ex- 
tenfive meadow between Staines and Windfor, 
immortalized in Englifh hiftory by the appella¬ 
tion of Iluning-mede, (generally called * Runy 

* This place feems to have derived its name from this cele¬ 
brated treaty; Httnm, in the Saxon language, fignifying coqu- 
cU„ agreeably to Matth. Weftm. who terms it eowwii-ead , 
“ psatum coucilii.’' D medc -; 1 ! 
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mode;) and, on theoppofite'fide of thrWffcad, 

t Barons and their numerous follqsfers fixed 
ir camp. After a difcuffion which continued 
for nine days, the king fubfcribed the Great 
Charter of Englilh Liberty, which has generally 
obtained the Latin defignation of Magna Charta, 
on the 15th of June, 1215. 

Thus was the Great Charter, which eftablilhes 
even at the prefent day the rights and privileges 
of the fubjed, obtained from one of the mod 
tyrannical kings that ever fwayed the feeptre in 
Britain; but it was fo difagreeable to John, that 
he fought every opportunity to annul it. Indeed 
he tad no fooner figned this grand Foundation 
of the Englifh Conllitution and Liberty, than 
he perceived that his power was circutnfcribed, 
and it required all the fagacity and precaution of 
the Barons to fccure the obfervance of its arti¬ 
cles. The king defired to take revenge on the 
Barons, but he was neither in pofleffion of men 
nor of money fufficient to fupport him in the 
execution of his ambitious defigns; and, that 
he might carry on a fuccefsfui war againft the 
patriots, he invited over to this countiy vaft 
numbers of people from France, Germany, Flan¬ 
ders, and ftaly, promifing them, as a reward 
for their Cervices, the eftates of the rebellious 

Barons, 
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Barons, he was pleafed to term them. H| 
likewife applied to the pope (Innocent III.) #> 
whom he lent a copy of the .Great Charter, 
pra/lig to be abfolved from the oath he had 
taken to obferve it. His holinefs feeling chagrin 
at the humiliating lituation of his vaflal, imme¬ 
diately fet afide John’s oath, and declared that the 
infolence of the JIarons Ihould not go unpunilh- 
ed. He therefore commanded them to relinquifh 
the privileges they had juft obtained, or incur 
the anger of the holy fee. Herein, however, he 
was difappointed ; for the Barons laughed at his 
rage, and contemned his threats. The confc- 
quence was, that the dogs of war were let looie, 
and the moft dreadful ravages were committed 
in the kingdom. He defolated the counties of 
Middlcfex, Hertford, ElTex, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon, glutting his revenge with all that 
mixture of pleafure and favage ferocity which; 
pervade the heart of a fanguinary tyrant, intent 
on the deftrudion of his fellow creatures; while 
his friend, pope Innocent, thundered his ana¬ 
themas againft the Barons and their followers. 
At length, the king finding that his troops greatly 
deferted to the enemy, itaffededhim fo much, 
that he was thrown into a fever which! put an 
end to his life on the 19 th of Odober, 1216 , 

D 2 about 
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&out a year and four months after he had figned 
B5agna Charta. 

'X^his Charter was feveral times confirmed,, and 
as often violated by John’s fon and fucceiTor 
Henry III. till (in the 3/th year of his reign) he 
met the whole parliament, on the 4 th of May, 
1253, in Weftminfter Hall. On this occafion 
the prelates and clergy were irutheir full robes, 
and each held a burning taper in his hand. The 
Great Charter was read aloud before this auguft 
adembly; and the Archbifhop of Canterbury pro¬ 
nounced a fentence of excommunication, con¬ 
taining the moil tremendous maledi&ions and 
denunciations of the Divine wrath againfl all 
fuch as fhould violate, or confent to the viola¬ 
tion of any of its articles. The prelates and 
clergy then threw down their tapers on the 
ground, and exclaimed, “ May the foul of every 
one who ihali incur this fentence fo (link and 
corrupt in hell.” To which the king, laying 
his hand upon his heart, replied, “ So help me, 
God! I will preferve all thefe articles inviolate, 
as I am a man, as I am a chriftian, as I am a 
knight, and as I am a king crowned and anoint¬ 
ed*.” If rauft be confcfled, that nothing 

could 

* At the beginning of this ceremony a taper way offered to 
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could ^cceed the aweful folemnity of theft: c4lf- 
gations; yet, fuch was the nefarious infatuation 
of this mifguided prince, that he was guilty of a 
continual violation of them: for the very next 
year he again invaded the rights of his people, 
and the Barons entered into a war ag^ipft him’; 
when, after various fuccefs, he confirmed this 
Charter in the fifty-fecond year of his reign. 
Several attempts were made in after times to 
do away the effe£b of Magna Charta, partial* 
larly by the Stuart family, who ftrove with all 
their might to mutilate the venerable fabric, by 
the inftitution of the court of Star Chamber, and 
by other arbitrary proceedings. One of them 
loft his life at Whitehall, and another probably 
faved his life by abdicating the throne. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The Great Charter, fo equitable, and lo be* 
neficial to the fubjed, is the moft ancient writ¬ 
ten law of the land. In the 25.th of Edward the 

• 

preflion : “At I belong not to the facerdotal order, it it out 
of my province to hold a light on tbit occafion; but my heart 
bears a ilronger teftimony than can be declared by mere extetw 
pal forms." Vid. Matth. Paris, p. 339. Alas! how little 
faith is to be placed cm the word*, or oaths of feme potentates 1 

IB*?™#, 
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Ktffc* (Oft. 7, 12Q7,) it was again confirmed, 
audit was ordained, that “ it {hall be taken as 
the cbqjnaon law.” And by the 43rd of Ed¬ 
ward the Third, anno 1370* all ftatutcs made 
again# it are declared to be “ null and void.” 
In the aft of Parliament, pafied in the 25th of 
Edward I. which is {fill in force, although 
ftrangely neglefted, are the following claufes: 

Cap.,8. “ And we will, that if any judgement be given 
from henceforth, contrary to the points of the Charter afore¬ 
faid, by the Jullices, or by any other Miniftcrs, that hold 
plea before them, againfl the’points of the Charter, it (hall be 
undone, and holden for nought.” 

. Cap. 3. “ And we will, that the fame Charter (hall be font 
adder one feai, to Cathedral Churches throughout our Realm, 
there to remain, and (hall be read before the people two times 
by the year.” 

Cap. 4. “ And that alt Archbifltops and Bifliops (hall pro¬ 
nounce the fentence of excommunication again ft all thofe, 
that by word, deed, or council, do contrary to the aforefaid 
Charter, or that in any poiotbreak or undo it. And that the 
(hid curies be twice a year denounced and publiihed by the 
PHdattt aforefaid. And if the fame Prelates, Bilhops, or any 
«f diem, be remife in the denunciation of the faid fentence, 
the Archbifljopt of Canterbury and York, for the time being, 
full compel and diftrain them to the execution of their duties 
in form aforefaid.” 

It is impoflible that any thing can be of greater 
importance, than that the people fhould be from 
time to time inftrufted as to the extent of their 
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rigHts and privileges, that they may be embpL 
dened V? affert, and vigoroufly to defend than. 
It is therefore, agreeably to the abovec^ales, 
highly incumbent on the Bifhops immediately to 
conform themfelves to the orders of the above 
Ad of Parliament, and to dired, that the Great 
Charter be read twice a year in their rdpedive 
cathedrals, together with “the Sentence of Ex- 
communication againft all thofe, that by word, 
deed, or council, do contrary to the aforelaid 
Charter, or that in any point break or undo it.” 

Lord Somers, fpeaking of the Great Charter 
fays, 

“ Magna Charta being only an Abridgement of our ancient 
Laws and Cuiloms, the King that fwears to it, fvvears to them 
all, and is not admitted to be the interpreter .of it, or to de¬ 
termine what is good or evil, lit to be obferved or annulled in 
it, and he can have no more power over the reft. This hav¬ 
ing been confirmed by more Parliaments than we have had 
Kings fince that time, the fyrne obligation mult ftill lie upon 
them all, as upon John and Henry, in whofe time that Claim 
of Right was compiled. We know the value our anceftors fet 
upon their Liberties, and the courage with which they de¬ 
fended them ; and we can have no better example to encou¬ 
rage us, never to fuffer them to be violated or diminiihed *.*’ 

• See " Judgement of Kingdoms and Nations,” paragr. 6.—Lord 
Somers, die author of this work, was one of the gresteft lawyer* this 
country could beaii of; he was Lord Chancellor in the reignof ,Wil* 
Item Hi. 

Ift 
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In a Letter figned Publicola, publiflieiirin 
S|| Times, April 3 , 1810, and addrefledto his- 
Gfr^Cc the Archbifliop of Canterbury, are the 
followup paflages: 

- " The Great Charter Is the very eflence of our Kings, to 
govern according to Law; for where the will governs, and 
not the Law, there is no longer King. The Law is to be the 
only rule and meafure of his government. He can do nothing 
as a King but what he can legally do. “ The Law," faith 
Bra&on, who wrote under Henry III. “ maketh the King. 
Let the King therefore render to the Law, wliat the Law has 
invefted in him with regard to others—dominion and power; 
for he is not truly King, where will and pleafure rule, and 
not the Law.” It is, therefore, one of the firft axioms of our 
Regal Government, that “ the Law makes the King,” and 
he fubje&s himfelf to the Law by his Coronation Oath. For 
when a King of England is crowned, the Archbiihop or Bifhop 
fays to him “ Will you folemnly promife and fwear to govern 
the people of this kingdom of England according to the laws 
and cuftoms of the fame ?’* The King anfwers, “ I folemnly 
promife fo to do.” “ Will you preferve unto the Bifhops and 
Clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all fuch rights and privileges as by law do or frail ap¬ 
pertain unto them, or any of them?” The King anfwers, 
** All this I promife to do.” 

. Now, when the prefent K mg acceded to the throne, the 
above queftions were put to him, and he gave the above an¬ 
fwers j and, therein*, your Grace will rejoice with every in¬ 
dividual of this realm, that the King is bound to obferveand 
keep the “ Great Charter.” I fay your Grace will rejoiee, 
beeaufo the very firft article of that Chatter is, “ That the 
Church of England (hall be free, and enjoy her whole rights 

and 
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.aniftlberties inviolable.” And I am Cure every individual 
will rejc\ce, becaufe another chapter in the Charter lays, 
“ No man fliall be taken or imprifoned, or diffeized of his 
freehold, or outlawed, or banilhed, or any wag^jk&royed; 
nor will we pafs upon him, or commit him to prifon, unlefs 
by the legal judgement of his Peers, or by the law of the land.” 
But I have no fear that the King will at any time attempt, or 
encourage, or countenance others, to break any of the points 
of the Great Charter; for I remember that a little while ago, 
when fome alterations in the laws with regard to religion 
were fuggefted to him, he replied, that “ it was againft his 
Coronation Oath, and he could not do it.” And, therefore, 
I am fure the Kiag will not fuffer any of his fubjefts to be im¬ 
prifoned, “ unlefs by the judgement of his Peers;” for that 
would be equally againft his Coronation Oath, being againft 
the “ Great Charter,” which is the foundation of the liberties 
both of the church and of the people. 

From the King I will pafs to the Judges. The Judges are 
fworn to execute juftice (as my Lord Coke fays, 12 ch. 64.) 
“ according to law and cuftom of England.” This proves, 
how juftly the laws are called the great inheritances of every 
fubjeft, and the inheritance of inheritances, without which 
we have no inheritance. For (as Lord Somers obferves) “ as 
the fubjefts of the King are born to lands, and other things, 
fo they are born to inherit and enjoy the laws of this realm, 
that fo every man have an equal benefit by law.” 

Now, if the Judges are fworn to execute juftice according 
to law, are they not bound to execute juftice according to 
Magna Charta ? Then what fays the preat Charter ? It 
fays, “ No freeman fhall be impitfoned, unlefs by the legal 
judgement of his Peers.” Again, what fays the Aft of Con¬ 
firmation of the Great Charter by Edward the Firft ? It lays, 
“ Our Juftice*, Sheriffs, Mayors, and other Minifters, which 

E under 
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under os have the laws of our. land to guide, (hail allofelhe 
satue. Charter pleaded before them in judgement in all i‘s points, 
as the common law.” This (fays my Lord Coke) is a claufe 
woolly *-• be written in letters of gold: and here (he adds) it 
is tp be obfervod that tlu. laws are the Judges 4 guides, or 
leaders, according to that rule, “ Lex ell exercitus judicum 
tutifiintus duilor, or Lex eft optimus judicis zenagogus, and 
Lex dt luuffunaeaflis.” (2 Inft. 52fi.) 

The Judges of the land are, therefore, bound to do juftice 
to every mail according to thelaw of the land. Queen Eliza* 
beth and .her Counfeilors prefled the Judges very hardly to 
obey the Patent under her Great Seal, in the cafe of Caven- 
dilli; but they anfwered, “ that both fhe and they had taken 
an oath to keep the law, and if they (hould obey her com¬ 
mands, the law would not warrant them, 44 flic. (Anderfon's 
Hep. p. 155.) And be (ides the offence againft God, their 
country, and the commonwealth, they aliedged the example 
of Empfon and Dudley, who were executed as traitors, as 
were Gavefton, the two Spencers, Trefiiian, Strafford, and 
others, for fubverting the laws of the land, in obedience to 
to the King’s command, whereby they (aid, “ They were de¬ 
terred from obey ing her illegal commands. 4 * They had fwoirt 
to keep the Law, notwithliaading the King’s writs, knew that 
the Law depended not upon his wilt; and the fame oath that 
obljged them not to regard any command they (hould receive 
from him, lhewed, that they were not to exped indemnity by 
it; and not only, that the King had neither the power of 
nuking, altering, mitigating, or interpreting the Law; but 
that he was not at <|11 to be heard, in general or particular 
matters, otberwife than as be fpeaks, in the common courfe 
of juftice, by the courts legally eftablifoed. Hence it appears 
that the Judges are bound to decide according to the Great 
Charter; for that is a part (and the tnoft valuable part) of 
our Laws, and they are fworn to exocute juftice " 
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to -die Laws.** Upon this principle it was that “when a 
letter was written by the Speaker to the Judges, to ftay yo, 
ceedings againit a privileged perfon, they rejected it as con¬ 
trary to their oath of office. (See Noy, 83. 757.) 

But I will not occupy your Grace too musli^f Vill juft 
introduce to your notice a paffage from the “ Hiftory of the 
Reign of King Charles the Second,” by Bilhop Burnet 

“ The Houfe” he is fpeaking of the Houfe of Commons in 
the year 1G80, “ did likewife fend their Serjeant to many parts 
of England, to bring up abhorrers as delinquents; upon which 
the right that they had to imprifon any befides their own 
members came to be much queftioned, fince they could not 
receive an information upon oath, nor proceed againit fuchas 
refufed to appear before them. In many places, thofe for 
whom they fent their Serjeant^ refufed to come up. It was 
found that fuch practices were grounded on no law, and were 
no elder than Queen Elizableth’s time. While the Houfe of 
Commons ufed that power more gently, it was fubmitted to 
in refpetfl to it; but now it grew to be fo much extended that 
many refolved not to fubmit to it.” (See Vol. ii. p. 121.) 

Now, I will offer to your Grace a little comment on this 
paffage. Firft, the Bilhop fays, “ It was found that fuch 
practices were grounded on no Law.” To be fure it was, 
for Magna Charta fays, “ No freeman {ball be imprifoned, 
but by the legal judgement of his peers.” Then he fays, 
“ Such practices were no elder than Queen Elizabeth's tiir e.” 
This is very important; for it iliould feem that the Houfe 
wanted to fet up an “ immemorial cuftom,” but they could 
afeend no higher than Queen Elizabeth’s time. Now, it is 
clear and eftablilhed law, that in order*to make a “ cuftom” 
good, it muff have been ufed fo long, “ that the memory ol 
man runneth not to the contrary.” If any one can fhew the 
beginning of it within “legal” memory, (that is, within any 

E 2 tinn 
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time fmce the firft year of the reign of Richard I.) it iss.ota 
goqd cjuftom. But, fuppofing they could have found prece» 
dents before the time of Elizabeth, could they have a&ed 
upon them ? Certainly not: for, as Lord Coke fays, “ No 
cuftom* esn. prevail againil an exprefs A<fl of Parliament;” 
and Magna Charta is an exprefs ad, which declares that 
“ No freeman ihali be imprifoned but by the legul judgement 
of his peers.” However, the Bifhop adds, that “ while the 
Houfe of Commons ufed that power gently, it was fubmitted 
to in refped to it; but now it grew to be fo much extended 
(a dangerous and alarming circumliance indeed!) that many 
refolved not to fubmit to it.” 


The very important, inftrument which we 
have prefented to the Header was tranflated f rom 
an authentic copy of Magna Charta, depofited 
in the Library of the Britifh Mufeum. There 
are fo me few paflages fomewhat different from 
the eopy which is given in Matthew Paris’s Hif- 
tory ; but thefe variations do not affed the fenfe, 
and are therefore of little confequence. There 
are two other copies of this Charter in the Cot¬ 
ton library, which are as old as the time of 
king John. One has the broad fcal affixed to 
it, and both appear to have been written by the 
fame hand. Thaf; which has no feal has two 
flits at the botton, from which, without doubt, 
originally hung two feals. 


MAGNA 



MAGNA CHARTA: 


©a 

THE GREAT CHARTER 


JoHN, (by the grace of God) king of En¬ 
gland, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy an4 
Aquitaine, and earl of Anjou, to his archbiffiops, 
biffiops, abbots, earls, barons, jufticiaries, forefters, 
ffieriffs, governors, officers, and to all his bailiffs 
and faithful fubjects, greeting. Know ye, that 
we *, from our regard to God, and for the fal-. 
vation of our own foul, and for the fouls of our an- 
'fceftors, and of our heirs, to the honour of God, the 
exaltation of our holy church, and the amendnjpnt 
of our kingdom, by the advice of our venerable fa¬ 
thers, Stephen archbiffiop of Canterbury, primate 
of all England, and cardinal of the holy Roman 
church, Henry archbiffiop of Dublin, William of 
London, Peter of Winchefter, Joceline of Bath and 
Glaflonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Wor- 
cefter, William of Coventry, Benedict of Rochefter, 
biffiops; of mailer Pandulf, the pope’s fubdeacon 
and familiar, brother Eymeric mafter of the knights- 
templars in England, and of the following noble 

* King John was the firft of the kings of England, whom 
his grants wrote the pronoun in the plural number. See 
Coke’s InAiiutes, p. S. 

perfoni, 
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perfons, William Marefchal, earl of Pembroke, 
tVilliam earl of Salisbury, William earl of War- 
renne, William earl of Arundel, Allan of Galloway 
conftablp of Scotland, Warin Firz-Gerald, Peter 
Fitz-Berbert, Hubert de Burgh fenefchal of Poidtou, 
Hugh de Nevil, Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas 
BafTet, Alan BafTet, Philip d’Albiney, Robert de 
Rbppel, John Marifchal, John Ftti-Hugh, and of 
others our liegemen; have granted to God, and 
by this our prefent charter have confirmed, for us, 
and our heirs for ever, 

1st. That the Englifh church fhall be free, and 
lhall have her whole Tights, and her liberties in¬ 
violate ; and we will have this obferved in fuch a 
manner, that it may appear thence, that the free¬ 
dom of ele&ion, which was reputed moll necefiary 
to the Englifh church, which we granted, and by 
our charter confirmed, and of which we obtained 
the confirmation from pope Innocent III. before the 
rupture between us and our barons, was granted of 
our own free will. Which charter we fhall obferve ; 
and we order it to be oblerved, with good faith, by 
our heirs for ever.—We have alfo granted to all the 
freemen of our kingdom, for us and our heirs for 
ever, all the under-written liberties, to be enjoyed and 
balden by thegi and their heirs, of us and our heirs. 

2. If any of our earls or barons, or others who 
hold of us in chief by military fervice, lhall die* 
and at his death his heir fhall be of full age, and owe 
h* have his inheritance by the ancient 
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relief*, viz. the heir or heirs of 4k carl, for a whole 
tart’s barony, by one hundred pounds *f-; the heir 
or heirs, of a knight, for a whole knight’s fee, by 
one hundred Bulling* at mod;; and he alliKf'owes 
lei's Bull give lefs, according to the ancient cuftom 
of fees. 

3. But if the heir of any fuch perfon be a minor, 
and in wardihip, when he comes of age he (hall have 
his inheritance without relief and without fine. 

A. The warden of an heir who is under age, fhall 
not take of the lands of the heir any but reafonable 
ifiues j, reafonable cuftoms, and reafonable fer- 
vices and that without deftru&ion and wafte of the 

• According to the laws of William I. the relief of an earl 
was, eight horfes fad iked and bridled, four helmets, four coats 
of .mail, four flrields, four fpears, four fwords, four chafers, 
and one palfry bridled and (addled.—The relief of a baron was 
one half pf die above, together with the palfry.—That of a 
vavafor, or great vaffal, to his lord, his beft horfe, his helmet, 
coat of mail, (hield, fpear, fword; or in lieu of them, one 
hundred. See, See Coke’s Inllit. p. 7. 

f Although it is written libras, i. e. pounds, in the copy of 
the orignal charter preferved in the Cotton Library ; it is moft 
probable that it is an error of the tranferiber. In Matthew 
Paris, (edit. Tigur. p. 246.) it is called marcas, that is, marks. 
This reading of Matthew Paris feems preferable; for the an¬ 
cient relief of a Barony was one-fourth of its annual value, aricP ; 
the yearly value of a Barony was esatflly four hundred marks. 

* By ifurs are intended rents and profits, cuftoms, aavow- 
fons, commons, ftrays, fines, &c. See Coke’s Inllit. 

§ By frr iers are meant the labour due from the copyholders 
to their lords. See Coke’s Inlilt, p. (0, 13. 
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tenants or effe&s; and if we commit the cuftfidy of 
iny fueh lands to a Iheriff, or to any other perfon 
who is bound to anfwer to us for the i flues of them, 
and Ire- (ball make deftrudlion or wafte upon the 
ward-lands, we will recover damages of him, and 
the lands lhall be committed to two legal and difcreet 
men of that fee, who lhall anfwer for the iffues to 
us, or to him to whom we have affigned them ; and 
if we grant or fell to any one the cuftodj of ary fuch 
lands, and he lhall make deftruftion or walle, he 
lhall lofe the cuftody, which lhall be committed to 
two legal and difcreet men of that fee, who lhall 
anfwer to us as was laid before. 

5. But the warden, fo long as he lhall have the 
cuftody of the lands, lhall keep in order the houfes, 
parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and other things be¬ 
longing to them, out of their iffues; and he lhall 
deliver to the heir, when of age, his whole eftatc 
provided with ploughs and other implements of agri ¬ 
culture, according to What the feafon requires, and 
the profits of the lands can reafonably afford. 

6. Heirs lhall be married without difparagcraent, 
and before the marriage is contracted it lhall be no¬ 
tified to the relations of the heir by confanguinity. 

7. A widow, after the death of her hulband, lhall 
immediately, and without difficulty, have her mar¬ 
riage-goods and her inheritance; nor lhall lhe give 
any thing for her dower, or her marriage goods, or 
h*r inheritance, which her hulband and ffie held on 

the 
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the day of his death. And fhe may remain in her 
hu&and’s houfe forty days after his death, within 
which time her dower fhall be affigned to her. 

8. No widow fhall be compelled to marry, while 
the thinks proper to live without a hcfband; but 
fhe fhall give fecurity that fhe will not marry with¬ 
out our confent, w* hold of us, or without the 
confent of the lord of whom fhe holds, if fhe hold 
of another. 

q. Neither we nor our bailiffs fhall leize any land 
. or rents for any debt, while the chattels of the debtor 
are fufficient for the payment of it; nor fhall the 
fureties of the debtor be diftrained, while the prin¬ 
cipal debtor is able to pay the debt: and if the prin¬ 
cipal debtor fail in payment of the debt, not having 
the means for difcharging it, the fureties fhall an- 
. fwer for the debt; and if they pleafe, they fhall 
have the lands and rents of the debtor, till fatif. 
faftion be made to them for the debt which they 
had before paid for him, unlefs the principal debtor 
can fhew that he is difcharged from it by the faid 
fureties. 

10. If any one fhall have borrowed from the Jews, 
more or lefs, and die before that debt is paid, the 
debt fhall be liable to no interefl fo long as the heir 
fhall be under age, of whomfoever he holds; and if 
that debt, fhall fall into our hands, we will not take 
any thing, except the chattels contained in the bond. 

11. And if any one fhall die indebted to the Jews, 
his wife fhall have her dower, and pay nothing of 

F that 
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tbs* debt; and if children of the defunft remain 
tftho are under age, neceflaries (hall be provided for 
them, according to the tenement which belonged to 
die defunift; and out of the furplus the debt fhall 
be paid favihg the rights of the lords. The fame 
rules (halt be obferved with refoedl to debts due to 
Others than Jews. 

12. No fciitage * or aid (hall be impofed, in our 
kingdom, except by the common council of our 
kingdom, but for redeeming our perfon, for making 
our eldeft fon a knight, and for once marrying our 
ehjfcft daughter; and for thefe a reafonable aid fhall 
be demanded. This extends to the aids of the etty 
of London. 

13. And the city of London fliall have all her an¬ 
cient liberties, and her free cuftoms, as well by land 
as by water. Betides, we grant, that all other cities, 
burghs, town, and fca-ports, fhall have all their li¬ 
berties and free cuftoms. 

14. And to have a common council of the king¬ 
dom, to affefs an aid Otherwife than in three cafes 
above mentioned, or to aftefs a fcutage, we will 
caufe to be fummoned the archbifliops, bifhops, 
abbots, earls, and greater barons, fingly by our 
letters; and befides, we will caufe to be futnmoned 
m general, by our fheriffs and bailiffs, all thofe who 
hold of us in chief, to a certain day, at the diftance 
of forty days at lead, and to a certain place; and in 

* Scutage is a military fen-ice, due to the king from te¬ 
nants incapik, Vici. Rapvn, 
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all the letters of furomons, we will exprefs the caufe pi 
the fumroons; and the furamons being thus made, the 
bufinefs fhall go on at the day appointed, according 
to the advice of thofe who fhall be prefent, though 
all who had been fummoned may not have come. 

1 5 . We will not give leave to any one, for the 
future, to take an 4d of his free tenants, except for 
redeeming his own perfon, making his eldeft fon a 
knight, and marrying once his eldeft daughter; and 
then only a reafonable aid. 

16 . Let none be diftrained to perform more fer- 
vice for a knight’s fee, or any other free tenement, 
than what is due. 

17 . Common pleas fhall not follow our court, 
but fhall be holden in fome certain place. 

18. Affizes on the writs of Novel Difleifin *, Mart 
d’Anceftre-f- (deathoftheanceftor,) andDarreinepre- 
fentment (laft prefentation :£,) fhall not be taken but 
in their proper counties, and in this manner.—We, 

* A writ of Affize of Novel Difleifin lie where a tenant for 
ever, or for life, is put out and difleifed of his lands or tene¬ 
ments, rents, common of pafture, common way, or of an of¬ 
fice, toll, &c. that he may recover his right. See Jacob's 
Law Dictionary. 

■ f A wait of Mort d’Anceftce is that which lies where any 
near relations of a man die, feifed of lands, rents, or tene¬ 
ments, and, after his death, a Granger feizes them. (bid. 

J A writ of Darreine Prefentment lies where a man or his 
nnceftors have prefented to a church, and, after it has hecome 
void, a ftranger prefects thereto, whereby the perfon having 
right is difturbed. Ibid. 

F 2 
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or our chief jufticiary when we are out of the kiog- 
-donft, (hall fend two judiciaries into each county, four 
times a year, who, with four knights of each county, 
chofen by the county, fhali take the faid aflizes, at 
a fiated time and place, within the county. 

jg. And if the faid aflizes cannot be taken on the 
day of the county-court, let as many knights and 
freeholders, of thofe who were prelent at the county- 
court, remain behind, as may be fufficient to take 
the faid aflizes, according to the greater or lefs im¬ 
portance of the bufinefs. 

" 2Q. A freeman lhall not be amerced for a fmall 
offence, but according to the degree qf the offence; 
and for a great delinquency, according to the magni¬ 
tude of the delinquency, faving his eontencmenr *: 
a merchant fhali be amerced in the fame manner, 
faving his merchandize, and avillan, laving his im¬ 
plements of hufbandry. If they fall into our mercy, 
none of the faid amerciaments -f- fhali be affefTed, but 
by the oath of honed; men of the vicinage. 

21. Earls and barons fhali not be amerced but by 

* A ccutcnement figriilied fucli a refervation of eftate and 
goods, as would enable a perfon to purfue his trade or profei- 
fion. Thus, bis arms were the contenetnrnt of a foldier; his 
books the contenement of a fcholar ; and, by the laws of 
Wales, bis harp formed a part of the contenement of a gen¬ 
tleman. 

+ Ameiviaments were pecuniary punishments of offenders 
againft the king. Jacob. 
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their }>eers*, and then only according to the dcgnpe 
oftheir delinquency. 

11. No clerk fhall be amerced for his lay-tenement, 
but according to the manner of others afore&id, and 
not according to the quantity of his ecclcflaftical be¬ 
nefice. 

13. Neither a town nor a tenant (hall be diftrained 
to build bridges, or make embankments, except thofe 
who anciently, and of right are bound to do it. 

14. No fheriff, conftable coroner, or bailiff of 
ours, fhall hold pleas of our crown. 

15. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, andtith- 
ings, fhall be at the ancient rents, without any in- 
creafe, except our demefne manors. 

26 . If any one holding of us a lay-fee dies, and 
and the fheriff or our bailiff fhall fhew our letters-pa¬ 
tent of our fummons for a debt which the defun& 
owed to us, it fhall be lawful for the fheriff or our 
bailiff to attach and regifter the chattels of the defun& 
found on that fee, to the amount of that debt, at the 
view of lawful men, fothat nothing fhall be removed 
thence till our debt is paid to us. The clear overplus 
fhall be left to the executors, to fulfil the teftament 
of the defunct 5 and if nothing is due to us from him* 
all the chattels fhall devolve to the defun&; faving 
to his wife and children their reafonatye (hares. 

* By peers are meant equals. 

t A conftable in former times was a perfon of great autho¬ 
rity, who had the command of a caftle. Thu* at the prefent 
day there is a conftable of the Tower. 
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a$. If any freeman lhall die inleftate, his chattels 
lhall be diftributed by his neareft relations and friends, 
^ tb? view of the church, faving to every one the 
debts which the defunft owed to him. 

28. No conflabk or bailiff of ours lhall take the 
corn or other goods of any one, without inftantly 
paying money for them, unlefs he can obtain refpitd 
by the confent of the feller. 

2Q. No conflabk lhall dillrain any knight 
to give- money for caflle-guard, if be is willing 
to perform it by his own perfon, or by another 
proper man, if he cannot perform it himfelf, for a 
reafonable caufe. And if we lhall have led or fent 
hinvinto the army, he. lhall be excufed from caftle- 
guard, according to the fpace of time he lhall have 
been in, the army at our command. 

30. No Iheriffor bailiff of ours, or any other per¬ 
fon, lhall take tl?c horfes or carts of any freeman, for 
carnage, without the confent of the laid freeman. 

31. Neither we, nor our bailiffs, lhall take another 
man's wood, for our caftles or other ufes, without 
the confent of him to whom the wood belongs. 

32. We will retain the lands of tbofe who have 
been convicted of felony, above one year and one 
4ajr, and then they lhall be given up to the lord of 
the fief. 

c 

33. All kydells (wears) for the future lhall be quite 
removed out of the Thames, the Medway, and 
throughout all England, except on the fea-coafl. 

34. The 
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34. %The writ which is aSfled Praecipe * for the 
future (hall not be granted to any one concerning 
any tenement by which a freeman may lofe his court. 

35. There fhall be only one meafure of wine 
through all our kingdom, and one meafhre of ale, 
and one meafure of corn, viz. the quarter of London; 
and one breadth of dyed cloth and of ruffets, and of 
halberje&s, viz. two ells within the lifts. It fhall 
be the fame with weights as with meafures. 

36. Nothing fhall be given or taken in future for 
the writ of inquifition of life or limb; but it fhall 
be given gratis and not denied. 

37- If any one holds of us by fee farm, focage, 
or burgage, and holds an eftate of another by military 
fervice, we will not have the cuftody of the heir, or 
of his land, which is of the fee of another, on account 
of that fee-farm, or focage, or burgage nor will 
we have the care of that fee-farm itfelf, or focage, 

• A writ of Precipe tju»dreddat is, in general, an order front 
the king, or feme court of juftice, to put in poffeffion may per- 
fon who complains of having been unjuftly put out. 

•f A writ of inquifition was direfted to the flrerifF, to en¬ 
quire whether a perfon fent to priibn on fufpicion of murder, 
was committed on juft caufe of fufpicion, or whether it were 
with a malicious intent. Jacob. 

% To hold in Fee-fartn is when there is fome ‘rent refereed 
by the lord, upon granting the tenancy. 7* hold ih Socage 
is upon condition of ploughing the lord’s land, and doing, 
other offices of hulbandry. To hold in Burgage ip when die 
inhabitants of a borough pay the king a certain rent for their 
tenements. 


or 



or burgage, unlefs the fee-farm owes military fervice. 
We (ball not have the cuftody of the heir, or of the 
land of any one, which he holds of another by mili¬ 
tary fervice, on account of any petty fergeantry which 
he 'holds of us, by giving us knives, arrows, or the 
like. 

38. No bailiff, for the future, fhall put any man 
to his law $, upon his own limple affirmation, with¬ 
out credible witnefies produced to that purpofe. 

3Q. No freeman fhall be seized or imprifoned, or 
diffeifed, or outlawed, or any way defiroyed, nor 
will we try him, or pafs fentence on him, except by 
the legal judgement of his peers, or by the law of 
the land. 

40. To none will we fell, to none will we deny, 
to none will we delay right or juftice. 

41. All merchants fhall be fafe and fecure in com¬ 
ing into England, in going out of England, and 
flaying and travelling through England, as well by 
land as by water, to buy and fell, without any un¬ 
juft exactions, according to ancient and right cuf- 
toms, except in time of war, and if they be of a nation 
at war againft us. And if fuch are found in our do • 
minions at the beginning of a war, they fhall be ap¬ 
prehended without injury of their bodies and goods, 
«31 it be known to us, or ro our judiciary, how the 
merchants of our country are treated by the nation 
at war againft us; and if ours arc fafe there, the 
others fhall be fafe in our country. 


* That is, to his oath. 
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*2. It fhall be lawful for ariyi perfon in fufiftfe, to 
go out of our kingdom, and to return fafely and fe- 
curely, by land and by water, faying hil altegiahce> 
except in time of war, for fome fhort (pace, for the 
common good of the kingdom, excdpt pttfoners, 
outlaws according to the law of the land, and people 
of the nation at war againft us, and merchants, who 
fhall be treated as is faid above. 

43. If any one holds of any escheat, as of the ho¬ 
nour ofWallingford, Nottingham, Boulogue, JLan- 
cafter, or of other escheats which are nowin our hands 
and are baronies, and lhall die, his heir fhall not 
give any other relief, or do any other fervice to us, 
than he would have done to the baron, if that barony 
had been in the hands of the baron ; and we will 
hold it in the fame manner that the baron held it. 

44. Men who dwell without the foreft, fhall not 
come, for the future, before our jufticiaries of the 
foreft, on a common fummons, unlefs they be par¬ 
ties in a plea, or fureties for fome perfon or perfons 
who are Attached for the foreft. 

45. We will not make men jufticiaries, conftables, 
fheriffs, or bailiffs, unlefs they underftand the law of 
the Jand, and are well difpofed to obfcrve ir. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, of which 
they have charters of the kings of England, or ancient 
tenure, fhall have the cuftody of them when they 
become vacant, as they ought to have. 

47 . All forefts which have been made in out time, 
fhall be immediately disforefted; arid the fame fhall 

G be 
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be done withwater-banks which have been fenced in 
.CMTtiine^ 

48. All evil cuftoms of forefts and warrens, and 
of fordfiers and warreners, ffieriffs and their officers, 
water-banks and tlieir keejxrs, ffiall immediately be 
inquired into by 'the twelve knights of the fame 
county, upon oath, who ffiall be chofen by the good 
men of the fame county; and within forty days af¬ 
ter the inquifition is made, they ffiall be quite dc« 
firoyed by them, never to be reflored; provided 
this be previously notified to us, or to our jufticiary, 
if we are not in England. 

49 . We will immediately refrore all hoftages and 
chatters which have been delivered to us by the 
Englilh, in fecurity of the peace, and of their 
faithful fervice. 

50. We will remove from their offices the rela¬ 
tions of Gerard de Athycs, that for the future they 
ffiall have no office in England; Eagelard de Cy- 
gony, Andrew, Peter, and Gyone de Chancel!, 
Gyone dc Cygony, Geoffrey de Martin, and his 
brothers, Philip Mark mid his brothers; and Geof¬ 
frey, his nephew; and all their followers. 

51. And immediately after.the conclusion of the 
peace, we will remove out of our kingdom all fo¬ 
reign knights, crofs-bow-mcn, fervants, and ftt- 
pendiary foldiers, who have comp with horfes and 
arms to the moleflation of tlie kingdom. 

5i. If any have been diffeifed or difpoffeffed by 
Us, without a legal vcrtlidl of the xers, of their 
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laflds, caftles, liberties, or rights, we will imme¬ 
diately make reftitution; and if a queftion ihall* 
arife on this head, it ihall be determined by the 
verdift of twenty-five barons, mentioned below*, 
for the fecurity of the peace. But as'to all thofe 
things of which any one hath been diffbiied or dif- 
poflefled, without a legal verdict of his peers, by 
king Henry our father, or king Richard our brother, 
which we have in our hand, or others hdd with our 
warrants, we ihall refpite till the common term of 
the crufards, except thofe concerning which a plea 
had been moved, or an inquifition taken by our pre¬ 
cept, before our taking the crofs. But as foon as 
we ihall return from our expedition, or if, by chance, 
we ihall not go upon our expedition, we ihall im¬ 
mediately do complete juftice therein. 

53. We (hall have the fame refpite, and in the 
fame manner, concerning the jdftice to be done 
about the disforefting or continuing the foreffo which 
Henry our father, or Richard otfr brother, had made, 

* -Their names were. The earl* of Clare, Albemarle', Glou- 
cefler, Wincheiler, Hereford; Roger Bigod, earl of Noi^' 
folk; Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford; William Marefcbal, 
the younger; Robert Fitz Walter; Gilbert de Clare ; Euii.ace 
de Vefci; Gilbert Del aval; William de Moubray ; Geoffrey 
de Say ; Roger de Monbezon j Wiljiam^ de Huntingfield j 
Robert de Ros, conftable of Chjefter ; William de Aubenie; 
Richard de Perci; Wiljiam Malet; John Fitz Robert; Wil¬ 
de Lanvalay; Hugh de Bigod; Roger de Montfichet; #nd 
the Mayor of London. 

G 2 and 




«K$ aDopt me wardfhipof lands which are of thence 
<p£fbme Other perfbn, but the wardthip of which we 
haVe hitherto had, onjiccount of a fee which fome 
oaje held of us by military fervice; and about abbeys 
which had been founded in fee of another, and not 
favours, in abbeys the lord of the fee hath claimed 
a right. And when we fhall have rerurned, or if 
we lhall defift frojn our expedition, we fhall imme¬ 
diately do complete juftice in all thefe pleas. 

54. No man fhall be apprehended or imprilbned 
on the appeal of a woman, for the death of any 
other man than her husband. 

55. All fines that have been made with us un- 
ju&ly, or contrary to the law of the land, ami all 
Amerciaments that have been impofed unjuftly, or 
contrary to the law of the land, fhall be remitted or 
difpofed of by the verdidt of the twenty-five barons, 
mentipned below, for the fecurity of the peace, or 
by tha verdidt of the major part of them, together 
with Stephen Archbifhop of Canterbury, if he can 
fee prefent, and others whom he may think proper 
to bring with him; and if he cannot be prefent, the 
buftnefs fhall proceed without him : but if one or 
inore of the twenty-five barons have a fimilar plea, 
let them be removed from that particular trial, anti 
others, eledtedand fworn by the refidue of the fame 
twenty-five, bd fubftituted in their rooth, only for 
that trial, 

56. If we have diffeifed or difpoffefied any W elfh- 
men of their lands, liberties, or other rights with- 



out^ legal verdid of their peers, m England, or in, 
Wales, they fhall be immediately reftored to thefh; 
and if a queftion ihall arife, let it be determined iq 
the marches by the verci’ ^o f their peers, if the te¬ 
nement be in England, 'according to the law of En¬ 
gland ; if the tenement be in Wales, according tp 
the law of Wales; and if the tenement be in the 
marches, according to the law of the marches. The 
Wellh (hall do the fame to u* and our fubje&s. 

57. But concerning thofe things of which any 
Welfhman hath been difieifed or difpoflefTed without 
a legal verdidb of his peers, by king Henry our fa¬ 
ther, or king Richard our brother, which we have 
in our hand, or others hold with our warrantry, we 
fhall have refpite, until the term of the crufards, 
except thofe concerning which a plea had been 
moved, or an inquifition taken, by our precept, 
before we took the crofs. But as foon as we fhall 1 
return from our expedition ; or if, by chance, we 
fhall not go upon our expedition, we fhall imme¬ 
diately do complete juftice therein, according to the 
laws of Wales, and the parts aforelaid. 

58. We will immediately deliver up the fon of 
Llewellyn, and all the hoftages of Wales, and the 
charters which have been given to us for fecurity of 
the peace. 

5f?. We fhall do to Alexander king of Scotland, 
concerning the reftoration of his fitters and hottages, 
an I his liberties and rights according to the form in 
which we adt to our other barons of England, unlefs 



it ought to be otherwile by charters which we have 
from Kis father William late king of Scotland ; ‘ and 
that by the verdiA of his peers in our court. 

60 v Bet all thefe abajl^mentioned cuftoms and 
liberties which we have grafted in our kingdom, to 
be enjoyed by our tenants, as far as concerns us, all 
our clergy and laity fhall obferve towards their te¬ 
nants, as far as concerns them. 

fit. But fince we have granted all the|e things for 
the honour of God, and the amendment of our king¬ 
dom, and for the better extinction of the difeord 
anting between us and our barons, being defirous 
that thefe things Should poffefs entire and unfhaken 
(lability for ever, we give and grant to them the le- 
curity underwritten, viz. That the barons may ele^t 
twenty-five barons of the kingdom, whom they pieate, 
who (hall, with their whole power, obferve and keep, 
aqd caufe to be obferved, the peace and liberties 
which we have granted to them, and have confirmed 
by this our prefent charter, in this manner: That 
if we, or our judiciary, or our bailiffs, or any of our 
officers, (hall have injured any one in any thing, or 
(hall have violated any article of the peace or fecurity, 
and the injury fhall have been notified to four of the 
twenty-five barons, thefe four barons fhall pome to 
us, or to our justiciary if we are out of the kingdom, 
and making known to us the excefs to be redreffed 
without delay; and if we fhall not have redreffed the 
excefs, or, if we have been out of the kingdom, our 
judiciary (hall not have redreffed it, within the term 
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of ftrty days, computing from the time in which it 
ihall have been made known to us, or to our jufti- 
ciary if we have been out of the kingdom, the laid 
four barons ihall lay that caufe before the refidue of 
the twenty-five barons; and thefe twenty-five barons, 
with the community of the whole land, ihall diftrefs 
and harrafs us by all the ways in which they can, that 
is, by the taking of our cattles, lands, and pofief- 
fions, and by other means in their power, till the 
excefs ihall have been red refled, according to their 
verdidt; faving our perfon, and the perfons of our 
queen and children; and when it has been redrefled, 
they (hall behave to us as they had done before : 
and any perfon of our land may iwear, that he will 
obey the commands of the twenty-five barons, in 
accompliihing all the things aforefaid, and that with 
them he will harrafs us to the utmoft of his power: 
and we publicly and freely give leave to every one to 
fwear who his willing to fwear; and we will never 
forbid any man to fwear. But all thofe of our land, 
who, of thcmfelves, and their own accord, are un¬ 
willing to fwear to the twenty-five barons, to cfiftrels 
and harrais us together with them, ihall be compelled 
by our command, to fwear as aforefaid. And if any 
one of the twenty-five barons ihall die, or remove 
out of the land, or in any other way ihall be prevented 
from executing the things above ftated, thofe who 
remain of the twenty-five barons ihall eletft another 
in his place, according to their pleafure, who ihall 
be fworn in the fame manner as the reft. But in all 
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thofe things which are appointed to he done bjrlhefe 
twenty-five barons, if it happen that ail the twenty- 
five hfcve been prefent and have differed in their 
opinions about any thing, or if feme of them who 
had been fummoned, would not, or could not be pre¬ 
fent, that which the major part of thofe who were 
provided and decreed, fhall be deemed as firm and 
valid as if all the twenty-five had agreed in it. And 
the forefaid twenty-five fhall fwear, that they will 
faithfully obferve, and, to the utmoft of their power, 
caufe to be obferved, all the things mentioned above. 
And we will obtain nothing from any one, by our- 
felves, of by another, by which any of thefe concef- 
fions or liberties may be revoked or diminifhed. And 
if any fueh thing be obtained, let it be void and null; 
and we will never ufe it, either by ourfelves or by 
another. 

62 . And we have fully remitted and pardoned to 
all men, all the ill-will, virulence, and refentments 
which have arifen between us and our fubje&s, both 
clergy and laity, from the commencement of the dif- 
cord. Befides, we have fully remitted to all the cler¬ 
gy and laity, and, as f.tras belongs to us, we have 
folly pardoned all tranigreffions committed on oc- 
•cafion of the faid discord, from Kafter, in the fix- 
teentbyearof.our reign, to the concluiion of the peace. 
And w© have alfo granted them teftimonial letters- 
patent of Stephen archbifhop of Canterbury, Henry, 
archbifhop of Dublin, and of the bifhops above- 
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mentioned, and Pandulf, concerning the security, 
and the aforefaid conceffions. 

63. Wherefore, our will is, and we firmly com¬ 
mand, that the church of England be free, and that 
the men in our kingdom have and hold all the afore¬ 
faid liberties, rights, conceffions, well and in peace, 
freely and quietly, fully and entirely, to them and 
their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and 
places for ever, aforefaid. An oath hath been taken, 
as well on our part, as on the part of the barons, 
that all thefe things above enumerated fhall be obfer- 
ved in good faith, and without any eyil intention, 
before the above-named witnefles, and many others. 

Given under our hand, in the meadow, which, is 
called Runingmede, between Windfor and Staines, 
this fifteenth day of June, in the feventeenth year of 
our reign. 


H 
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Proteftants, and other letters to the feveral counts, 

. cities, univerfities, boroughs, and cinque-ports, for 
the chilling of fuch peri'ons to represent them, as 
were of right to be fent to parliament, to meet and 
. lit at Weftminfter upon the twenty-fecond day of 
January, 1689 , in order to fuch an cflablifhment, as 
that their religion, laws, and liberties might not 
again be in danger of being fubverted. Upon which 
letters, ele&ions having been accordingly made; 
and therepon the Lords fpiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, purfuant to their feveral letters and 
eledlions, being now alTembled in a full and a free 
reprefentatite of this nation, taking into their moft 
ferious conlideration the beft means for attaining the 
endsaforefaid, do in the firft place (as their anceltors 
in like cafe have ufually done) for vindicating and 
averting their ancient rights and liberties ; declare, 

1. That the pretended power of fufpending laws, 
or execution of laws, by regal authority, without 
confent of parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of difpenfing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
as it hath been aftumed and exercifed of late, is il¬ 
legal. 

3. That the commiffion for ere£ing the late Court 
of Commiflioners for Ecciefiafticai Cattles, and all 
other conuniffions and courts of the like nature, are 
illegal and pernicious. 

4. That the levying of money for or to.the ufe of 
the crown, by pretence of prerogative, without 



gr£ot of parliament, for longer time, or in any other 
manner, than the fame is or fhall be granted, is il¬ 
legal. 

5. That it is the right of the fuhjects to petition 
the king, and all commitments and profecutions for* 
fuch petitioning, are illegal, 

6. That railing, and keeping a Handing army 
within the kingdom in time of peace, unlefs it be 
with the confent of parliament, is againft law. 

7. That the fubjedls which are Proteftants, may 
have arms for their defence, fuitable to their condi¬ 
tion, as allowed by law. 

8. That elections of members of parliament ought 
to be free. 

9. That the freedom of fpeech, and debates or 
proceedings in parliament, ought not to be im¬ 
peached or queftioned in any court or place out of 
parliament. 

10. That exceflive bail ought not to be required, - 
nor exceflive fees impofed, nor cruel and unufual 
punilhments inflifted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly empanelled 
and returned, and jurors which pals upon men in 
trials of high treafon ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promifes of fines and for¬ 
feitures of particular perfons, before conviction, are 
illegal and void. 

13 . And that, for red refs of all grievances, and 
•lor the amending, ftrengthening, and preferving of 
the laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

And 



And they do claim, demand, and infift upon all 

f*\ v 7 .1"* j • t\* * m * * 

s^d lingular the pj-emifes, as their undoubted rights 
and liberties. And no declarations, judgements, do¬ 
ings, or proceedings, tp the prejudice of the people 
in any" of* the faid premifes, ought in any wife to be 
' drawn hereifter into confequence or example. To 
which deipand of their rights they are particularly' 
encouraged by the declaration of his Highnefs the 
Prince of Orange, as being the only means for ob¬ 
taining a full redrefs and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence, that his 
faid Highnefs the Prince of Orange will perfect the 
deliverance fo far advanced by him, and will Hill 
preferve them from the violation of their rights, 
which they have here aliened, and from all other 
attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties; 
the Lords fpiritual and temporal, aflembled at Weft- 
minfter, do refolve, That William and Mary, Prince 
and Princefs of Orange, be, and be declared King 
aud Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown 
and royal dignity of the faid kingdoms and domi¬ 
nions to them the faid Prince and Princefs, during 
their lives, and the life of the furvivor of them ; and 
that the foie and full exercifc of the regal power be 
only in, and executed by the faid Prince of Orange 
in the names of the faid Prince and Princefs duriug 
their joint lives; and after their deceafe the faid 
crown and royal dignity of the faid kingdoms and 
dominions to be to the heir of the body of the faid 

Princefs; 
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Princefs; and for default of fuch iffue, to the Prin- 
cefs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; 
and for default of fuch iffue, to the heirs of the body 
of the faid Prince of Orange. 

And the faid Lords fpiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, do pray the faid Prince and Princefs of 
Orange to accept the fame accordingly. And that 
the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by all perfons 
of whom the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy 
might be required by law, inftead of them ; and that 
the faid oaths of allegiance and fupremacy be abro¬ 
gated. 

I, A. B. do fincerely promife and fwear, That I 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to their ma- 
jefiies, King William and Queen Mary. 

So help me, God. 

I, A. B. do fwear, That I do from my heart ab¬ 
hor, deteft, and abjure, as impious and heretical/ 
this damnable do£lrine and pofition—That princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any 
authority of the fee of Rome, may be depofed or 
murdered by their fubje&s, or any oilier whatfoever* 
And I do declare, That no foreign prince, perfon, 
prelate, Hate, or potentate, hath or ought to have 
any jurifdi6tion, power, fuperiority, pre-eminence, 
pr authority ccclefiaftical or fpiritual, within this 
realm. 

So help me, God. 


the end. 
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This England never did, (nor neve* shall,) 
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THE PATRIOTS, 

&;c. &>c. 


THE nation is stunned with cries of dan¬ 
ger. In Parliament, the crisis has long been 
pronounced alarming, and, from one end of 
the country to the other, the cry is re-echoed 
by the drudges of sedition. The opinion of 
impending ruin, uttered by faction, is cre¬ 
dited by ignorance. We dread the storm 
while the heavens are yet unclouded: 


■-Every feeble rumour shakes our hearts! 

Our enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 

Fan us into despair! 
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The motives of those who thus agitate the 
public mind cannot be mistaken. They 
resemble the banditti, exhibiting false lights, 
in the hope that they may derive plunder 
from the wreck. 

A pamphlet has appeared in which are 
compressed most of the sentiments that 
have been entertained and avowed, for some 
years past, not only by the leaders of op¬ 
position, but by those who arrogate to them¬ 
selves the exclusive right of being deno¬ 
minated Patriots. In common with Mr. 
Whitbread and Sir Francis Burdetf, the au¬ 
thor of this Pamphlet is endowed with po¬ 
litical intuition, and political prescience; 
and, unless we consent to a peace, and ob¬ 
tain a pure representation of the people in 
Parliament, he prognosticates the downfal 
of our country; ridicules the idea that 
the character of Bonaparte may be an ob¬ 
jection to peace, who is, it seems, distin¬ 
guished from other men only by supe- 
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riority of talent, and is inferior to no sove¬ 
reign in moral rectitude. 

The principles professed by this writer, 
and the doctrines he endeavours to incul¬ 
cate, though in any Englishman they must 
excite disgust, would, as proceeding from a 
mind apparently distempered and uncul¬ 
tivated, be treated with silent contempt, 
did not they recall to our recollection 
kindred declarations, continually escaping 
the li|w of men, whose rank in life, and 

the estimation in whichthcvare held in socie- 

•» 

tv, confer importance upon their opinions. 

1 am among those who consider as vision¬ 
ary a great deal of the calamity which the 
factious delight in predicting. Their wish is 
the father of their thoughts. While one 
{tarty would hail with exultation the catas¬ 
trophe that might deprive their rivals of 
power, revolution is the object of another 
party, who, by constantly appealing to the 
worst passions of the human heart, gather 
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around them whatever is base, ignorant, and 
wretched in the kingdom. They hope that 
they are opening the road to their own 
insolent and ferocious domination. The 
liberty for which they contend is nothing 
but the rein that would be given to anarchy 
and crime; and like the patriots of France, 
they expect to wade through seas of blood 
to absolute power. An appeal to history 
will shew that in every age and nation the 
same motives have actuated all demagogues, 
that those have been most incessant and 
vehement in their praises of liberty who 
were most tormented with the thirst for 
power. From Pisistratus to Sir Francis 
Burdett, a demagogue has disguised his am¬ 
bition under the specious pretext of love to 

his country. 

¥ 

That our candidates of patriotism tjrc 
those among us w ho in reality care the lea«t 
about their country, or th^ cause of freedom, 
is an opinion (in the language of Benedick) 
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that fire cannot melt out of me; I will die 
in it at the stake. For the effusions, even 
for the intemperance, which proceed from a 
general zeal for liberty, who is riot disposed 
to shew indulgence ? That man’s bosom 
might have glowed with generous ardour 
in the common cause of humanity to whom 
the issue of the battle of Gemappc afforded 
pleasure.' Many wi-e and good men con¬ 
sidered with honest indignation the motives 
that prompted the powers of Europe to 
coalesce against France. There were few 
who fancied that from the ashes of the 
Bastille would arise a state of thraldom so 
execrable and so degrading. But I hold 
it impossible, that any fondness for the ge¬ 
nuine principles of freedom should reside 
in the breast of him whose abhorrence of 
the sanguinary monster w ho exercises, and 
of the degraded nation which submit- to 
this tyranny, dot's not equal the enthusiasm 
with which he contemplated what he vainly 
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hoped would prove the dawn of universal 
peace and happiness. In the pamphlet be¬ 
fore me, in the speeches of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett (I speak of ali his speeches without ex¬ 
ception), in those delivered by the fusty, the 
rank-scented Patriots of our Forums, it is 
remarkable that Bonaparte, whenever he 
is mentioned, is mentioned, often with 
high commendation, and alwavs wit It ten¬ 
derness. Can they be enamoured of liberty 
who speak of such a man, eten with tem¬ 
per? Can they be enamoured of liberty 
who, ascribing to his character, virtues, to 
which he is a stranger, seem, in their writings 
and orations, to repose and luxuriate on his 
great qualities as on a favourite theme ever 
uppermost in their thoughts? I would inquire 
of Sir Francis Burdett, who finds in Bona¬ 
parte more greatness of mind to applaud, 
than wickedness to condemn, how lie defines 
greatness of mind ? Is it not found in great 
ictions well directed to a good end ? That is 



the true estimable magnanimity which alone 
deserves the name. There is indeed ano¬ 
ther species of greatness which consists in 
boldly conceiving a bad measure, and un¬ 
dauntedly pursuing it to its conclusion, and 
this is the description of greatness which be¬ 
longs to Bonaparte. I sec nothing truly 
great, nothing magnanimous, nothing open, 
nothing direct in the measures or in the mind 
of this midnight assasdn. Shadc> of Tous- 
saiut, Wright, D’l'.nghein, and Pichegru! is 
Bonaparte a great man ? No, no; his objects 
are always bad, and he pursues them by the 
worst means. The celebrated conquerors of 
antiquity possessed always some distinguish¬ 
ing and chnractcri'tie traits of nobleness or 
generosity. We admire Alexander, with 
a soul too grand to suspect treachery, drink¬ 
ing from the cup offered by his physician: 
the clemency of Ca'sar endears his memory, 
and even Attila was not inaccessible to 
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pity. But Bonaparte, who wins battles be¬ 
cause with such troops and such generals it is 
impossible tolose them, is called a great man; 
so much does successful fraud and brutal vio¬ 
lence impose upon mankind! Bonaparte, 
whose passions are all low and vulgar, who, 
if the perversity of fortune or the abject 
minds of Frenchmen had not eloated to 
the diadem, would, sooner or later, certainly 
have been convicted of petty larceny. His 
course is an eternal deviation from rectitude. 

Such is the man who finds apologists and 
admirers among our “ Patriots.” Indeed 1 
do not belieu* that, in their hearts, they 
love him so much as they hate their country. 
France has ever been an object of their anx¬ 
ious and unceasing solicitude, w hether strug¬ 
gling for independence, or groaning, as now 
she groans under the yoke of an unlitlcd 
tyrant bloody* scrji/cr'd. During the various 
‘tages of her revolution, under the successive 
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governments of the Constituent and Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies, the Convention, and the 
Directory, her anniversaries have been cele¬ 
brated by those among us “ who dared be 
honest in the worst of times.” The Crown 
and Anchor Tavern dinners are not of a 
recent date. France, by our reformists, has 
often been held out as a model for imitation. 
At one time >he has exhibited the glorious 
spectacle of a people preferring death to 
slavery. Now, our mini>ters are gravely re¬ 
commended to copy the magnanimity of her 
Emperor. Our own government, according 
to the u Patriots,” is in fact that which exer¬ 
cises the greatest share of t\ runny. In this 
reign has been renewed the despotLm of the 
Stuarts, and it is insinuated that the fate of 
Charles the First, or of James the Second, is 
merited by George the Third.— u One of the 
reasons for which King James was driven 
from his throne was because he persisted in 

n 2 
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keeping a standing armv. Novr, this evih 
though of no use to the security of the coun¬ 
try, is fostered and is ingrafted in the Admi¬ 
nistration of the Government.—The assault 
on the freedom of election was one, among 
other reasons, t'or.the expulsion of the family 
of the StuarK Now, day after day, fre>h 
proofs are adduced of fredt a-aults on that 
freedom.—We behold thousands and thou¬ 
sands of foreigners on our coa-h with arms in 
their hand', while a jealousy <cem> to cxbt 
of the natives. It j- hoped no shall feel the 
same spirit on thi< occasion a* that which 
dictated the rcmon-tiance of our ancestors to 
the unfortunate Charles the Fir>t.—Our seas, 
in fine, arc covered with exiles, and our 
diorC' stained with blood V’ 

That a ‘•pcech replete with tliC'C treason¬ 
able imeelives against His .Majesty’s govern- 

* Vide sir F rani is IturJi-uS .peeth at the Crown and 
Anchor ou the 1st of .May last. 
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ment has been, w ithin a twelvemonth, deli¬ 
vered,—that he who delivered it is suffered 
to be at large, is suffered to live, are facts of 
themselves sufficient to confute the whole of 
its allegations. It cannot be doubted that 
Sir Francis, ere he opened his lips, felt he 
was in a land of perfect freedom. Though 
his observations were suited to the meridian 
of Paris, we may yet rest assured he would 
have been too prudent to give such thoughts 
utterance there. He whom the mere threat 
of a challenge can induce to retract, and to 
implore for pardon*, would have been care¬ 
ful how he delivered such a speech in a coun¬ 
try whose shores were stained with blood. 
This man’s letter to the electors of West¬ 
minster, on the subject of John (bile Jones’s 
imprisonment, is of the same complexion as 
his speech at the Crown and Anchor. The 

* Mr. Whitbread'* letter to Sir Francis, and the apology 
it produced, are fresh in the memory of the public. 
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same allusion is, with equal ignorance and in¬ 
sidiousness, made to CharlcA. execution. In 
my mind, the only unfortunate circumstance 

attendin '- .lone A imprisonment is that Sir 
^ » 

Francis is not .-cut to hear him company. 

As to me, 1 am pr > ;d lit.it 1 live under the 
Engli'h C'on'ii'ution, a- it h, ami 1 pray 

Heaven I may never exchange it for the go¬ 
vernment of a licentious liuoriom harharian, 
whoseexistence i- a -caudal to humanity, who 
derives .all his importance, horn the ba-encs, 
of others, great only in hi crime', with t to 
arrogance, iu-olemiv to call u .on mankind to 
abjure their former opinion , to Hide every 
generous emotion that mi -’it exalt their na- 
tuie, to eon ider tho-mehe- created for 
his me and living h;. .hi- plcantre. '1’ltc 
French revolution pro I mud multitudes! of 
•Burdeftq V\ ardles and \\ aithmr.n-, but un- 
•der the dominion of this mischievous and fan- 
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tactical monster there is r.ot one who has the 
courage even to whimper his complaints. 


—-1I(. t!,;i! \uu, 

Win it- iic ,,'i(iui,i ),.ul v < mi lion--, finds \ou hare*:. 

TliO'C u Patriot.' 1 ’ arc of that species whose 
clamoiirs arc heard only in calm-, while the 
-Ivy is clear ynd serene. At the approach 
of a tempe-t, they become ^till, affrighted ; 
the ilmmitr roar', and they disappear for 
ever. It is indeed incontrotertibly true 
that the voice of a demagogue i> heard only 
where the got eminent which he vilifies is 
mild and good. The amiable and benevo¬ 
lent Louis the Sixteenth was calumniated, 
insulted, murdered by those who, had they 
lived under the vigorous and oppressive go¬ 
vernment of Louis the Fourteenth, would 
have been numbered among his most servile 
panegyrists. The satellites that surround 
Bonaparte, who u natch his nod, tremble at 
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his frown, and at the first signal of his will, 
execute, without murmur or hesitation, his 
stern and absolute commands,'’ are the"t* re¬ 
gicide; them-elves, the men who but the other 
day, took the oath of eternal hatred to mo¬ 
narchy, who boasted that if Rome had one 
Brutus, France possessed thousand'. Our 
own revolutionist-, who brought the unhap¬ 
py and misguided Charle" to the scaffold, in 
the presence of Cromwell u trembled and 
looked pale and I am persuaded that if, 
instead of a sovereign in whose breu't mercy 
is enthroned, the crown of England was 
placed upon the brow of another Harry the 
Eighth, humiliating addresses and adulatory 
odes would be voted and presented where 
sedition" resolutions now arc pa"sed, and in¬ 
flammatory speecliO" delivered*. With these 

• Miil -II, whoa (It- 'ire to a.s>i-.l the l’.uhamnit in then 
opposition to King Charles imluceil, uhm at Naples, to ha«- 
*»n hi.rw, who tlieiefor, it 11* lair t<» presume, l.mcM him* 
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men, the words, love of liberty , are synony¬ 
mous with envious hatred of superiority , 

self a sincere republican ;—Milton, the sublimity of whose 
genius has not, since that age, been equalled, and whose 
moral and religious character is certainly not surpassed by 
the Reformists of our own time, could, nevertheless, use the 
language of adulation to him who, having murdered his king, 
usurped his authority. Who can hope that the modern de- 
mocrals, who cannot boast of tlie purity of Milton’s morals, 
would not be guilty of the same meanness > 

We were left,’’ says Milton, ‘‘ to ourselves: the whole 
" national interest fell into your hands, and subsists only m 
'* your abilities. To your virtue, overpowering and resist- 
“ less, every nun gives way, except some who, without 
■" equal qualifications, aspire tocquul honours, who envy the 
“ distinctions of merit gieater than their own, or who have 
" yet to learn that m the coalition of human society no- 
’’ tlimg is more pleasing to God, or more agreeable to rea- 
■’ sou, than that the highest mmd should have the sove- 
‘ teign power. Such, Sir, are jou by general confession ; 
“ such are the things achieved by you, the greatest and 
“ molt gloiious of our countrymen, the director of our 
“ public councils, the leader of unconqugreJ armies, the 
“ father of your country ; for by that title doe* every good 
" man hail you with sincere and voluntary praise.” 

C 
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Place power within their reach, they will 
sacrifice to it that cause which they have a 
thousand tiroes made themselves hoarse with 
a shew of defending; or, the acrimony with 
which they formerly inveighed against mo¬ 
derate, legitimate authority, will be equalled 
by the gross—the blasphemous flattery they 
will lavish on him who with an unlineal, 
but firm, hand grasps the iron sceptre of 
despotism. 

These observations, it cannot be reason¬ 
ably disputed, are to be regarded as unex- 
ceptionably constant. From history instances 
innumerable of their justness might be 
quoted; but it would be equally superflu¬ 
ous and pedantic to appeal to history for 
the illustration of a position, the truth of 
which, in our own time, has been attested 
in letters of blood. France, by implicitly 
believing in the sincerity of that black ca¬ 
talogue of “ Patriots;” of which some have 
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expiated their crimes upon the scaffold, and 
some now move in the tyrant’s" train, has 
bought (in the language of a great man) un¬ 
disguised calamities at a higher price than 
any nation has purchased the most unequi¬ 
vocal bles^ngs! France has bought poverty 
by crime .* France has not sacrificed her 
virtue to her interest; but she has abandoned 
her interest, that she might prostitute her 
virtue. 

Who shall say that our political declaiiners 
are exempted from the frailties and vices 
which, perhaps without any exception, de¬ 
graded those of France? It is surely reason¬ 
able to suppose that they arc instigated by 
motives equally selfish, that, like them, they 
speak of the rights of the people when their 
real aim is personal aggrandizement. The 
estimable qualities which, in the private 
relations of life, may, 1 believe, be safely 
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perhaps consider the pledges of the sincerity 
of his public professions, did we not re¬ 
member that in France, while the monarchy 
yet existed, the reputation enjoyed by 
Robespierre was great almost beyond all 
example. He was proverbially benevolent, 
and seemed to live for others. At Arras, his 
native place, he was idolized by the poor, 

and courted bv the rich. He was always on 
* * 

the side of the oppressed or the unhappy, 
and obtained the well merited title of 
L'Avocat des Pauvres. Even when he as¬ 
sumed, or was invested with, the supreme 
authority, he preserved some traits of his 
former character, and was never under the 
influence of sordid or mercenary motives. 
It is possible that if Robespierre had never 
felt the desire for domination which, when 
it seizes the Heart, is the strongest of all 
passions, he might have carried an un¬ 
blemished reputation to the grave. To tltoa 
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Abbe Sieyes,* and his pernicious counsels, 
might perhaps be traced the origin of that 
career of crime and blood which character¬ 
ized the reign of terror; as the indecent 
abuse of our sovereign, and the audacious 
libels against our constitution, of which Sir 
Francis Ilurdett is made the organ, may be 
imputed to Parson Horne, a man, like 
Sieycs, of transcendent abilities, but sullen, 
unfeeling, envious, and malignant. 


Such men as lie be never at heart’s ease. 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 


It was natural that a man grown old in 
iniquity, a bankrupt equally in fortune and 
reputation, should court the friendship of a 
young baronet at once affluent and liberal; 
nor can it excite wonder that a long and 
uninterupted intercourse with Horne Tooke 
should contaminate a youthful and ardent 



It is within the recollection of many with 
what admirable art the old veteran ingrati¬ 
ated himself into the favour of his 61 eve, 
how he publicly extolled his generous and 
disinterested patriotism, how he delighted 
to dwell on his intellectual powers, powers 
which at that time Horne Tooke certainly 
despised, and which have not yet risen 
much above mediocrity. What at first was 
only vanity in the Baronet, under the tuition 
of Parson Horne soon degenerated into am¬ 
bition. 

Sir Francis Burdett is the onlv one of our 
“ Patriots” who, in respect to private cha¬ 
racter, challenges our applause. He is 
endowed, no doubt, with amiable qualities; 
but perhaps (as is remarked by the Abbe 
Barthelemy of. an ancient demagogue) no 
man knows better how to turn to advantage 
those virtues he really possesses, and those 
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projects of slow execution nothing can giro 
a more decided superiority than mildness 
and flexibility of character. 

Of his party Sir Francis may safely be 
considered the Phoenix; the remainder, 1 
really believe without any exception, being 
men generally scandalous in their lives: 

FdtJSws by the hand of nature mark'd. 

Quoted, and sign’d to do deeds of shame, 


Colonel Wardle, a Patriot born to scream 
and perish, whose popularity has been as 
ephemeral as his means to obtain it were 
disgraceful, has satisfied every impartial mind 
that he is not the best principled and most 
honourable of men. 1 can indeed conceive 
nothing much more groveling or prostituted 
than the mind of him who could stoop to 
the low arts employed by Colonel Wardle to 
substantiate his charges against the Duke of 
York, To set down in a note-book every 
expression which any individual may in an 
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Unguarded hour hare uttered! To obtain 
the knowledge of those expressions through 
the medium of what is most shameless or 
profligate in society! Deliberately to ransack 
the hiding places of a hackneyed demirep, and 
to purloin letters which in moments of con¬ 
fidence had been written!—His solemn, his 
reiterated asseveration that he had not seen, 
for two days, a woman with whom it was 
afterwards discovered he had passed two 
hours on the very morning of the day on 
which this fact was strenuously denied; his 
declaration that he had not, directly or in¬ 
directly, given money to Mrs. Clarke to 
induce her to appear against His Royal 
Highness, though he was afterwards com¬ 
pelled to admit he had paid her one hundred 
pounds; still more recently, his ignominiou* 
defeats in a court of justice, are all incon¬ 
testable proofs that Colonel Wardle is not 
the man calculated to reform our abuses or 
correct our morals. 



The Triton of our City Minnows, that other 
self-created censor of the vice and corruption 
of the age, exposed himself, some years ago, to 
a rebuke, to which, for all the wealth that 
both Indies might bestow, 1 would not render 
myself obnoxious. Lord Kenyon,sitting on the 
bench, in a caU'C unconnected with politics, 
when it was impossible his Lordship should 
have been under the influence of party 
spirit, addressed this “ patriot” in the<-e re¬ 
markable words: “ After what you have 

* * 

“ sworn this dav, I consider vou as a man on 
0 J 0 

u whose testimony I should not chuse to pin 
“ my faith*. 

Another assertor of the people’s rights, the 
conductor, or the principal writer, of a 
morning print, who daily laments the im¬ 
purity and immorality of our rulers, and 
whose virtuous elfusions shake.the very walls 
of our forums, has stood in the pillory: 
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bul I do not wish to pursue this disgusting 
detail: 

For where one's proofs are aptly chosen. 

Four are as valid as four cloven. 

When men, without virtue or considera¬ 
tion, designed for obscurity and concealment, 
quit the sphere that nature has marked out 
for them, and assume the proud character of 
Patriots or champions of their country’s 
rights, as they expect the applause of some, 

cannot hope to escape the censure of others. 

* 

Public men whose morals were pure, and 
the powers of whose minds were of the first 
order, have had their motives scrutinized 
and their measures condemned'. In what I 
have observed of our reformists, I have ex¬ 
ercised a right which custom has sanctioned, 
and which they should be the la^t to blame 
who are in the daily practice of railing 
against every man most illustrious for rank 
or distinguished for abilities. I own that 
the conduct of these men “ has made mtr 
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heart too great for what contains it;” nor 
can I repress my indignation when my 
country’s peace is endangered by their wild 
and plausible theories, their cruel and un¬ 
founded calumnies, or their secret machi¬ 
nations. When Pericles assumed the supreme 
authority in Athens, and Caesar became 
absolute in Rome, the dignity of their 
characters, or the splendour of their ta¬ 
lents, might have reconciled many of their 
countrymen to their sway: but what could 
equal the degradation of England, did she 
suffer herself to be duped by such men as 
Wardle or Waithman? 

If I {.hare in the despondency that seems 
too generally to pervade, it is not because I 
am terrified at what is called the colossal 
power of Bonaparte. His power, relatively 
to this country, ought to excite* contempt 
rather than alarm: so little indeed is he 
to be feared, that, provided we were satis- 
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fied with merely a defensive war, half of our 
navy might prudently be dismantled. It is 
ridiculous to talk of what his own may be¬ 
come, for while we deny him a nursery for 
seamen, his navy cannot resuscitate, lie 
may build ships (and it is our fault if he 
obtain all the materials necessary to do even 
that), but while he possesses not sailors, he 
may as wisely construct balloons: he will 
find one as efficacious as the other. It will 
scarcely be urged that the danger arises 
from the possibility of his armaments elud¬ 
ing the vigilance of our fleets. The first 
armament may indeed effect a landing, but 
they will land only to swell the number of 
our prisoners; for surely there is no man 
so besotted as to apprehend danger from the 

efforts of the miserable bands which, in this 

« 

clandestine manner, may reach our shores. 
The descent even of a large army would 
make no lasting impression, cut off as they 
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must necessarily be from succours or rein¬ 
forcements ; forty or fifty thousand men, 
the number that at Talvera had their te¬ 
merity chastized by nineteen thousand Bri¬ 
tish, are more than we can suppose landed, 
by giving every scope to our fancy.—As 
nothing is to be apprehended from any 
project of invasion which the enemy may en¬ 
tertain, so all his endeavours to ruin our com¬ 
merce have proved abortive: the returns of 
each and every quarter attest the prosperity of 
the revenue and the improving trade of Eng¬ 
land, while the restrictions of the tyrant have 
plunged his own vassals in misery and despair. 

The real danger arises not, therefore, from 
what seems to menace us from abroad, but 
from that which threatens to befall us at home, 
I dread the extinction of the national spirit, 
and behold with some alarm the unremitting 
endeavours of the factious to weaken the 
admiration of my countrymen for their con- 



stitution; to instil the idea that \ve have 
no longer any blessings worth preserving, 
or which might not be as fully enjoyed under 
any govermnent. They have even the 
hardihood to assert that the conquest of 
England, though no doubt it would be pro- 
ductive of injury to those who consider the 
Stocks as England, or to those whose wealth 
is derived from the public money, would 
leave the bulk of our population, which it 
would relieve from the pressure .of taxation, 
in a state of comparative happiness. In the 
pamphlet under review, these detestable 
principles are unblushingly maintained, and 
language nearly as reprehensible we are 
in the daily habit of hearing from the 
mouths of our “ Patriots,” or of perusing in 
the prints devoted to their views. In the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle too, a 
paper that it is fair to suppose contains the 
opinions of the Whigs , may sometimes be 
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found sentiments that would disgrace even 
Cobbett’s Register, for Cobbett, with all his 
ridiculous apostacy and low scurrility, seldom 
forgets that he is an Englishman*. I have 
read in this leading paper of opposition 
a long and elaborate article intended to 
prove thaf it is as wicked as it is impolitic 
in the nations of the continent to wage war 
against France; that indeed it is desirable 
to be placed under her dominion; the civil 
condition of the countries conquered by 
France is greatly improved, while, on the 
contrary, the people who have not yet par¬ 
ticipated in the blessings of French govern¬ 
ment are oppressed and miserable. Among 

• I am reminded that I have not read Cobbett since 
his admirable papers on the Copenhagen expedition, and 
on the subject of our dispute with America. Latterly he 
has, it seems, been in the habit of praising llonaparte ! Who 
can be surprised at an\ tergiversation in Cobbett ? I have 
no doubt at ait that we shall again see him a ministerial 


man. 
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the serious charges brought against ministers 
is the iniquity of their endeavours to oppose 
the progress of the French arms in Spain, 
since Spain has reason to receive with joy 
and gratitude the generous interposition of 
France, under whose mild and enlightened 
sway the Spaniards will regenerate and 
prosper. 

To animadvert on the speeches of members 
of parliament is neither legal nor decorous; 
yet I would resign to public execration and 
to the just resentment of the House of Com¬ 
mons, the conductors of those newspapers 
who have the audacity to publish, as 
having been delivered within its walls, 
sentiments than which none more unmanly, 
scandalous, or base, have polluted the lips of 
those members of the conservative senate 
most distinguished for gross and fulsome 
adulation to their emperor. Dr. Johnson 
humorously but justly remarks, thatShaks- 
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pear, (the poet of nature) though his story 
might require Romans or Kings, always 
thought of men ; and that, when he wanted 
a villain or a buffoon, he went even into the 
Roman Senate for that which the Roman 
Senate would certainly have afforded him. 
Thus, though for the House of Commons, 
in the aggregate, I feel much veneration, 
and am persuaded that in this assembly are 
concentrated the best talents and the purest 
patriotism of the country, I am yet not so 
biassed by the high opinion I entertain for its 
members generally, as not to believe that 
among them are men of weak intellects and 
unsound principles. I cannot bring my 
mind to believe, however, that any man, 
standing up in^hat house, could, unreproved, 
have spoken in this strain:— 44 I join not 
(no, not I) 44 in the vulgar calumnies against 
44 the pfesent ruler of France. • He is the 
44 first general and the first statesman 


B 



M that ever existed. Happy the people, 
“ who have him to rule over them! and 
“ I have no doubt that if it should please 
“ Providence to spare him a little longer 
“ to the world, he will rule over all 
“ people!!!” 

This speech is stated to have been deli¬ 
vered on the 22d of this month, on a mo¬ 
tion for thanks to Sir Robert Wilson. 1 
would put it, therefore, to the common sense 
of mankind, whether it be possible that such 
mean praise, false as it is mean, should come 
from a gentleman who (since Sir Robert 
Wilson was the subject of debate) must have 
borne in mind the memorable massacre at 
JalTa and the poisoning by Bonaparte of his 
own prisoners? In the mannerjhese facts arc 
stated by Sir Robert wc cannot withhold from 
them our credence. Indeed has not the history 
of the great “ Statesman’s” life, sfhcc the 
horrid transactions of Kgypf, exhibited one re- 
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gular series of treachery and murder? Happy, 
thrice happy, the people over whom he 
rules! Happy Spaniards! Happy Italians! 
Happy Dutch ! Ay, and happy France, who 
having seen the flower of her population 
immolated at the shrine of his ignoble am¬ 
bition, now contemplates, with sighs not 
loud but deep, the establishment of eight 
Bastile«, aptly styled spacious tombs for living 
men, the wretched tenants of which are 
never (according to the “ great Statesman’s” 
decree) to be brought to trial, nor ever to 
be put upon their justification. 

What I chiefly admire in the men who 
for the last three years have conducted the 
affairs of this nation, is their unqualified 
abhorrence of Bonaparte’s character. Their 
military plans of operation have not perhaps 
been judiciously selected, and the generals 
appointed to carry those plans into execution, 
have in two instances been worse chosen. 
But their heart was, and is, in their country’s 

e2 



cause. If, instead of twenty thousand, we 
had to lament the loss of thrice that number of 
Englishmen, victims to what may have been 
ill judged but certainly were honest attempts 
to stem the torrent of French tyranny, still 
the injury, in a national point of view, would 
be trifling compared to the destruction of 
the public MIND, to effect which appears 
the object not only of the Republican but 
of the Whig faction. From them the people 
never hear the voice of gladness or consolation, 
nor the counsels of wise and disinterested 
patriotism. .All their observations and all 
their measures have no other tendency (and 
from my heart I believe (hey are intended 
to have no other tendency) than to chill 
the hopes or paralyse the exertions of the 
country, and to swell the pride and increase 
the confidence of her enemy. They strive 
to fill every heart with despair or disaffec¬ 
tion. According to the democ.ats, the coun¬ 
try, to become worth defending, must be 
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rendered free, as if the envenomed scur¬ 
rility of their speeches, their tavern orgies, 
their seditious and nightly assemblies, the 
unbridled licence, in short, with which they 
prosecute their plans against the quiet or 
independence of their country, did not call 
aloud, not for an extension ofliberty, but for 
immediate and effectual restraints. Accord¬ 
ing to the VThigs, England can (of course) 
be saved only by themselves. In estimating 
the respective merits of the present ministry 
and their rivals, the latter must believe that 
we retain no memory of their own adminis¬ 
tration ; that we have forgotten the expedition 
to the Dardanelles, the affair of Egypt,and the 
scandalous apathy with which they suffered 
the French to possess themselves of the town 
of Dantzick, a place that any moderate effort 
on our part would have preserved, and the 
preservation of which might have turned the 
chances of war in favour of Russia. Ia 



* regard to tjieir internal measures too, the 
Whigs must also flatter themselves that the 
nation has lost all remembrance of their un¬ 
paralleled waste of the public resources; of 
their having acted, on every occasion, in 
direct inconsistency with their professions 
when out of power. As was well observed 
by their opponents, they uniformly, night 
after night, pursued that conduct which, 
when out of office, they as uniformly decried. 
They were, during their administration, at 
least consistent in their systematic persever¬ 
ance in contradicting, both in their language 
and their measures, all the mighty profes¬ 
sions and high flying theories which for 
twenty years had characterized their op¬ 
position to government. 

Never was the remark better illustrated— 
that people frequently acquire in political con¬ 
federacies a narrow and bigotted spirit; that 
they are apt to sink the idea of the general 
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good in this circumscribed and partial in- , 
terest. How shall we otherwise account for 
the conduct of our opposition? England, 
they say, is in the very crisis of her fate; 
but are not all their proceedings calculated 
to increase, not to avert the danger ? They 
believe that on the credit depends perhaps 
the independence of the country; yet, 
with a savage and unnatural exultation, they 
pronounce that her finances are exhausted: 
they write pamphlets, and whichever side 
we turn our eyes, we sec it announced that 
the increased price of bullion proves the 
depreciation of the paper currency. Under 
any circumstance, indeed, that contributes 
to the prosperity of Great Britain, or which 
advances her glory, the opposition are fretful 
and impatient. Not only is our credit de¬ 
clining, but the courage of our people is 
abated. In vain do our armies, battle after 
battle, vanquish the foe, double in numeral 



force and headed by his most renowned 
captains; they would tear the well earned 
laurels from the brows of our soldiers; with 
a sophistry peculiar to themselves, they con¬ 
vert victories into defeats; and these men, 
the first act of whose administration was the 
investing of one of their colleagues, better 
known by his wealth than by his services, 
with a place of enormous revenue, incom¬ 
patible with an office he already held, have 
the unblushing effrontery to oppose the grant 
of a paltry pension to a hero, the pride and 
best hope of the nation, whose only fault 
is being connected with ministers. 

That the men at present in power have 
committed faults, I am not disposed to deny ; 
but to have those faults made the subject 
matter of perpetual debate by the Whigs , 
occasions us to smile in bitterness. Is it not 
as if Waithman twitted Wardle about his 
action against the Wrights? Incapable as the 
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present ministers are represented, they ought 
to be tolerated by those who recollect that 
their places would be filled by a set of men 
whose talents are greatly inferior, and whose 
patriotism is at least equivocal. There are 
prominent features in their administration 
for which they deserve praise: they may 
boast of their generous aid to Spain and 
Portugal, bf their orders in council, and of 
their firm yet temperate conduct towards the 
silly and swaggering Americans. The Fox- 
ites once more in power, what would be the 
consequence? Fresh sinecures and places! 
the immediate and disgraceful abandonment 
of the Spaniards! every concession that 
America may desire! the orders in council 
repealed! and after these preparatory steps 
to prove to Bonaparte that the war, on our 
part, will be perfectly innocent, we shall 
solicit peace! 

Gracious and merciful Heaven, spare my 

F 



•country this last disgrace! We are engaged 
in a contest which, that it may not be fol¬ 
lowed by ruin, must be continued with 
vigour and perseverance. Peace with Bo¬ 
naparte? It is the foulest degradation to 
which this great and proud nation (great 
because she is proud) can submit. The fate 
of Holland, of the ecclesiastical States, of 
Spain, abundantly proves that peace with 
this low born barbarian, peace sought in the 
spirit of peace, and laid in principles purely 
pacific, is really not attainable. If we arc 
to have peace, let it be obtained through 
the medium of war, and war in the unquali¬ 
fied spirit of war. Henceforth may the effects 
produced by the unanimity of our councils 
and the vigour of our arms, eradicate from 
the minds of Frenchmen the disgraces of 
Buenos Ayres, Cintra, and Walcheren. 

England appears insensible of the mag¬ 
nitude of her power. She does not know, 
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nor hare her enemies felt her strength. Men. 
like Mr. Whitbread, the first wish of whose 
heart is peace, who are shocked because 
Mr. Perceval will not (cruel man!) supply 
the French army with bark, will scarcely 
subscribe to the opinion which I cannot 
avoid expressing, that mercy or forbearance 
to France is cruelty to the human race. 
Sure I am*, that if England, from* the period 
when Bonaparte reached his wicked eleva- - 
tion, had pursued the mode of efficient war¬ 
fare, I presume to suggest, the exactions and 
cruelties with which the tyrant has visited 
the fairest portion of Europe, would have 
been averted. 

It is not within my province to examine, 
with Mr. Whitbread, the superior ad¬ 
vantages that peace, abstractedly considered, 
offers to every nation. It is sufficient for 
my argument that we are at war because 
we cannot be at peace; and the question 

f2 
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is, therefore, whether we shall content our¬ 
selves with a plan of hostility productive of 
no material injury to the enemy, or whether 
we shall manfully put forth the mighty 
energies of the state, and by compelling that 
enemy to respect, induce him to grant us 
those terms of peace on which alone it can be 
concluded consistently with our honour and 
interest. 

It is too true that ministers labour under 
great, and what to some may appear insur¬ 
mountable embarrassments. Their attention 
is divided between Mr. Whitbread and 
Bonaparte ; they think as much of their own 
battles in the House of Commons as of the 
battles of their country; and it will be a mat¬ 
ter of eternal reproach to the opposition 
that, in this critical conjuncture, they seize 
every occasion of introducing, night after 
night, idle and unnecessary discussion, evi¬ 
dently for no object but to teaze, to harass, 
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to wear out ministers. We all recollect the 
enthusiasm with which the cause of France 
inspired the Foxites, and the extravagance 
of their joy when she overcame her external 
enemies. If, when the Prussian arri% was at 
Rheims or Chalons, there had appeared in 
the National Convention a j^Lrty who, vexed 
that they were not members of the Com¬ 
mittee of’Public Safety, regularly and syste¬ 
matically detained Carnot and the other 
ministers, debating until two, sometimes six 
o’clock in the morning, the “ Patriots of our 
soil” would have thought them worthy of the 
guillotine. I am not ashamed to confess that 
this would have been my own opinion. 

When their own country is menaced by 
the same dangers, there is no longer the 
same enthusiasm. All they love in the 
country is the Treasury Bench. Their sole 
desire is to get ministersout and to get them¬ 
selves in. When out, their study is how 



most effectually to annoy the government, 
and of course how best to as.-ist the enemy. 
When in, we behold an indecent but un¬ 
blushing scramble for places and emolu¬ 
ment; find we ought never to forget that 
an electioneering contest in Yorkshire en¬ 
gaged their chifltf attention, and excited all 
their interest, while an important and not 
distant town of an ally, to the fall of which 
may perhaps be traced the subjugation of 
Europe, was assailed, and might easily have 
been relieved. 

I am not fond of appearing visionary or 
wild, and will not therefore say that Mini¬ 
sters ought to pursue a course which, in the 
manner our government is constituted, 
may appear impracticable. I know well 
enough that in proportion as they humbled 
the pride or lessened the power of Napoleon, 
they would excite tfye envy and incur the 
censure of party. Yet, if a virtuous and en- 
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ergetic administration, possessing unshackled' 
means, not having various and jarring in¬ 
terests to reconcile, nor compelled to ren¬ 
der an account of their actions to such men 
as Wardle and Whitbread, were placed at 
t hc head of our affairs, I do maintain that 
our navy might carry dismay along the wide 
extended line of the tyrant’s coast. As we 
now declare the blockade of his ports, so 
might we proclaim (as in our situation Bo¬ 
naparte would proclaim) that the habitation 
of man should not be known within twenty 
miles of the French shores. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the blockade, straggling ships do some¬ 
times enter his ports, and so might some so¬ 
litary towns remain undestroyed; but the 
mischief that fifty thousand English soldiers* 
embarked on board a proportionate number 
of men of war, constantly hovering round his 
coast, sometimes divided, sometimes united, 
would occasion to the enemy, cannot be pro- 
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blematical. I would not content myself with 
singeing a fere yards of his coast; I would 
destroy a great many of his towns. 1 would 
teach him to tremble at, to hate rather 
than, as he now does, despise, the name of 
England. I would revisit on his own head 
the horrible, the unprovoked calamities 
which he has inflicted on unoffending 
countries; and by appeasing the manes of the 
unhappy citizens of Saragossa, I should not 
doubt I was doing what was most accept¬ 
able to the God of Justice. 

In this uncertain and predatory mode of 
warfare, in which we could always chuse 
our point of disembarkation, I cannot con¬ 
ceive how the risque would be imminent. 
The enemy cannot, it is impossible he 
should, be every where in force. If he be 
strong in Dunkirk he may be weak at Roch- 
fort, or, if strong at Rochfort, weak at 
Bavonnc or at Marseilles. I believe I am 
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correct when I state that Lord Cochrane hag 
more than once offered to take Brest with 
fifteen thousand men. 

We ought not of course to confine our 
operations to the coasts of France, but to be 
regulated by circumstances. Wherever we 
could, without incurring much risque, in¬ 
flict a deep and lasting injury, or wherever 
we might disconcert an important plan of 
the enemy, there we ought to present our¬ 
selves. We have seen what a single frigate 
achieved at Vigo. With an adequate force 
what wonders might not Lord Cochrane have 
performed in Catalonia, and how harassing 
to the French would be at this moment an 
English army floating along the shores of 
Andalusia or Granada? Surely we should 
more effectually serve our allies by adhering 
to this coasting warfare, which must afford 
many favourable opportunities of attacking 
the enemy, than by advancing into the inte- 
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rior of a country, where we can fight him 
only when he chuses, and consequently 
always on disadvantageous terms. What 
might not be the happy consequences of ano¬ 
ther battle of Talavera fought under the 
walls of Cadiz : Should this town fall, it will 
be an event as disgraceful to the present ad¬ 
ministration, as was the capture of Dant- 
zick to the Whig ministry. Cadiz ought to 
be the Capua of King Joseph. 

To those who may reproach me with re¬ 
commending a plan of hostility contrary 
to jthe laws of humanity I would answer, 
that either wc must fight the enemy with 
his own weapons, or, in common with those 
nations who have been contented with half 
measures, we must be prepared to receive 
the Corsican yoke. The description given 
by our historians of the ravages committed 
by the Barbarians who invaded the Roman 
empire, is applicable to this modern Goth. 
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The Report of the Committee of Privileges be¬ 
ing ordered to lie on the Table, Mr. Davies Gid¬ 
dy, who brought it up to the House, proceeded to 
make a motion founded upon that Report. He stat¬ 
ed to the House three modes of conduct, either of 


which it might pursue, viz. first the inhibition to the 
courts of law in proceeding in the action—second¬ 
ly, as to the committal of every person concerned 
in suing out the writ against the Speaker ; or in 
serving the notice of trial (which would not pre- 
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bar, to the action. He therefore should move that 
the Speaker and Serjeant might, as there was no 
time to be lost, be permitted to appear and plead, 
meaning to follow up that motion with another that 
the Attorney-General be directed to defend them. 
The honourable gentleman, after making some fur¬ 
ther observations, moved, 

“ That the Speaker and Serjeant be permitted t® 
appear and plead to the said actions.” 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Ponsonby arose. He presumed that the 
motion just made met with the concurrence of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Before he proceeded he wish¬ 
ed to understand whether he was correct in that 
supposition. 

Mr. pERctVAL had no difficulty in answering 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. Ponsonby then proceeded, and declared 
that if he stood in the situation of the Ilight Hon¬ 
ourable- Gentleman, he should nbt have advised 

\ 

the House to have placed itself in the dilemma 
it was now in ; but being in it, he (Mr. P.) should 
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pular or very unpopular, but neither the fear of be¬ 
ing unpopular, nor the love of popularity, should 
determine his conduct either one way or the other* 
He should be guided solely by what he conceived 
the strict line of duty which he owed to the people 
as one of their representatives. The case which 
was now under the consideration of the House was 
one in which the privileges, the liberties, and the 
power of the House, according to constitution, 
were involved to a certain extent. He had stated 
his opinion that the House was in possession of pri¬ 
vileges which they had the right of exercising, 
which privileges, if endeavoured to be infringed by 
libel, they had the right of committing to prison 
the persons so offending. That was an opinion 
which he would not retract to gain popularity, for 
he would treat the King the same as he would the 
people, he would serve his King but he would not 
flatter either—he would serve both. The two 
Houses of Parliament were the sole judges of their 
own privileges and what they are. No court in 
the country, however respectable the Judges, could 
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he should maintain. The next principle was, that 
whenever either House of Parliament has declar¬ 
ed its privileges, that the courts of justice are 
bound to pay respect and obedience to them. 
That he might not be accused of having advanced 
any hasty or rude opinions of his own as to the 
privileges of Parliament, he had brought with him 
certain law books which contained doctrines on 
that head which must satisfy the House of the truth 
of his assertion. From these books he would read 
such extracts as would shew that he quoted fairly. 
The first book was my Lord Hale’s treatise on the 
original institution, power and jurisdiction of Par¬ 
liament, a book, which, from the eminent station 
of the writer, must be entitled to attention. My 
Lord Hale therein asserts, “ that the law and con¬ 
stitution of Parliament were founded on the law of 
the land, and must be taken as such-—that Parlia¬ 
ment cannot be adjudged by arty other court, and 
that the Judges^ of the land had so confessed in 
divers Parliaments.” In this opinion, which was 
taken from Sir Edward Coke, another eminent 
iiudre,, both these gentlemen were agreed ; they dis- 



ly so, but is confessedly the Lex Terra. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman observed, that he 
had heard it said out of doors that these two great 
lawyers had too much reverence for Parliament: 
but their opinion was not singular, for another 
eminent Judge, whose opinions were so often quot¬ 
ed by those persons who in modern times are such 
advocates for the new doctrine of no privilege, w’as 
of the same way of thinking. Blackstone concur¬ 
red in sentiment! with Judges Hale and Coke, and 
he would qute from his book, in opposition to what 
these writers had advanced. Sir W. Blackstone 
says, “ the privileges of Parliament are large and 
indefinite;—that all Judges were of the same 
opinion;—that in the 32. Hen. VI. Sir 11 . For- 
tescue, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, said, 
that the privilege of Parliament was intended for 
the protection of the people, against the unjust at¬ 
tacks or oppressions of the crown. ” So far, there¬ 
fore, was Sir W. Blackstone from thinking that any 
other jurisdiction could interCjre with that of Par¬ 
liament, that he states that no court can interfere 
with the decisions' of Parliament Those who 
thought that Parliament were bound to stick up a 



catalogue of their privileges in the hall, might find 
from their favourite writer how far such an expec¬ 
tation was founded in reason. After such an au- 
thority’he hoped he should never hear it said that 
the privileges of Parliament were not the law of the 
land. In a tract published by Sir Robert Atkins, 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, on the 
power of Parliament, he says expressly, “ that the 
power of Parliament consists of three heads— 
Legislative, Judicial, and a counselling power, and 
that the judicial power they have the right of ex¬ 
ercising in support of their own privileges.” Was 
it a new proceeding to attack the privileges of Par¬ 
liament? If any person supposed so, he was 
wrong, for many writers a hundred years ago had 
attacked them. In the case of the Queen v. Patej 
in which the Judges differed as to the extent of 
privilege, my Lord Holt was of opinion, “ that if 
the right of privilege in all cases was to be ad¬ 
mitted, Parliament would set no limits, and the 
peoples liberties might be invaded.” To that 
opinion the, other eleven Judges replied—“ That 
it was true, but still there was no limit to their au¬ 
thority, for the law of the land was such, and such 
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were the privileges *of Parliament, because the 
law of the land trusted that parliament would hot 
misuse the privileges with which they were invest¬ 
ed.” At that time, it must be supposed that 
though my Lord Holt was a great lawyer, there 
were others as great: indeed, he had never heard 
the legal characters of the other judges impeached; 
they were men of sound understandings, arid great 
constitutional knowledge. The foundation of 
Lord Hale’s argument was built on nothing, be¬ 
cause to say that parliament must have a limited 
jurisdiction in respect of their privileges, was 
saying what never could be intended. According 
to the constitution of things, there never was a 
government in which some discetionary power 
was not invested. It must subsist somewhere. 
If the judges of the land were guilty of malversa¬ 
tion in their judicial capacities, the House could 
punish them ; but where was the higher authority 
than parliament:—there was none. It might be said 
that parliament was responsible, ant! so they were— 
to the people. If the House acted wrong, the peo- 
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peal wak made, they might remedy the mischief 
which the former House had created, by electing 
other members in their room—the remedy was 
not to be found in an attempt to take away their 

privileges-—The people could, by an address to 

* 

the throne, praying that the parliament might be 
dissolved on the ground of having abused their 
trust, obtain redress, and the next mode was to 
take legal and constitutional means of altering the 
construction of the new parliament; that was the 
way to get relief; but it was idle and silly, he 
said, to suppose, that parliament was to be mend¬ 
ed by taking away its privileges.— (Hear, hear ,) 
—It has been said, that the House had exceeded 
it privileges in committing two persons to prison 
for libelling them. He did not know where he 
was to look for their privileges except in the prac¬ 
tice of them, and the journals furnished numerous 
instances of persons committed to prison for slan¬ 
dering the House both in words and in writings. 
The privileges of the House were not contrary to 
the law, and consequently the law had not the 
power or authority to direct that they should be 
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stopped, and this was the opinion of eminent men 
in former times, who as highly valued the liber¬ 
ties of the people as any men of the present day. 

When he heard such doctrines broached as, that 
there exists a power more dangerous than the 
Crown, and that power was to be found in the pri¬ 
vilege of this House, he would ask was any such 
language held in the time in which my Lord So¬ 
mers lived ? JDid he think that it was necessary 
to destroy the privileges of Parliament, in order 
to preserve the people’s liberties? Was not the 
representatives of the people then considered as 
the best gnardians of their right ? Were they con¬ 
sidered as the only shield to protect them against 
the encroachments of the crown ? At the revolution, 
was not that the opinion of all the most eminent 
lawyers? Did not Sir W. Maynard, who, as well 
as Lord Somers, was a supporter of the liberties 
of the people, and Sir Joseph Jekyll also, a stre¬ 


nuous assertor of their rights, did these men, when 
provoked to give an opinion on the Kentish Peti¬ 
tion, did they in consequence attack the privileges 


of the House of Commons, or endeavour to con- 
troul them by an act of parliament ? No t they 
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found that the only means which was left to the 
people to preserve the constitution-was, to uphold 
the House of Commons, and such was the opini¬ 
on of the judges, and such was the opinion of the 
greatest men that ever lived in this kingdom,—of 
men who would have protected the liberties of their 
country at the hazard of their lives. Such was the 
party who, when the liberties of the people were 
in danger, did protect them, and .dethroned the 
house of Stuart. When he found none of those 
great men finding fault with the privileges of the 
House, was he to raise his hand and tear down 
the fabric of parliamentary constitution— '(hear, 
hear,) —With respect to the doctrine of not com¬ 
mitting for contempt, he could not agree, for it 
was to be presumed, that from the earliest periods 
when the two houses sat together, they possessed 
that privilege collectively. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman than referred to a 
case of contempt which came before the Court of, 
Kings Bench, when Chief Justice Wilmat presid- 

i 

ed. The judge was a man of admirable urbanity 
of manners, of great legal learning, of unexampled 
Integrity, and warmly attached to the principles of 
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public liberty. He had prepared a Judgment to 
have been given in that cose, but the case did not 
go on to judgment In this judgment, which Mr 
P. read at at some length, the Learned Judge was 
of opinion that the power of committal by courts 
of Law was coevel with the first foundation and 
institution of British jurisprudence. So, said 
Mr. Ponsonby, I contend is the privileges of par* 
liament, and that it is founded on immemorial 
usage, the same as the trial by jury. With this 
opinion the Right Honourable Gentleman perfect¬ 
ly agreed. 

As to what had been said about Magna Charta, and 
that no man could legally be imprisoned by the law 
of the land, unless tried by this peers, it might as well 
be said, that many of the laws were contrary to 
Magna Charta; for instance, the Canon and the 
Ecclesiastical Laws, which are not to be found in 
Magna Charta, hut nevertheless they are the Lev 
Terra;, and from immemorial usage as much so 
as if entered in Magna Charta.—The privileges of 
parliament acted upon from time immemorial, were 
he must contend, as the Lex Terra; as any of the 
written laws; but theu it has been said that House* 
could not exercise their privileges, and commit to 



prison libellers, because they would become 
judges, jurors, and executioners in their own 

s 

cause, and Magna Charta would not permit such 
a. mode of proceeding. This was very true, but 
did it ever occur to these modern writers, when 
they saw daily the judges of the land punish per¬ 
sons for contempt of Court, by committing them 
to prison, to question their privileges ? Did it 
ever occur to them that the judges were judges, 
jurors, and executioners in their own cause ? 
(Hear ! hear !) This, be conceived, was a pretty 
good argument, in reply to those who doubted the 
propriety of the House protecting their own rights. 
Yet they must know that they do exercise that 
right, and were they not justified in so doing ? 
Did these writers expect that the judges should 
wait for a trial by jury before they could punish 
for a contempt of their authority ? Were they to 
stand waiting at the door of a grand jury room 
for their finding a bill, subject all the time to the 
virulence of popular clamour, and without remedy 
perhaps for six, twelve, or eighteen months, un-’ 
til relieved by the verdict of a jury ? 

Having stated at some length the opinions of the 
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most eminent men on the privileges of Parliament, 
he would now come to the case before the House, 
and state his opinions as to the line which might 
to be pursued. The law of parliament, it would 
be seen, according to the opinion of the judges of 
the land, is the law of the land ; they had always 
thought so; and without stating the more recent 
case of Oliver,* he would proceed to state his 
humble opinions, if called upon by the House, 
though at the same time he must say, that ministers 
having placed the House in the present difficulty 
and having disregarded formerly the advice which 
he had given, had no right to call upon him now 
for advice.—The safe course then to adopt would 
be to go as near to ancient practice as possible. 
The course was this : supposing he was called on 
to give ministers his opinion he would advice them 
to call upon the House to commit the Attorney 
who sued out the process; he would not be de¬ 
terred through fear of popular daiftour being 
raised against him.— (Hear, hear 1 .)—He should 
conscientiously be discharging his duty both to 
the House and the Publicand whiles engaged 
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hp< could not fear—he would never leave it in the 
power of posterity to say, “ Here was a man who 
fearful of the clamour of the, few, betrayed the 
privileges: of, the. Commons, and neglected to give 
his advice to. assert what in reality are the rights of 
the people.”—< Hear !. hear !)—In giving this ad¬ 
vice, he was conscious that the rights of the Plain¬ 
tiff would not be infringed; though the parties 
were committed, , the action would still go on. 
In. the Court of Chancery, when the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor finds it expedient to issue an injunction, re¬ 
straining the party from proceeding in any law 
courts, and the party,, notwithstanding the injunc¬ 
tion, proceeds, his lordship commits him to pri¬ 
son. In the present case, though it was a novel 
one, with respect to the Speaker, he was bound 
to declare as his opinion that the Speaker ought 
to appear in the court in which the action is 
brought, and plead to it. That was a proceeding 
which was not fraught with such great danger as 
might be imagined. As to the parties concerned 
in suing out process, they, he was clearly of opi¬ 
nion. should be committed. If a man, when he 
.had the honour to hold the seals in Ireland, had 
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chosen touring his action against him for commit- * 
ting him to prison for contempt of the authority 
of the court, he would have committed the attorney 
who sent him the notice of action immediately to 
prison, and then would have put in an appearance to 
the action and pleaded thereto, because there was 
nothing more distinct than committing any person 
for a breach of the authority of a court of justice, 
and the contemning the law of the land. He was 
of opinion that the courts below are competent to 
inform themselves of the cause of any action brought 
of the kind, but he never had heard, as was now 
proposed to issue from this house, a prohibition 
against the action being proceeded on. That was 
a mode of proceeding not known to the law. If 
he was one of the judges, and the Speaker to send 
him a letter to that effect, he should pay no more 
attention to it, indeed he was bound not to notice 
it, the ordinary way was to plead to the action. 

There was nothing so dangerous as to strike at 
privileges, and the Judges might, if they attempted 
so to act, be blamed by the people, and be charged 
consistently with truth with having acted culpably 
and tyrannically. The Speaker, therefore, must 

C 



plead to tbe action, by informing the court that 
tiie House was sitting, that the House ordered cer¬ 
tain acts to be done, that he as Speaker enforced 
that order, and that he did so by their authority, 
and that having done so by order of the House, be 

pleads in abatement, and denies the authority of 
« * 

the court to interfere. If the court after this 

« 

plea goes on to examine the nature of the trespass 
(and here he must speak with frankness), they 
would exceed their jurisdiction, and be wielding a 
power which the law had not clothed them with 
Hear , hear !) but he could not for a moment 
imagine, that the judges had a wish or desire to 
interfere with tbe privileges of Parliament, because 
they would thereby be acting in gross violation of 
their duly, and contrary to the law of the land— 
{Hear, hear) He trusted that he should not be 
accused of withholding his opinion on account of 
the fear of becoming unpopular. He was bound 
to tell the people of England that they would be 
most fatally misled if they formed a plan to under¬ 
mine their 4iberties—(#eflr, hear !) It was not 
because this or that vote was contrary to their 
opinion, that they should attempt to undermine 
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their liberties; their privileges were involved by 
their conduct, both in this House or any, other 
house which might sit, if they thought that oppo¬ 
sing the exercise which the House assumed was. 
the way to secure their liberties. But then he 
might be told that this assumption was too much 
for the people to bear. What! was it too much 
for them to bear when their ancestors, certainly 
as high mettled, as watchful for the protection of 
their rights, which had been asserted by the great¬ 
est men then, at the hazard of their lives (and he 
trusted would be so now), bore it ?—When they 
declared that one power and privilege vested in 
the Commons defended the liberty of the people. 
{Hear, hear !) It had been argued that the Crown 
would protect the people's rights. What! in a 
constitution framed like ours, was the Crown to 
be the defender of the liberties of the people ? He 
loved the Monarch on the throne, and was con¬ 
vinced there never reigned a King who possessed 
the affections of his subjects in a more eminent de¬ 
gree than the present Sovereign ; but was not the 
Monarch (he did not mean essentially), to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the enemy of liberty ? Why else was 

C 2 
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the conlroa! of the two other branches of the 
Executive placed over him? And very properly, 
because it was not in the nature of man to love 
controul over his power, and therefore not natural 
to expect submission. The constitution very 
wisely bad placed this check, not that he appre¬ 
hended the House of Brunswick would at any fu¬ 
ture period attempt to invade the rights of the sub¬ 
ject. In making these observations he was ac¬ 
tuated solely by that reverence for the constitution, 
which, with the Monarch he loved, he was ttound 
to support. In former times when contests had 
occurred, were they not between the Crown and 
the people? Would the unfortunate House of 
Stuart submit to the Parliament? And where 
was the security that at some distant time similar 
contests might not take place? The House of 
Commons therefore on every principle of regard 
to the constitution, and of duty to the people, 
were bound to do their duty. If at any time it 
should be f 9 und that the House was too much an 
instrument in the hands of Ministers, the remedy 
was easy; it was only to alter the construction of 
it; but never let discretionary power be wrested 
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from at. If the Court of King's Beach are to de¬ 
cide on this question of privilege, they might with 
equal propriety decide on all the privileges of the 
House, if called into question. If the Serjeant at 
Arms was entrusted to execute the orders of the 
House, and the person on whom they were to be 
executed chose to resist, and to beat the Seijeant 
or the messenger, and actions were to be entered 
against the party offending, the party might say— 
“ Why, your officer behaved impertinent, and I 
beat him.” And then, the law courts must decide 
on this and all the privileges. 

Was public opinion, he would ask, to be the 
limiter of the judicature of the House ? See what 
would be the consequence. Why, one set of 
men, would start up and say, “ Well, we think 
that we may as well allow the House a few privi¬ 
leges.”—Up starts another set and exclaim, “ Oh 
you have done wrong, they ought to have no 
privileges, and none we will allow them.” So be¬ 
tween these factions at their biddipg against each 
other at this auction of popularity the House sinks 
into contempt— {Hear, hear !)—He hoped, how¬ 
ever, the House would continue to be the assertor 
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of the rights of tbe people against the < inroads of 
the Crown, and not give, way to these factions) 
which were starting up, if they did they might ex¬ 
pect to succeed a sort of democracy, than a pro-t 
scription amounting nearly to extinction, and last 
of all nothing.— {Hear, hear !)—The House would 
recollect the fate of former Parliaments; they would 
remember how all good men combined together to 
prevent the fate which awaited Charles the First, 
when they compelled him to quit the throne; to 
them succeeded a set of men professing to have 
nothing but the liberties of the people in view, 
when the unfortunate Monarch was proscribed, the 
cloak was cast aside, and then it was seen that their 


only object was their own selfish gratifications.— 
( Hea)! hear !)—That when they talked of liberty, 
they meant despotism ; and that when they sought 
the Lord they found the Crown.—( Loud cries of 
hear ! hear !)—“ If the people of this country 
chose to be misled (said Mr P. in conclusion) they 
may expect to puffer calamity greater than that I 
have described; but if they do suffer they will suf¬ 
fer unpitied, unregretted, and unrelieved.”— (Loud 
cries of hear ! hear !) 


Plummer ui Bniit, Printer,, Love Lure, little Eutcheep. 



This Speech, from the luminous, constitutional, and con¬ 
vincing argttments it contains, on a , great national 
question, is particularly recommended to the Subscribers 
to the HARLEIAN MISCELLANY, at worthy of 
their attention, to form a part of, and bind up with 
that important selection of National Records, now 
publishing in octavo . 
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TO THE HEADER. 


IT was some days after Mr. Jefferys* 
pamphlet appeared in circulation, before 
it came into my r hands. On perusing it, 
I instantly saw through the motives of 
the writer ; and, after due consideration 
of the subject, and having the necessary , 5 
resources of information for ah Answer, I 
commenced the following observations, from ; 
a conviction that I could not fight in a better 
cause, than that of an injured and libelled 
Prince. 


PHILO-VERITAS. 




to 


NATHANIEL JEFFERYS, 

HOtrSE AGENT, 

PALL-MALL. 


SIR. 

IN a Letter in the Morning Post of 
Saturday, July 19, 1806, you observe, that 
a Pamphlet, published under the title 
of “ Diamond Cut Diamond” contains 
scarcely any thing but falsehood t gross mis¬ 
representations, and much scurrilous abuse 
of your character, it appears that you, 
who have-been so profuse in falsehoods, 
misrepresentation , and calumny , cannot pa¬ 
tiently hear truth, which you will find it 
difficult to controvert; and, though yoq 
like to throw stones at your neighbours* 
windows, you cannot bear to tee your own 



W&t bmtok and the light hat in on aU 
H* tfHiiiti * 8 ms of pur lift, If is n 4 ? my 
amsfifition-to enter inttflny justification of 
ffcicdntents of my pamphlet* through the 

mmmm of.* re- 

Sped: and honour those valuable vehicles of 
public information. I therefore shall re¬ 
serve myself for your third publication, 
and then 1 shall take the liberty to inform 

<( r > 

you; 4haf you have forgotten many trans¬ 
actions of your life. If you suppose I shall 
publish the names of those Gentlemen who 
are my authorities for the various anecdotes 
in .the above Pamphlet, to be used at your 
pleasure in any of your publications, you 
deceive yourself, as you have done before. 

You have attempted to frighten my 
Printer and Publisher with threats of a 
prosecution: should you have the hardi- 

k, 

( hobd to carry your pretended injuries into a 
Court of Law, I shall be prepared to de- 


fend and Justify the intents of 
.phlety and that laasumefcas «iy;reasonattp 

man cm qfcp©& of jhe- 
You speak of the consequence 

k 

chara&er: but, alas I one of ymtfavmffii 
females might’as well boast of her siirtk, 

—and the one is just as good as the other. 
• •* 

Your folly and extravagance have ren¬ 
dered YOUR SITUATION IN LIFE DESPE¬ 
RATE, and it is of little consequence tc 
Mr. Jefferys now, what he says or publishes, 
as long as money can be obtained by repeat* 
ed libels on His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and friends. 

I will now go a little further than I have 
hitherto gone, and inform you, that accord¬ 
ing to the letter and spirit of several Statutes 
now in full force, your scandalous atfasi 
on His Royal Highness was the alt * 
felon to extort money; and if Royj* 


viii 1 

-Contempt should exempt you from a pro¬ 
secution, it will not hi the least al&r the 
opinion the Public have formed of your de¬ 
serts. 

i will shew the Public that the Pari of 
Moira had good cause for considering you in the 
light of a Felon. You have been prudent enough 
mot to publish the two last Letters you wrote to 
Mis Royal Highness, which contain a demand 
ef Two .Thousand Pounds , with a threat qf 

publishing “ A Review of the ConduH of the 

* + 

Prince of Wales f if the above specific sum 
were not immediately remitted 4o you. 

1 defy the contradi&ion ofi this Fall, and I 
leave the Public to judge whether suck an ap¬ 
plication to the Prince f was not the aaofa 
FeJtmH 

l am. Sir, 

Your humble servant. 


66, Pull-Mail. 


PHILO-yERITAS. 



DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


r pHE example of a neighbouring nation has 
given irrefragable proof of the danger which is 
attached to any effort that is made to poison, and 
alienate, the afUs&ions of a People from their 
Prince. If Primes are liable to the calumny of 
every vain, wanton, and disappointed man, the 
public will in time lose that reverence and respeit 
which a people ought to manifest for their go¬ 
vernors. Neither Prince nor Laws can long re¬ 
tain their proper tone of power, when the people 
relax in their respedt for them. 

The body politic wil^soon become a moulder¬ 
ing system, inflated with perpetual dissention and 

Vi tV 

discord, when Its spbje&sare taught to loot: at 
Princes, as chara&ers po&essing 
qualities of the human heart. 



'Juu«a* mMrrnto&Mmmto&m 

w <joostitut &$m mm< , yM*tf& $$&& #> 
BaghsH fihert^ii^l vwh<»e mfcty, dfcttity, and 
tumour, is, so united with,, ibe ,f^ty* dignity, 
and honour of the subject, that svben the 
one ceaaes to exist; the other most tease to * be 

w», 

Non pottWentem audit vocaveris 
Jte&eb&ttan: je&u oocupat 
Kotoeo beati, qul Deorum 
Muoeribus sapienter uti ’ 

Buratnque caUet Paupericon pad 
Pej usque Letho flagitium timet. 

notice. 

Under these impressions, and a&uated by these 
pore motives, I have become an opponent to 
the contents of a pamphlet lately written by Mr. 
reffibys, of Pall Mali. 

As this Writer has laid himself open to free 
imimadveidNnt; Aora the publicity he has given to 
fanned injuries, tie .must not t&e umbrage if I 
dfoutd penetrate a little beyond the surface# and 




dtsqt&i&r*/ ] therefore commence myttjki&etf 
of hi* condo® in file yeir l^SSf, when W*lk& 
understood to have been a than of sothe'respe©^' 
tability. 

From this period, I shall trace his progressive 
movements to the present hour,, ao 41 hope with 
a just but spirited pencil, shall delineate the un¬ 
bridled passions'of his mind, and trace the cause 


* At Mr. Jeffery®, however, appears so foo^ of Biographi¬ 
cal Anecdotes, it will not be improper to mention who Be was, 
before he bad any concerns with His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. He is the son of the late Mr. Jeflferys, a cutler 
near Beaufort-bulldings, in the Strand. At the age of fourteen 
he was botftd an apprentice to a silversmith (a relation} in 
Cochapur*atr«et, where, for a short time after .the esphgfti^n 
of bis articles, he performed jhe.dutics^>f a shopman. I^a 
father afterwards advanced him something less than four thou¬ 
sand pounds, .which sot .him np In business at 
Dover-street, Piccadilly. His connexion, and the extentive 
credit he obtain»d,were first Owing to the fsntatffsof f&aRoral 
Higbmp-tbe Wfes^fWafeh. 
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of those misfortunes which he has ungenerously 

% 

and ungentkmanly attributed to His Royal 
Highness Prince of Wales. Jn those happy 
days Kir. Jefferys was conducing the business 
Of a jeweller and goldsmith, and had he made a 
prudent use of his connexions, he might have 
realized a fortune in a few yeais. But the mo* 
ment His Royal Highness was numbered in the 
list of his customers, Mr. Jefferys 1 became ano¬ 
ther man ; his mind was not of a texture strung 
enough to retain the same notions which he 
would have possessed in doing business with any 
gentleman of less dignity than the Prince of 
Wales. The elegant and polished manners of 
His Royal Highness, and that ease and affa¬ 
bility of address which chara&erize this illustri¬ 
ous persoo%e, poor Jefferys took for proofs of 
equality and permanent friendship; and thus, 
after a few interviews, he thought he got his foot 
»n the ftrst step of a ladder that would? one day 
dr dftser, raise him to something little less ihan 
the Premiership of England* 

* Out of t&oe own month wBJ I condemn thee.’ 

**Hts Royal Highnen received me with 
great kindness <f manners, and mcmstpfctdy 
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qapti|jited me by bis condescensions, that, 
young and credulous as I then was, 1 imagined 
my fortline made by his smile*.” 

If he had wisely taken a view of his compara¬ 
tive situation with the Prince of Wales, before 
he had presumed to obtrude |iimself as a compa¬ 
nion, be would have shown as great a mind as 
honest Job Tbomberry, in Coiman’s excellent 
Comedy of •John Bull. When Sir Simon Rochdak 
asks him to take a chair, 

“ I thank you. Sir Simon, I know my proper place,” k c. 


but this was not the case—the moment His Royal 
Highness smiled on him, Jefferys negle&ed his 
shop for Carlton House, and increased in alti¬ 
tude two feet—at least he became tall enough to 
look over the heads of his former friends and 

* Some time after Mr. Jefferys was received at Carlton 
House, His Majesty laboured under severe indisposition, 
and Mr. Jefferys gave it out, that in case the country sbodM 
lose its beloved King, he should fit up aJUtleroom at the 
back of his shop in Dovcr-street, to receive His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, where, las had no doubt, the l«V*r 
affairs of the State would be daily adjusted, and that his ta¬ 
lents would be employed in some office of importance imme¬ 
diately under the Pint Parsonage of theCrojpa. •» ©Natty 
Jeffery*! Natty.Jt&syi Q l* 




ItiPta&ny persons tiane' tali and 

tOfc, as he became - ' ffce'Prince’s shadow. * While 
Mr. Jeffery* was fc^yCari negieding business 
pay bis court at Caritoriflousc.and using all 
the sedudive arts of a flatterer to raise himself 


to some honourable post in the Statfc, it would 

not have become His Royal Highness to have 

said, w Mr. JdFerys, I do liot presume to 

question the state Of your affairs, but if you 

are continually at my doors, and in all my 

walks, I am afraid your shop and business will 

not continue long in a flourishing state.” This 

• * 

ivasthe duty of Mr. SefFerys to have Inquired 
nto, and ntot of the Prince of Wales to point out. 

What a contrast may be drawn between Mr. 
tefl&rysand the wealthy Citizens of London, who, 
ffough frequently honoured with the lustre of 
Royal Highness’s society, and mix in bis 
pyest circles, yet make a prudent and modest 
lse of his company, politeness, and fevottrs, and 


nrenot 


son at tgj of traded 


must know, tjiat;if at^j^jXT does not dedi¬ 



books, and be ready behind the counter, to in¬ 
tend h|s customers, his servants will in ail probar 
bility fatten on his misfortunes, and afterwards 
visit'him in a gaol in the character of an equal; 
and give hyn relief out of his own property. 
There are many shades of light in which Mr. 

Jeffery*.’ conduit as a tradesman may be shevvu, 

(■ 

to convince the most rigid sceptic, that his 
vanity has been the cause of his ruin, and not 
his money concerns with the Prince of Wales., 
When lie had once found access to the pri¬ 
vate d|»mbcr * of His Royal Highness, and: 
sneaked into hh* confidence (which he has now, 
meanly, ungentlemanly , and dishonourably vio¬ 
lated, to gratify an unprofitable revenge), his for¬ 
mer establishment as a tradesman would not do* 
the same company he was once happy to see at 
his festive board, were now not high # enough ia 


■- —----j -. . . . . 

* Mr*. Jeffery* U a lady highly esteemed for all those qua¬ 
lities Which distinguish the vittuoui, prudenj, and satiable 
wife}, and her relations m person* of the first,, respectability 



{^at4j^em<wgre ear income 


of 10^ Jja%ya mh*t have %ean very greet, or 
the oatmeal eondfasion of atjyratiartal men most 
, bat, that ptrincijul, and nit profit, went to defray 
.sMHNs eetmvegant expences of Ins folly. A trades¬ 
man who resides within tbe circle of fashionable 

t , 

SHk, most know that business cannot be done 
among; Ho Nobility witboot giving tonir credit, 
„#»d if-hls capital leaver so large, he ougnt 10 be 


a dose attendant ** bo^nem, and a man of proper 
economy, otherwise he may soon be numbered 


arid | imp w t y to file City of Zoodoo. to shew the silly vanity 
ej^w^e^ioya, 1 most beg leave to observe. that, with the 
esception of one /elation, who is now Common Serjeant of 
London, tie hdd to* wife's family to the utmost ebntempr, 


/rent tk«ir Crtfprpb y^ae* however, hi* ./««««* con- 
Kqoence is h* would often have been thankful 

for theft 6ww|ib(p*i»d fiMiinwy Servicesj torts knotting rite 
man, ffyy daffiw ^ ejps d aa, and only notice two Wesoaapt 
of bis wifr being ibejrrtsdm 



attaches to hi* articijafor seven years, is gene* 
rally very handsomeinterest for the rise of his 
money. I«am, therefore, not surprized that the 
Nobility do not feel for men of this description, 
When they see a jeweller keeping the establish* 
ment of a Prince, and giving thedifthers of a King. 

r * * 

* Having traced Mts> JefKrys' from the fountain 
of his folly, into tHe rapid current of his own 
ruin, which'has led him to his last desperate 
of publishing a voyage pregnant with nothing 
but audacity and imbecility, I shall now beg 
leave to combat the various passages of his work, 
and gu e my free opinion of the propriety of his 
motives. He commences his attack on His 
Royal Highness, in these terrps: “ The task 
which necessity (arising from oppression) has 
imposed upon me is not difficult, support¬ 
ed as I am^ by the justice of my cause, and 
confident in the liberal feelings of the pub- 



to 


lie upon a case of such peculiar hardship, a% 
perhaps, never before engaged their 'atten¬ 
tion.” He places the.cause of his pamphlet to 
necessity. I should be glad to know, whether 
the public called upon him to publish his case for 
universal pity or relief, or with a view to partici¬ 
pate with him in a malicious attack on His Royal 
Highness, whose elevation of character is Mr. 
Jeffery*’ protection. I believe the. intelligent 
and liberal part of the world will think with me, 
that Mr. Jefferys has done himself no possible 
good by his publication, with the exception of a 
small sum of money he may get by his author¬ 
ship. 

The threat of publication which Mr. Jefferys 
held out to His Royal Highness, only met 
With the contempt and indignation such conduct 
deserved; sensible as the Prince of Wales must 
have been, that any publicity given to their mo¬ 
ney concerns, would shew Mr. Jefferys to* be, 

“ 1 1 c 

wtaft every honourable man has a ready name for. 

i 

Did Mr. Jefferys suppose, after a violation of 
confidence* and the indelicate and ungentlemaaly 

use of a lady’s name (whose sex ought to have 

o 

prote&ed hef from .insult), that he would repair 



II 


the suppled losses he complains of, by the'fittle 
paltry means he has taken in calling public atten- 

i • 

tion to the exposure of his own destru&ive ain- 
• 

bition ?—if he did, I pity his weakness. But it 
is pretty evident he; did not expert a reconcilia¬ 
tion with His Royal Highness, consequently 
his only motive was to ferment the public mind 
with an idle tale of his misfortunes, and insult 
the feeling* of two personages, one of whom, as a 
female, cannot defend herself, and the other, as 
a Prince, cannot condescend to soil Ids fingers 
in an affray with a libeller. Mr. Jefferys well 
knew, that the situation of His Royal High¬ 
ness, and his female opponent, constituted his 
shield of personal safety. The knowledge of 
personal security to a man of an honourable mind, 
would be alone a sufficient reason not to give 
an insult, when the situation of tine parties pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of avenging the offence. 
To shew in the clearest possible point of view, 
that Mr. jefferys’ pamphlet was the offspring of 
o malicious mind, and not, as he says, the crea¬ 
ture of necessity to defend his character, I dissedt 
the following paragraph. 

“ Though not a difficult task, it is neverthe- 



$*ess to be compelled as I 

WMPb'fe defence of my chfradter, which 

* 1 

has- been most severely refined upon (and 
nothing less than such a feeling could r lead to 
such an adl), to bring fogsard, in no very 
amiable point of view, the conduct of a per¬ 
sonage so exalted in rank as His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales.” 

It appears from the above, that he has been 
most severely reflected upon: that may have been 
the case; his friends would naturally condemn a 
tradesman for keeping the expensive company of 
persons so far above his station in life, without 
any fortune but that arising from hit. shop ; and 
his creditors, would also censure his conduct for 
having supported the establishment of a nobleman 
with tho .money that ought to have been appro¬ 
priated for the .satisfaction of their demands. Mr. 
«fe$»rys feeling the justness of these rebukes, 
accosts for the sentiments of this parenthesis 
(an^ nothing less than such a feeling could lead 
tpapcf) #*<* adl). which in plain English means, 
that he. was become desperate with his folly and 
weakness, and v . to appear in proper cbara&er he 
committed /<fe$pef»te ad, ydsefa has jhevm him 



in a l^gs amiable point of vieW than lie can pos¬ 
sibly place His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

Mr. JefFerys has observed, that he got the 
favour of His Royal Highness in consequence 
of Mr. Gray, an eminent jeweller dfo* Sadkville- 
street, having requested a settlement? of the great 
demands he had at Carlton House. Had any one 
of less consequence than His Royal Highness 
expressed an inclination to enter his name in Mr. 
JefFerys’ books, he would have' shook, his head 
and said, “No, Sir, I cannot'thinkof that; you 
have left Mr. Gray- befcause HeV applied' to you 
for money*,’ and as it is. inconvenient to you to 
settle any part of his bill, I must beg leave to 
decline the honour of opening an account with 
you.” Mr. JefFerys knows very well that would 
have been ithe case; indded I ’ am inclined to 

believe he Would have used almost the same 

♦ 

language to His Royal • Highness, if his ambi¬ 
tious mind had’not pointed out to % him prospers 
far above a jeweller's shop. It the public think 
Mr. Jeflferyai opehed an abcqunt, with His Royal 
Highness with no othet view but thqg of gelling 
a m aJrt^very 'much deceived 
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every thing he did to accommodate the^Prince 
of Wales, was accompanied with motives of the 
most ambitious avarice. If the Prince of Wales 
could have raised him to the Chancellorship of 
England, Jefferys would have purchased his robes 
and wig, and taken his seat in his respective 
Courts and the House of Peers, in defiance of 
the ridicule and opposition of the whole nation. 

Amidst all his plausible inveCtive* against His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, he now 
and then is candid enough to acknowledge 
that he made it his business to be about the 
person of the Prince. “ Fro m this time not 
a day passed few several years, in Which, negleCl¬ 
ing my general business, I did not spend half my 
time* at Carlton House.” How could any thing 
hut ruin follow such improper condudt; it was 
nbt only unjust to himself, but equally so to 
his wife aud family; even the warning of his 
friends had no eflfeft on him; he was deter- 
mined to be something very great , or nothing /— 
suit Casar out nullus / and his publication clearly 
shews that iiis progress in life has been a retro- 


“ Whatever feeling* of the most devoted $t* 
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tachments I bad hitherto entertained fo f the 
Prince of Wales.” I cannot suffer this senti¬ 
ment to pass unquestioned. Mr. Jefferys had no 
attachment for His Royal Highness at this, or 
any subsequent time, as I shall shew from the 
whole of his conduit towards his Royal Patron. 
Instead of “ the most devoted attachment,” he 
meant the “ most devoted sycophancy,” which 
is the real sense of his language. He then goes 
on to say, in the same paragraph, “ a circum¬ 
stance occurred, the particulars of which I am 
now about to relate, and which sealed and 
confirmed all my ideas as to the perfeCt confi¬ 
dence which might be placed in the assurances 
of His Royal Highness, as to the future pro¬ 
tection of me and my family, should (which I 
then little thought would be the case) any misfor¬ 
tunes overtake me, and make a resort to such 
protection necessary.” 

If Mr. Jefterys had published this account 
correctly, it would then be clearly seen, what 
even his ingenuity has aot been able to conceal 

in the above observations, that all his efforts to 

% * 

oblige the Prince of Wales, carried kith them 
exorbitant diaims m JIjs Royal. Highness for 



him'self and family, which he has qualified in 
these words—“ should any misfortunes overtake 
me.’’ The sense of the paragraph implies, that 
he did not c tyre what became of his business, or 
how lie made use of his creditors' property, as 
long as he could obtain the shadow of a hope 
that he should, one day or the other, rise to 
some qffice of eminence in the country. 

He has now found out, from what follows iu 
the succeeding paragraph, that it was a great 
want of foresight in him to form “ such condu- 
sipns as he then did ;!’ and he goes on to say, 
he was “ deluded and misled.” Yes, he was 
deluded and misled; but, if a man will shut his 
eyes and walk 1 over*, stones, he must expedt to 
break bis.shins. .His;,insatiable, ambition,.was 

' v ' * 

„tbe deceptive mirror: which? magnified nods and 
smiles intOMinecnres of .'honour, /md Royal affa¬ 
bility into solid friendship. 

ftifehi%hkL taken the liberty to 
hawes^idmse^hhitn ioibe. following terms, Jef- 
feeys would hfoe sp&rnei him for ever.. 


" 1 bare vM this atfyott p#a ooserveo ycjur toity tor «c- 

j&uiwtf; fMn'taviag M 


fiU.Aagnst 'oWridarAl^ 

wapBt, you Jwfgfo^- Jy lijeogbt Jj«yde«j4 ^.tefjue you 
any abje& of yoof wish. The *febt already contracted will, 
bo doubt, he {xddW'dme or (be othterj *a0&*piit liteh* 
diately return toyonrieeunt^h^ and 
sary ojneerns, ft» Rtyjat:%h^’g account jpa 

be* white yoo> a* a Wteanan-, ftfelriVfoyt a'redi* 5 

wage so much yo»r wsp«r»rln etatk>a, tbein^c;w3}ili|.|f 




• - '+*'7* s 4 ~~ ^ 4 J ™— J —p"71 

above yoor buuoess, or that yon will charge each exorbitant 
price* for yoor article a* will go a great waytowgdi 
the debts of other*. Mf dear Jeffery*, »ti* not too.late to. 
exert youradfj' tb’mlt no mart of the pc&tics'df Cabinet*, 
Farfiaoieatary'QgpMitfon, ibid #&Mf* hot by' yoor |peO* 




sent ;Royal Highness .to the creditor 

such demand, to. desire it might be 
piqued to the Prince’s * account. This was 
refused to be dene, on the ground, that Mrs. 
Fitzberber% being a woman of no rank or eon- 
bideratUpt in the eye of the law, as to personal 
privilege; was amenable to an immediate process, 
wbiph was not the case with His Royal High • 

ness. This the Prince stated to have caused in 

* » 

fefe mind the greatest uneasiness, for fear of the 
consequences,that might ensue, as it was not in 
&f power of His Royal Highness to pay the 
money’ then, or to nape an earlier period for so 
doing than thred or four months. Thwrequest 

R#p«l Highness had to make to me was, 
*b**t I interfere nppn the o^ewtop, and 
P*tyPfoZ i^flpwib^ m personal ipconyeojjence 
to^Wf Fjt*l$erfee?t, wljwh ajpuld be attended 
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whichohe had that’mOrning paid, being, as 
he says, “ the only, effectual means of pacifying 

i 

the creditor, and removing from the mind of 
His Royal Highness the anxiety under which he 
appeared so strongly to labour.** 

There is an old remark, which Mr. JefFeijdi* 
conduit has .fully verified—‘ r never receive a fa-* 
vour of jour inferior, or he will cancel the obli¬ 
gation by the publicity he gives to his kindness.*' 
VV'as there any thing criminal* or improper in tljie 
Prihce of Wales acting the temporary assist¬ 
ance of his tradesman ?%hose extensive business 

l 

warranted every probable conclusion that he 
could not be without a few hundred pounds at 
his command, 3ml who kept up "his corixequente 

« s . 

as long as he could , by the appearance of gf&dt 
icealih: a mart* too; who was daily choaking 
‘His Royal Highness with professions of rave 
rence. and attachment, and who was hourly 
receiving His Royal Highness's favours, and 
the'behests hi! Hlustriohs influence had given 
him in the Highest dWJl* of life. 

Bat to proceed HlltafrMta in my remarks oti 
tl m mighty fa^ f&Wh&fekr. Jef%t#%c^f<l 

sosiwly t»ve 


h&fafofoNHft public "Whetlw# l» re#e«fod; a*if 
%al interest'for tfo use of His money, they rosy 
make their conclusions on that point. Bat to 
Ipfejfk bypotb&i tally, suppose he did not receive 
the legshinterest five percept, for the use of 
Uk above mb»ey, then the whole of the favour 
conferred on the Prince of Wales is the amount 
^"Ihe sum which 1585/. Hr. 6d. will pro¬ 
duce, ' at the legal Interest of five per cent, t for 
to attU* « man of Mr. Jef»jr.; *WW* 
’t&rged mind id usurious motives, would he un- 
fast, therefore five per cents fiw^tbe us# of the 


abo#e sous for three moftths/ ia, according to 


*81 *NPBt considered hy the 
mg the obligation-, bmmrer it might i & $k* 
dfebt.” Mr. Jeffery? forgets, that at $h** very tjm? 
he had the enormous mm of one hundred fieuntfa 

*r 

clear profit out of every three hundred pounds 


worth of article* sent to Carlton House* But 
more of this presently. 

I am confident there is no person so incredu- 
lous, as to suppose His Royal Highness coqjtl 
not have got. the money in question,th^ougl^ 
any <4her medium tlian that of Mr., Jeffery** 
for if His Royal Highness had felt a delicacy in 
asking any of his noble friends and associate! 
for the loan of this sum, he knew aery well that 
this*Ifcwp abounds with persons who live in re t 
jpstU% accommodating the public with mpncgi 
.at a moderate interest* when their* p*ope%4l 
well accused**«ThePrince of . W#fe# ought 
vtuy naturally #4 Mr,' Jeffery^ 

Wtomd At 4m totmd tb$»faa£&ioi 


'•tty ipsAr Of sdrHOh fcr Him Royal 
therecouTd Se nb laptopriety h» his 
tP^iirmillnjt tn iM>t, W TtHfWHt rrf te»i»Kiry 
•Wta an 

^WPWIfflp IW^iBe IHMOU’^®ooa 

‘wPPWlI ttfWHI* tfl* iptWBpB’ BI^.'lpWPP Ham 
toteHtbewortd, tW‘Ifta Mtf&MghOms &? 
kmttd him with his conddenoei and the maiig- 
of hie’ nature has prompted him to give 
putriicitjrtp i circumstance that could not kaic 
escape&'tke ftp* a gentleman, under any cireum- 

sUmcet. Whenever a man is induced to accuse 
e&d&er of a real at an imaginary injury, he 
otlght to couch fats sentiments in the mostsimple 
mad dear terms* Otherwise the reader wgU he 
constantly la die dark as to the true meaning 
of his ao^hvO*- * Mr. Jeffery* has said in the fol¬ 
lowing words—” ffia Royal HigbneaAwaa un¬ 
bounded in his expressions Of satfcfa&ton at what 
f fhK# accomplished" (meaning the payment «f 
lfihii*f f hdierbcr^a account, Sw.jf, ** and in Ids 
m*tr*naet dffytttre support.” These words round* 
ahhm m i l# period hi kb pamphlet t 'and, H 
must tm po^tved, tt&tthey are indefinite Mm. 1 
Phmteu 1‘dftti kDOW.wbether Mr, Jeffery* 




ever tcpkj or make him iaspe&ofs] 
the petition of fauduUmt debtor*-* 
for which his Knowledge and taldnts are.gecttA^ 
arly qualified; or make him keeper of the iwtp 
in the Tower, where he might learn dignity oif 
demeanor, and improve the natural ferocity hi 
his nature ;< or make him Peeping Tom of Co¬ 
ventry, where he would pry iuto the secret* of 

' 1 ‘ ' i t * ,1 

the great, and then tell the whole town what he 
had seen and heard. 

To resume nfy serious view of this man’s con- 
du& (which scarcely deserves pny thing but CoV 

, i ' f * * * 

tempt and ridicule)* I must beg leave to Observe, 

jf V •>* t , ) i ' •* • - 

that Mr. Jeflferys lias been gunning enough to 
conceal from the public the nature of the support 

oj i, ir li * * * * a ^ ^ t 

which, he says, the Prince of Wales so repeats 
«dly' promised him. But shall T unfold 

l “ , *1 ‘‘ **' H . K'* 

great secret, and tell him and the world. 

Hi*. Royal Hlghpew’a nreteises never v 
a/Jiff* ‘ <. 

any « support of dtt, 




of basiaoss ? and that,, of cours^ amid 
.qpir he, understood to Jbontinae while he had 
i&e <xrt of behaving as a tradesman ought to do 
•towards a Prince j particularly & personage whom 
l w»H presently *l|ew, has been the best customer 
^efferys ever had: whether he has made a prn- 
$qjlt and wise use of his Illustrious Patron, ii 
another matter. If he had not assumed the 
fhtfi gmilpm&n, but preserved the ohara&er of a 
,respc£lable tradesman (which lie was only tit 
. .Tp??" Jefferys would have been at this 

time « man of mettle but now, alas f be has 
so «tore brass than what the Princsr of Wales has 
.recently found in his face, mid the public in his 

p 4Mbr. Jefiferys proceeds to say, that the Prince 
of Wales gpd j%$. Fitzberbert* waited on him 
for the express purpose of returning their thank* 
*for his having set their, minds ak, rest with 
to; the 1500/. Just mentioned * hot it 
howwr ««* <fc ntAttn#* 
politeness of- the Brim* .©f-Wates was. to 

dit the 

Mr** 



Now comes a paragraph that requires my'"par¬ 
ticular notice, and I believe the candid reader 
will think with me, that, it' will shew the very 
slight grounds he had for unwarrantably intro- 
ducing to public notice the character of a beauti¬ 
ful and amiable woman. 

“ As to what passed at my house when His 
Royal Highness came there with Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, a person, still in my service, was present, 
and to whom I remarked, immediately as the 
Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert had quitted it, that 
if ever I should have the misfortune to lose the 
Prince’s favour, I should have cause to lament 
the day when Mrs. Fitzherbert was under the 
necessity of thanking me for a service performed 
to her 5—an observation I was induced to make* 
from the mortified pride visible in the counte*, 
nance of that lady.” 

First J have to observe, that the obligation (if 
any) was due from Mrs. Fitzherbert to His Roya) 
Highness, land not from her to Mr. Jefferys t 
consequently she had no rational cause to feel 
mortified on the occasion; nor 1$ it likely that 

Prince of Wales would have requited hap to 
accompany him to Mr. Jefferys’ dwelling, if if had 



td her feelings, padfoqjariy as 
JfPP^il Highness had acknowledged Mr. Jef- 
%s* ad of civility in the morning, when** he 
took the receipt to Carlton House for the money 
paid. 

It dearly appears Mr. Jefferys did not know 
how to account for the scandalous and malicious 
introdudion of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s name in ins 
pamphlet, without making her tile ionvenievt 
cause of all his subsequent ill-favour with the 
Prince of Wales. In order, therefore, to h a\e 
an opportunity to libel an amiable Lady in con- 
jundion with His Royal 'Highness, he assumed 
the charader of a physiognomist, who could dis¬ 
cover all the secrets of the heart from watching 
the movements of the eye, the dilation or con¬ 
traction of the brow, and all the muscular adious 
of the face; and thus to give a specious colouring 
to an unmanly ad, it answered his purpose to 
Jitney a visible enmity in her face, which he dates 
as the cause of his ruin. But Mr. Jefferys 
^should know that there are people in this tow n 
who can strip the veil from qjf the artfully con- 
stru&cd peffod* and exhibit the impurity of the 
jpriter in all the glaring colours of his native ini- 



qnity; «l have notyfet dbhe wthr the above pta%. 

graph. 

Mr. Jefferys observes, that the moment the 
Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert had left him, ha 
told his servant that he should lament the hour 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert was under the necessity of 
thanking him for any service conferred on him. 

What opinion must the public have of a man's 
mind and habits, who would make his servant a 
coufidant on such a delicate subject as the one 
before us. 

I beg leave to inform Mr. Jeffiny s, that when 
he lost the patronage of the Prince of Wales, it 
was owing to the weakness of kis head , and the 
volubility of his tongue. 

" If a fool knows a secret, he tells it because it is a secret; 
if a knave knows one, he tells it whenever it is bis interest to 
tejl it." 

J.ORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Servants, house-agents, money-lenders, and 
persons of all descriptions, knew /ill the secrets 
of Carlton House, that it was in the power of 
Peeping Tool of Coventry to obtain in the daily 
walks of his curiosity. There was nc^,a person, 
high or low, riph or poor, who had any thing to 



t&r. j&thrp, but what have heard him 

UR m plausible story of his concerns with His 

, JRdyal Highness, and always at the expence of 

the Prince's honour and reputation. He artfully 

thought that his general and uniform story against 

, the Prince’s liberality to him, would obtain public 

pityi and get his creditors’ mercy and forbearance; 

ao that he has literally lived like a viper, and 

# 

never opened his mouth but to cast out poison. 

This man is a pretty chara&er to bask in the 
sunshine of Royal favour, and inhale the air of a 
palace, when his servant is the repository of his 
secrets, and perhaps the monitor of his a&ions. 
If the reader will take the trouble to reflect a 
little on the above paragraph, he will perceive 
that Mr. Jefferys had the materials of a pamphlet 
in contemplation at that period, and perhaps from 
the very first moment his acquaintance com¬ 
menced with His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wiles; as he appears to have Itoted every cir¬ 
cumstance that occurred, in case be should not 
» 

succeed in obtaining the objefts of hit Natation, 
he then weald possess a chain of trifles, one of 
wtach behold compose sixpenny-worth of trash 
i ON the pirtm tnd'faod (pMikUsyfbh om wmtr*. 



The following passage will shew that btt mo¬ 
tives in accommodating His Royal Highness 
were of the most mercenary kind, and such as 
the most greedy and unfeeling usurer would blush 
to have thought of: 

“ The only return made by Mrs. Fitzherberfc, 
(for what was also acknowledged by her as.a great 
obligation) was the purchase at different times of 
goods in which 1 dealt, to the amount in the 
whole of 120/.” 

He then goes on to observe, that he waited a 
considerable time for his bill, which General 
Hulse settled by order of His Royal Highness ; 
but Mr. Jeffery s ougft 10 have told the public, 
that the profit on the articles delivered to Mrs. 
Fitz'ncrbert, was more than interest for the use 
of his, money for several years. So much for 
the great favour he boasts of having conferred on 
the above Lady. 

At the time the Princess of Brunswick and His 
Royal Highness were about to be united in the 
bands of holy wedlock, Mr. Jdferys was (by his 
own account} much about the person of His 
Royal Highness; and having tar % very ■pkk, 
memory better than good, ml * torn* mi mmd 
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as mUe and as attached to bis Patron, a»a spy 
is to ttn duties of bis profession, he hung on, 
w# stuck to bis Royal Viftiif! fill Be filled him¬ 
self like a leach, and now he disgorges the mat¬ 
ter, to ease himself of a burthen, and live» by the 
sale of bis vomit. 

He acknowledges his breach of confidence and 
the proof of • his dishonour in these words : ** At 
that period I passed much of my time at Carl¬ 
ton House; and though I may provoke the anger 
of the Prince of Wales, and the displeasure of 
Mrs. Fitzberbert, / will state that which, from my 
being so much rath Hts Royal Ihgbness, I had an op¬ 
portunity of OBSERVINC?and KNOWING ” 

He then proceeds to state, th$t a few loose 
remarks escaped the lips of His Royal Highness, 
which conveyed an idea that Mrs. Fitzberbert 
did not then stand in the same estimation she 
once had done with the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Jefferys then assumes a pretended deli¬ 
cacy, and says,*** I will not repeat the expressions 
jf Hts Royal Highness upon this subject; it is 
sdficient to my, that what I heard was not of a 
nature to increase the resped: I had for the cha¬ 
racter of that Lady.*’ 
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I anj inclined to thinjc no one who has'read 
Mr. JefFervs’ pamphlet, will, believe from the 
general feature of the work, tliat he would have 
withheld the publicity of the most priding .anec¬ 
dote tbqt could wound the feelings of either of 
the personages in question; and I cannotbut ql>- 
serve, that he appears to be fearful, his dark 
malignant insinuations should not receive credit, 
withqut preparing the reader with a plausible pre¬ 
face to the subjedt, by saying, that subsequent 
events may contradidl his assertion, meaning, 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert has since that period re¬ 
gained her influence at Carlton House. If the 
reader will take the trouble to analyze the senti¬ 
ment of the paragraph, and then compare it with 
k ♦ 

the different parts of Mr. Jeffers’ work, and the 
nature and complexion of his mind, I am inclined 
to think Mr. Jefferys will at all events bear the dis¬ 
grace of having violated the confidence of a Royal 
chamber, though he may not have told the truth. 
The subsequent condudt of Mr. Jefteiys, as relating 
to his affairs with the Prince of Wales and h}$ 

creditors, will, when stated, shew that he is liable 

* 

to mistake fads: I do not say wilfully ; but 
when a man’s memory is treacherous, he cannot 
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always tell the truth. No gentleman who feels 
for*he honour of his. tabid, the conversation of 
himself, family, and friends, can in future re¬ 
ceive the cdmpany of Mr. Jcfferys, as private 
colloquy will not' be sacred; and as he has now 
got a knack of authorship, he will he gleaning 
the secrets of everv chamber, in order to make 
up a book of scandal, or a scandalous book. 

I shall now pass on to Mr. Jeflfcrvs’ mom) 
concerns with the Prince of Wales. It is unne¬ 
cessary for me to make 'any remark on his ac¬ 
count of the quantity or quality of the various 
articles furnished to His Royal Highness and the 
Other brancltes of the Royal Household, as I 
take it for granted his statement in that respect is 
right. 

Mr. Jcfferys’ daim* on His Royal Highness 
was 85 , 028 /. 195. Qd. in which was included a 
profit of 30 per cent, as he acknowledged before 
the Commissioners for conducing the affairs of 

* A very interesting paper, entitled « The Statesman," has 
given such a clear analysis of the arithmetical part of Mr, 
Jcfferys’ account, that I have inserted parts of it, nearly vet- 
In tin, bat wi(fe some few alterations of arrangement." 



His Royal Highness, when examined by the 
.Right Hon* William Pitt. 

Therefore the amount of hi* adual disburse-' £. s. d. 

went was... 59*520 5 8 

His profit of 30 per cent, on the whole demand* > 
was... 25*503.1$ 10 

Making the amount of Jefferys’ claim 85*028,19 0 

Jefferys admits his receipts to be. 63*220 13 O 

And states his deficiencies at .. 10,808 4 , 6 

The amount of the claims . £,85,028 19 6 

\ __ 

The profits of Jefferys, as he admitted to the 

Commissioners, amounted to .25*508 13 10 

£ord Cholmondeley, on his 
legal claim of50,99?/. 10*. 
paid him in cash 25*000/. 
then there remained bat 
3599//. 10s. from which 
the Commissioners deduft- £. r. d. 

cd 10 per cent.2,5fl9 15 O 

Deduction on his second 
claim of 24,700 1. at ten 

■ percent. 2*470 O o 

Deduction on bis third claim 
tf 'dMll 9 *. 6d. at ten > M 
^ercemt.. 933 2 5 

, f l l M > 










JtS%« ; «wa«Bd in Pefann-. 

• tons, ptfsbie in faH. <<4 
twnfog interest at the rats 
of S/.' per •cent, per ano. 

54,G3C& 2*. *«£, op*o 
which he say* helpnjJQ 
permit .,1 10 . 80 $ 4 1 

. AifioaOt <ff dnfioieneies, as stated by Jeffetys 16.S0B I 0 

These deficiencies, deducted from the profits 

admitted above, leave a dear profit of £.8.700 12 


Mr. Jefierys,. tfO p g^ g to his own account, 

* 

hid a profit <5f 8y70©/. *2r. 4d. after all deficien¬ 
cies were deduced, including-his pretended loss 
of to per *cent. on the Debentures, which he 
Ought not to have converted into money with¬ 
out the consent of. his creditors. The Deben¬ 
tures bore an interest of 'five per cent and were 
payable in fuft; and Mr. Jefferys ought not to 
have made a pretended sacrifice of 20 per cent, 
op so great a part of his creditore^^opertyv, 
wtfboat calling a meeting of than to anftflfcijBe 
h$a». Bad fie adopted this .line of &irt*Mdu& 
tovpudslfte persbas who had^aeed a confidtioe 
m and kept up h» impMfcbtaentti * 

tr*de4&M&%& woqptntaw Mi&MHm- 
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tages arising dipa* -tfcr IWhcptures, which Wo»ld 
have brought them r^sideraWy more money 
than the two dividends Mr. Jeffery* paid as a 
bankrupt, amounting together to me shiiiing-and 
nine-pence in the pmnd. This wab opt nine per 
cent, on their jre6pe#ive demands, and «g*d&2f 
of the 20 per cent, which he pretend# to bpve 
iost upon those Debentures, if his crcditoriLhad 
refused to receive the Debentures, he might with 

4 * 

some justice have told the public, that they had 
not dealt with liberality towards him; but he 
took good care not to try their liberality in that 

t 

way- . . ( 

Mr. Jefferys complains much of the dedu&ims 

which were made from the verdifl of a Jury, and 

to which he appears to attach much importance). 

* * *+ 
It m»y here be proper to observe, that they 

amounted only to 2,$ggl. 15 *. Surely tljis trifling 

Vrifii cannbt have involved him in the difficulties' 

astticb he oomj.Iainf.) Bor was, at ha *t)< 

principle of Our Constitution— ik»t 

v mmmm i^b^sendwod nf no efte6i, w> * i 


ammmmmmmm, <m commissioner* *m 



lie commencedThe. 
Jury gave him 50&&fL ; The difference, wnether, 
an overcharge, or unfair demand* ; they struck 

>4 ^ 

off; and the reason iftte Jury gave so large a vav 
did, sms in consideration of the extra trouble 
Mr. Jqfierys might have ha4 in sdedling so huge 
a^uaatitydf diamonds in so short a time: they 
certainly were very bountiful and liberal upon 

this occasion. The persons appointed to value 

* • 

them, fixed the sum at only 43,700/. Mr. Jef- 
hSrys says, the 1 Jury gave him a legal claim, vie. 

50,907/.; consequently his demand of the 
larger sum was not a just , or a legal claim. 
But the Commissioners wnt farther, and struck 
off a larger sum.] 

’The Gentlemen whom the Commissioner em¬ 
ployed to value the diamonds, were Mr. *Chp$$» 
Mt’. Duval, and Mr. Francillon ; the first said in 

t 

Evidence, he had been fifty years in the jewelfeQr 
he had examined-them article by 
ind.esntf»ted them at 43 , 700 /. (Mr. 
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Mri lwd<*w Colledling ‘the 

diamonds. Mr. David and Mr.' Franeihon gave 
evidence to the same* effedt. “ The Gentlemen 
employed by Mr. Jeflerys estimated the diamonds 
at 50,997/2} but then it is necessary to observe, 
that one of them had half per cent, commission 

for his evidence* and that the three others were 

< 

considerable creditors of Mr. Jefferys, and had 
sold him the very diamonds in question, at least 
the greatest part of them.” It was admitted upon 
the trial, on the part of Mr. Jefferys, that he had 
charged a profit of 30 pe?. <ent. / Query, How 
much more ? 1 do not hesitate to assert, from 

this evidence, that Mr. Jefferys charged more 
than forty per cent.; and it is necessary to ob- 
serw&'that inthe valuation at 43,700/. there was 
profit included of 16 percent, therefore the 
11,000/. overcharged by Mr. Jefferys was ah ad¬ 
ditional profit of more than 15 per cent, of which 
Jury, by their verdidt, allowed him about 16 

I®? • 1 1 


^t^l^yMpJains loudly against the 1 
ping him the whole of 

1; - . jj. » Impound. *$*/>*» 

dMCMun be .mw* wktt tbcKtSbo iufintn- 





* 3 # 

-trusted .Hat he has 

only paid them fa thcpoyadi it.appears, 

« jv* t , ji 

sever, from Jefierys’ account, edw before the 
public (alkwivfo as fa states it, ao per seat. loss 
eft tbs Debentures), that he has positively received 
tit, fa the pound, of the whole demand which 
he made on the Commissioners, viz. he has re* 
ceived 68,220/. i8j. out of 85*018/. 19/. 6 d. 
But, if I reckoned, as 1 ought to do* the Deben¬ 
tures at their full amount, it is as dear that Mr. 
Jcfferys received i8r. yd. in the pound, as it is 
dear he only paid his creditors 1;. 9 d. fa the 
pound!!! 

About the year 1796 he received of Lord 
Cholmondeiey *5,000/. ready money, awl instead 
of appropriating that sum to liquidate tMkde*' 
mands of those persons who enabled l 
ewer the orders of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, he retired from business with a ft** 
leaded fartsme, and fa the possession of aw^wagt v 
house in Hertford-street, May-fair, a^ofafat|i*ir 
fa the fate df i’haoet*. Mr. Jeifa|y>?tfant«ltenl: 


to near 7009/,*tcr 

graulyl^ hi* insatiable ambition to become c 
Mefabb for that City. With¬ 

out moralising on thfe ad of injustice to his ere- 
ditors, I cannot bait, express a belief he wished 
to secure bimseEfram the legal effeds of the ia«r, 
by getting flue prated ion that is attached to a 
person in Parliament. 

Since the first edition, of this pamphlet made 
its appearance, my belief of the above sentiment 
has been confirmed by a Gentleman of the County 
of Warwick, who is ready to verify his assertion 
on oath, that he heard Mr. Jefferys declare, he 
tad btH two motives for getting into Parliament: 
the,qpe was, to raise himself in public notice> 
an^.t^'tifthm, prated his person from the ef¬ 
fect of the law, and laugh at his creditors. Mr. 
JcSferys deserves to be scorned for the weakness of 
such a remark > and I leave the Public to pro- 
sfomme kb deserts for the pure mtentiom of his 

ntPttXn 

informed (and! have no reason 


mafapeoJed vast mutfai 
{pitaeke ao4 dewratwaM of i ttduSJ* 

1 now im 





to iottfot my 

lor, Mr. R—, oT>e City, Mk 

Jefferys* journey into the Land of ^mmise^maaaft- 
<diarely went after Inin, ladcd^'phaed by M&srs. 
Touch and Takekfat, of Toole Vcooit, Chancegf- 
lane. On their arrival at Coveatty some arrange* 
merits were entered into, whidl, «•» #aid, gaW 
Mr. R. the possession of the above hojises, and 
a sum of money. “ The Stutetimn?'* gyftfcs the 
’ following account of him when at Coventry in aft 
bis glory. 

" At Coventiy the utmost precaution was taken forbli per¬ 
sonal security * and to critically despewte were h$>, srigitt, 
that all letters iutended for lutn were sefit opder a 

friend, who received, opened, and answered thcao^ i»rtfce 
bearer, or pOstman, might be a bailiff In 
to, and returning from the hustings, he *»s 
bya hired mob, to prevent the possibility of an arrest jV:>i a writ 
having been sent down, whidb the officer either cddKMtey*. or 
would not sent?, the Sheriff was sued for the debt^ind ng&ged 
to pay it. Was the Sheriff ever reimbursed by jbe My M % jP- 
for the City of Cot entry P Such was the foritthe 
Jeffery* boasted that be had retired from bhifaiMiM^ pfl Mfr 8 
s^t^bywJuch be gained his eteaioo were mmm tMaa- 
corrupt, ffttt'ta afterwards confessed' it. {xut'btn&’nr yatber 

^mmm»ro44oooL*. 

. . .. »iiiim i an. •iiMsk^^jun^a 
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were these 40001, fairly stated io haJaccounls > Did he ’in¬ 
sert, in tfie items submitted to the Commissioners, the some 
which he had emended to keep up the shew of. opulence and 
sfttBdoor, while he was in a state of absolute insolvency ? 
No—nMo!—Hu books did not exhibit a single trace of any 
past career of extravagance, dissipation, or profligacy. All 
deficiencies, ail * the dreadful calamities experienced by Inin* 
self and family,’ were ascribed to one cause, * the depth of 
enSarprize which his concerns with the Piiuce of Wales had 
assumed!' ” 


Mr. Jeffery* may have been cunning enough to 
make his creditors believe that he was ruined, 
“ by placing an unlimited confidence in a quar¬ 
ter where a doubt of its re&itude would have 
been insult.” But now the mask is taken off, the 
public will begin to view the subject in its true 
light, and the weeping deceiver must get the re¬ 
ward that is jusfly due to the dishonourable and 
unfcorthy. I should wish to be informed, how 
he can establish the position of the above passage. 
He failed for 40,000/. when, but a few months 
before he left the shop, he set himself up as a 
Member of Parliament, and gave out to the 
world, that, he had retired from business with a 
fortune exceeding 40*000/. making together the 
enormous sum of upwards of 80*000/. how 
for this sum ?, By seating. tb« 
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theCommissioncis appointed for arranging His 
Royal Highness’s aflairs had, “ by the mode of 
•payment they had adopted, and the deduElions they 
made ,” occasioned deficiencies (he does not term 
losses, nor were they, he knows it well, but a di¬ 
minution of profit) to the amount of 16,808/, 
:s, 6 d. and, by stating this to the public, he 
thinks he has most satisfaftorily accounted for 
the cause of his ruin : because, to use Puff’s ex¬ 
pression in the Critic, “ The number of people tv ho 
read, that undergo the fatigue of judging for them- 
selves, are very fezv indeed .” But surely no man will 
be weak enough to believe, on the mere assertion 
of Jefferys, so great an absurdity as that 16,808/. 
is. 6 d. could have produced a loss of, or swallow¬ 
ed up, the enormous sum of 80, bool. Certainly 
there are other items which have occasioned the 
defalcation, and 1 think 7000/. spent for his elec¬ 
tion at Coventry, in the year 1796, may be rec¬ 
koned one j his two dividends, viz, u. 3c/, and 
6 d. in the pound, amounted only 103,500/. and, 
as for the remainder of the sum of 80,000/. I 
leave it to Jefferys to account for that, as well as 

for the other creations of his brain. 

& 

The conduct of ‘ His Royal Highness towards 



a:) 

Mr. Jefferys, from the foliowing account,.Cvas 
most magnificent, and such as chara&erizes the 
Heir Apparent to the Throne on all occasion: - . 


" Previous to going to trial, T f'or.-.i.lcr-ii it a mark of re- 
spt iSl due to the Prince of Wales, to state to His Royal High¬ 
ness the necessity which existed of deleudiitg botl) my cha¬ 
nt fter and propel ty, which weie so deeply involved in the 
sjnestion ; and I expressed a hope that His Royal Highness 
would grant roe permission to resist, before a Jury, the very 
large deductions proposed to be made by the Commissioners. 

“ His lloyal Highness said, he highly approved of my con¬ 
duct in so doing, and addressing himself to the Earl of Chol- 
mondeley (tliea Lord Chamberlain to His Royal Highness), de¬ 
sired him to attend upon the trial, and to declare, if utecssaty. 
on the part of the Prince, his entire approbation as to the inte¬ 
grity of my conduct, in the whole of ray concerns with His 
lloyal Highness. 

“ Lord Cholmondele.y attended accordingly, but the Counsel 
for the Defendants (theCommissiotuTs) dccl.ned detaining him 
in Court, saying, they wete satistied upon the snbjeiSt; and, 
when I had obtained the verdict, lii> Roy d Highness congra¬ 
tulated me upon my success.—1 lr.d, tbeulbre, every ground 
to Ire satisfied with my situation.—The Prince had approved 
of my resisting the proposed deduiUons of the Commis¬ 
sioners,—the Jury had awarded me a favourable verdict,—the 
present laird Chancellor had, in the letter just stated, expressed 
his pinion of my claim,—and the Prince congratulated me on 
my success.” » 

But there is a great difference between giving 
a sandion to his tradesman’s claim in a court 
of law, and suffering Mr. Jefferys to*publish any 


G 2 
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account he pleased, in which His .Royal High¬ 
ness’s liberality was unhandsomelyquestioned. No 
man could take more pains than Mr. Jefferys did 
to prejudice the public against the dignity and 
honour of the Prince of Wales, consequently he 
had no just cause to be angry when His Royal 
Highness dispensed with his presence and scr- 
vices. 

The following letter is couched in«terms not at 
all calculated to have rendered him any service 
with the Prince; it diredlly accuses His Royal 
Highness of having been the cause of all his 
miseries, when the Prince must have been fully 
satisfied that he was urging an untruth, as a prlea for 
favours. I thinks without troubling my reader with 
a repetition of remark, I have already shewn the 
cause of his ruin, which His Royal Highness had 
nothing to do with, except pitying a weak and 
ambitious mind. 

siK, Pall-Mall, June 25, 18(^1. 

From the difficulties I have experienced for the last four 
years to provide for my family, arising from the mistaken idea 
of the public, that my misfortunes did not originate from the 
cause I state, hit my own improper rumlupl ; and the sanQion 
this idea has dpfoytunately received, from your Royal High¬ 
ness totally wititid rawing from me that patronage I had former- 
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}y the good fortune to enjoy, and which I am not conscious of 
ever having deserved to forfeit; I am most forcibly called upon 
to take some method, pubihly to vindicate my character in the 
opinion of the world, to whom I am ultimately to look for 
support. 

I have drawn up the inclosed statement for that sole purpose; 
and your Royal Highness. I am confident, in the perusal of It, 
will not deny to me the credit of having carefully abstained 
from all refledioBs on any iivfvidual. 

The cruelty of my situation tins seldom, I believe, been ex¬ 
perienced by any man: my fortune has been ruined, my cha¬ 
racter discredited* and my health broken with excessive anxiety. 
All this has been produced by placing an unlimited confidence 
in a quarter, where a doubt of its reCtilude would have been 
insult. 

The injury I individually complain of. Sir, is not confined to 
me, it extends to the public: a sacred principle of our Constitu¬ 
tion,—the Verdift of a Jury,—has been rendered of no effedt. 

Influenced by the powerful calls of necessity, and urged by 
no principle of resentment to any person, in the mode I adopt 
to vindicate my character, I hope for your Royal Highness's 
forgiveness, if any thing I have said should hurt your feelings; 
—I assure your Royal Highness nothing is farther from my 
intention. 

I have the Honour to bo. Sir, 

Youi Royal Highness's obedient Servant, - 

Nath. Jhfferts; 

t 

In the above letter Mr. JefFerys does not ap- 
pear satisfied without placing the whole of his 
misfortunes at the door of His Royal ^lighness; 
even his “ broken health” is in the catalogue of 



the Prince’s wrongs to him; as if HisJRoyal 
Highness could have been the guardian of*his 
passions and morality. But when a man’s despe* 
rate situation in life obliges him to live by false¬ 
hood, he may as well tell a good round 1—, as 
lose his character for a trifling deviation from 
truth. If I may judge from his xmmethodical 
arrangement of the materials of his pamphlet, I 
can readily conceive that his mind* is not suffi¬ 
ciently schooled in the art of reasoning, which ac¬ 
counts for his jumbling all his thoughts together, 
by which means he places wrongs to the account 
of the Prince of Wales, that belong to himself. 

The ill health which Mr. JefFerys speaks of as 
having originated in his want of success in the 
world, is not true—Mr. Jefferys should remember, 
in addition to the heavy expence of carriages, 
horses, houses, servants, &c. &c. that he was an 
expensive gay deceiver, and when a man revels in 
wantonness, and “ roves through all the wiles of 
love,” he must expedt to possess marks of qffeflion 
from the Paphian Goddess*. 

* Mrs. J . a French Lady who lived some few years 

ago near Charles-street, Berkely-square, and who was distin¬ 
guished in the fashionable world for the beauty of her peison. 
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In another part of his letter he says,, “ my for¬ 
tune has been ruined.” How could the Prince 
of Wales ruin Mr. Jeffery s, when he got every 
farthing of his money, with the exception of 
i6,8o8/. a deduction of an exorbitant interest , 
which twelve of his countrymen would not allmV 
him when his case was investigated in the sacred 
temple of justice. 

Since this? pamphlet appeared (which has been 
honoured with the most flattering success), a 
Gentleman of rank in the country informed me, 
that Mr. Jeffery's used to obtain the Prince’s 
bonds to a large amount, whenever he asked His 
Royal Highness for them, and which bonds bore 
an interest of five per cent, and were as marketa- 


the rare and elegance of her manners, and her accommodating 
disposition to the gay and wealthy part of the public, had the 
honour of Mr. Jefferys’ acquaintance, and received a compli¬ 
ment of a handsome sideboard of plate, besides occasional sums 
of money, for secret services done to Mr. J. when his spirits 
run high within him. But alas! she was not the only female 
favourite, for ” Solomon loved many strange women,” (1st 
Book of Kings, chap, xi.); I therefore do not wonder he haa 
got so thin. 

If I have erred, in giving publicity to the amours of Mr. Jef¬ 
ferys, I take the indelicate precedent of bis i^rophlet as my 
justification. 



ble as any Government paper.—But J blush for 
the man who has not sense and feeling to blush 
for himself! 

Suppose Mr. JefFerys had been as much de¬ 
lighted with the society of one of the most weal¬ 
thy merchants of the City of London, as he has 
been with that of the Prince of Wales, and from 
some concealed motives of interest, had furnished 
him with jewellery to the amount of the Prince’s 
bill; 1 should wish to know, which of the two 
■would be considered the safest paymaster,—the 
merchant, who is amenable to the bankrupt laws, 
or His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
who, by the constitutional laws of England, can¬ 
not avail himself of the privilege which belongs 
to the common subjeft. That being the case, 
I do venture to say, that he has been a very for¬ 
tunate man, in having had such an illustrious 
creditor. For the merchant might have tumbled 
to pieces, and paid Mr. JefFerys no more than 

is. and yd. in the pound, the sum Mr. JefFerys 
« 

very liberally gave his creditors out of 68,220/. 
and upwards, money received from His Royal 
Highness. 

The complaints of Mr. JefFerys can therefore 
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only b^ founded on his not receiving a profit of 
i6,8oS/. more than either the Commissioners or an 
English Jury thought he was entitled to, conse¬ 
quently his claim is an unjust one, and would not 
warrant the most temperate appeal to the public 
or the Prince, much less a scurrilous libel. 

Some of the letters sent by Jeffery s to the Prince 
of Wales, contain nothing more than a repeti¬ 
tion of his former remarks, already commented on; 

1 shall therefore only extract such passages from 
them as require notice. His letter dated January 
4, 1803, has this passage, which will lead me into 
a short view-ff Mr. Jefferys in the character of a 
Politician. 

“ That I have not omitted such opportunities as my limited' 
situation has afforded, of shewing every respeft I could to your 
iloyal Highness, I beg to refer you to the part I took iu the 
debate in the House of Commons, on the subject of your 
1 loyal Highness's claims to the Cornish Arrears.” 

Before I go into an inquiry of his general talents 
for a representative of the people, 1 must be per¬ 
mitted to observe, that he could be cf little or no 
use in the illustration of the Prince’s right, as 
Duke of Cornwall, with the exception of the 
value of his vote when the House cdtne to % 
division. 
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Mr. Jeffery s’ talents and reading are of that 
confined nature, that the little he did say, could 
not possibly have iud any weight. A question 
involving so much legal knowledge, and on which 
the most exalted talents and learning of ;he ccun- 
try were displayed, naturally threw Mi. Jefierys 
out of the sphere of his attainments, consequently 
his speech was nothing but a little commou-pLr.. 
panegyric on His Royal HighmsS, wd'k!) on! • 
occupied the time of the House unncccs.euiiv, 
without commanding attention or serving the 
Prince. The House of Commons looked up to 
men of another description for thejfuli explana¬ 
tion of the Prince’s claims; and had not the sub¬ 
ject been suspended * by the wish of His Royal 


* On Monday February 28, 1802, the following < oinmiini- 
catiuii was made to the House of Commons, through the iva - 
dium of Mr. Tyrwbitt. 

“ That the Prince has felt with the most sincere and a dec - 
tionate gratitude, the gracious purpose of His Majesty, in 
recommending his present situation to the consideration of 
Parliament. Tijat having seen, by the votes of the House of 
Commons, the manner iu which they have received His 
Majesty’s recommendation, the Prince deems it incumbent on 
him to express, his warmest acknowledgment of their libera¬ 
lity i at the |nme time the Piince, though fully convinced of 
the propriety of resuming his state, and greatly regretting any 
circumstance which tends to disappoint the wishes of His Ma- 
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Highngss, the public would have been satisfied 
his claims were justly founded on constitutional 
principles. If Mr. J offer ys were to make an ora¬ 
tion in a little vestry-room, he might perhaps 
distinguish himself among cheesemongers, shoe¬ 
makers, &c. &c. on the propriety of a new and 
fashionable set of church plate, or in turning the 


jc-r.lv, or ef the House upon that subject, yet feel? him?elf bound 
explicit]}' to declare, that there are still claims remaining upon 
iii;. honour and hib justice, for the discharge of winch he 
must continue to set apart, in trust, a large sinking fund, 
and consequently postpone until the period of their liquidation, 
the resumption of teat state and dignity, which; however 
essential to his rank and station, he knows, from dear-bought 
experience, could not, under ids present ciicumstances, be 
resumed without the ri->k of incurring new d tficulties. 

“ The Prince thinks that he owes it to himwlf and to Par¬ 
liament. to make this declaration to .them, with the same dis¬ 
tinctness as he stated it to His .Majesty's Government upon the 
tii st communication made to him of llis Majesty’s benign in¬ 
tentions. 

“ With respeft to the Prince’s claim to an account of the 
revenues which accrued from the Dutehy of Cornwall, from 
the year 1?G2 to i 7 tS3 , however strong his confidence in tiie 
validity of his claim, a confidence fortified by the strongest 
legal authorities, yet as ho trusts, that through the gracious 
interposition of His Majesty, and the liberality of Parliament, 
he shall be enabled otherwise to provide for those demands on 
his justice, which alone induced him to assert lrij right, be now 
cheerfully relinquishes his suit, and has dire&cd his law officers 
to forego all further proceedings.” 



course of a drain j in raising a new lamp-^ost, or 
fixing a pump near his own-dwelling, to furnish 
the public with water to duck and purify a foul- 
mouthed libeller; but to allow him to legislate 
for one of the most enlightened countries in the 
universe,'only reflects censure on the discrimina¬ 
tion and good sense of his constituents. 

His Royal Highness is a gentleman of great 
natural 'energies of mind, heightened by all the 
attainments that learned and polished society can 
give, to add greatness and lustre to the Heir 
Apparent to the Throne. 

The Prince must therefore have seen Mr. 
Jefferys’ deficiencies too plainly, to set any value 
on his officious services in the House of Com¬ 
mons. I have a right to question the sincerity 
of the sentiments of Mr. Jeflerys’ speech in favour 
of the Prince’s augmentation of property. 

The substance of his little oration went to 
shew the HCause of Commons and the country, 
how much the Prince of Wales was entitled to 
the indulgence of Parliament, and the people, 
for an increase of income. 

Now Mg. Jeflerys assumes a different opinion, 
in page 60 of his pamphlet, where he expresses a 
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concern that the Prince should have had at vari¬ 
ous times such immense sums granted out of the 
industry of the people, to “supply his luxuries 
and expences.” 

What must his constituents and the public at 
large think of a man who could three years ago 
advise the nation, through the medium of the 
House of Commons, to grant the demands of the 
Prince of Wales as necessary and proper, and 
now, in the year 180 ( 3 , publish the recantation of 
his sentiments, though His Royal Highness has 
not received any augmentation of income from 
the grant of the nation since Mr. Jcfferys deli¬ 
vered his speech. The conduct of Mr. JefFerys 
has been either extremely unjust and dishonour¬ 
able to his constituents and the public, in having 
supported and voted contrary to his real senti¬ 
ments, or he has shamefully wronged the Prince, 
in having endeavoured to irritate and stimulate 
the public to take a false view of His Royal High-, 
ness’s conduct and affairs. 

In a letter to the Earl of Moira, dated March 
12 , 180 ( 3 , he speaks ©f his parliamentary services 
i(i this w?y; 
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" I. have constantly, tny* Lord, in Parliament, supported 
the present ^ministration, while in opposition, in their most 
unpopular moments, and-1 hope they will not, now that they 
are in power, forsake me, because I can be no longer of any 
use to them.” 

In answer to the preceding paragraph, I beg leave 
to observe, that Mr. Jefferys was not of any ser¬ 
vice to the present Administration, who consti¬ 
tuted the Opposition of his time, as he could net 
take a part in any animated debate; and the 
value of his vote was like the services of a super¬ 
numerary man in a theatre, who stands as a 
figure, but does nothing to produce notice or ad¬ 
miration. 

When the present Administration were fighting 
every 1 inch of ground they stood on, they wanted 
talents and eloquence to assist their cause, not 
merely the man who could do little more than 
say Aye, or No. 

If the country is now in such a stale as to re- 
quire an efficient Ministry, what would the pub¬ 
lic say, if the .Prince of Wales, or any of the 
leading O^ntJemcn nOw in power, were t6 re¬ 
commend a person to a seat m Parliament, or 
any important • office in the State* who had 



scarce^ logic and eloquence sufficient for a 
brokers’auftioneer ? 

If the public believe Mr. Jefferys’ statement, 
that he was the zealous and warm friend of Mr. 
Fox and his party, they are in the dark as to the 
truth. He conditionally offered himself to Mr. 
Pitt*, and had the modesty to stipulate the nature 
of the provision he expc&ed for his services, 
though he had not long before this application 
abused the late Premier, and concluded a lit tic lit of 
a speech, by asking, “ Where a worse Minister 
could be found than Mr. Pitt ?” But that im¬ 
mortal statesman spurned his offer, and pitied the 
weakness of the man. I have been informed he 
made a similar application to Lord Sidmouth, 
then Mr. Addmgton-j~, when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who also rejected his kind offer. • 

So much for the attachment this political wea- 

* The letter Mr. Jcflerys sent to Mr. Pitt, contained a full 
explanation of his situation with His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and the present Administration, and expressed an 
eager readiness to relinquish the above connexion, it the late 
Premier would provide for him. 

f Mr. Jefferys’ letter to the present Lord Sidmouth, ex¬ 
pressed a hopeof his Lordship's protection and patronage, from 
having beett at Cheame School, Surrey, wnea Ms Lordship, 
' was a pupil of that Seminary. 
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thercock bas shewn to his parly - 3 and, like a wca- 
thercock, he has all the velocity of circular raor 
lion, without being true to the gale. 

I shall not ask Mr- Jefferys how he procured a 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, or how lie- 
lost it when his right was contested before a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons; as such a 
question would be touching him too near the 
quick ; I will therefore leave that subject for hirti 
and his sad friend Mr. T. to explain, who vio¬ 
lated his confidence in the cause of truth, when 
before a Committee of the House of Commons- , 

• il suppose Mr. Jefferys acquired the art and 
mystery of keeping set rets, from this late valuable 
and trusty friend. 

It is not my wish to put too maily questions to 
Mr. Jefferys, as I know how vulnerable his con¬ 
duct ba? been of late years; and that every time 
my caustic touches a morbid spot, he feels very 
acutely^. I cannot, however, refrain from asking, 
him whether he ever solicited pecuniary assistance 
of the nobility, for the relief of a gentleman some’ 
five years ago -confined in the Fleet Prisori.-rl 
wish to know whether he did not receive twenty 
pounds firdip the Earl of M—-, and twenty pounds 



from <Jbe Duke of N-~, beside other sums of 
money ? which he pretended to be for the use of 
his distressed friend in confinement, who, he said, 
had requested him to undertake the friendly office 
of asking the above favours. I wish to know 
whether Ire ever took any more than Jive pounds # out 
of the sum collected, to the unfortunate prisoner? 
and a foal Pye, which Mr. JefFerys said his wife 
had made fdr him, knowing the prisoner’s taste 
for that particular dish. 

I wish Mr. JefFerys to say, whether he did not 

give the five pounds to the poor gentleman as an 

ad of kindness from his own private purse; and 

Whether the ohjed of charity then knew any thing 

of Mr. Jefferys having solicited public favour fot 

him ?—I should wish also to know of Mr. Jefferys, 

whether he went a second time to the Fleet, after 

this circumstance ; and what became of the donations 

of those noblemen, whose money Mr. Jefferys had 

kept, with the exception of five pounds and his 

wife’s Veal Pye , which he gave as the ad of a 

» 

friend and philanthropist ? 

As Mr. Jefferys has indulged himself in bio- 
graphical anecdote of Mrs. Fitzherbert, he cannot 
be offended' With me for having followed his-ex- 


ample, in relating some private occurrences of his 
life ; and as lie has not been sensible of the delicacy 
and respeft due to a female (who has left her cause 
to the care of a liberal public), 1 beg leave to 
assure him that the person who has felt her inju¬ 
ries, is capable of avenging them, and will not let 
Mr. JefFerys slip through his fingers before he has 
shewn the world, that an unprincipled calumniator 
and extortioner would be less dangerous to society 
in Newgate *, than he has hitherto been in the 
neighbourhood of a palace. 

If a goldsmith were to receive la hundred and 
twenty pounds from the Pupils of a large seminary, 
to make a piece of plate, fit for them to present 
to their Preceptor, as a token of his services and 


* In page 70, be has the impudence to make a sarcastic 
allusion to the Prince’s acquaintance with Mrs. Fitzherbert, as 
rendering His Royal Highness amenable to the criminal laws 
at die GW Bailey. I suppose Mr. Jeff ery s' aSiions of late years 
coming within the cognizance of that court, and weighing 
heavy on a guilty rgind, called to his recolle&ion words which 
could not escape his pen, when composing his pamphlet; I 
therefore should not be surprised if the terms, “ imprison¬ 
ment, pillory, and transportation,” were, in the course of time* 
to become familiar to our late honest and much esteemed Mem¬ 
ber for Coventry, 



their esteem, and the tradesman’ was to take ad* 
vantage of the youth and situation of his customers, 
and send home an article not worth thirty pounds, 
I do not hesitate to say, that such an offender 
ought to stand at the bar of the Old Bailey for a 
/mud. I suppose Mr. Jefferys will not join me 
in opinion on that subjedt. 

What must the public think of a man who, in 
a state of bankruptcy , purchases a house, and pays 
for it by accepting bills at a given date, which 
when due, he cannot take up ?—To go a little 

further, Mr. Jefferys stands publicly accused of 

* 

having received two thousand eight hundred pounds, 
for a service of plate which he promised to pre¬ 
pare for a noble Lord, who knowing his poverty, 

» 

kindly advanced the above sum, to enable him to 
complete the order; but, dreadful to relate 1 this 
honourable goldsmith neither executed his Lord¬ 
ship’s order, nor returned the money j and when 
he found he could not evade both, he sent in a 
paltry set of silver articles, worth a^6ut a third of 
the money Mr. Jefferys received. 

* * i\ 1 * , • 11 

Mr. Jefferys has for several years’ past, been 
occasionally filling the newspapers with an unasked 
for justification of tharaEler : he has however done 



it once too often, and it is now seen, that he if 

f* 

not the real Swan Pure he has so long ea* 
deavoured to make the people believe, him to 
be.' 

' As Mr. Jeffery*’ pamphlet has no regular be¬ 
ginning, middle, or ending, 1 hope, therefore, I 
shall be excused for returning back a few pages, 
to notice the purport of a paragraph in page 42. 
He. observes, that in consequence of meeting the 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert on the road, 
both going to, aad returning from Brighton, His 
Royal Highness sent Colonel M‘Mahon to the 
gentleman in whose companyhe was, to know the 
objeft of his visit to that town. The gentleman 
told Colonel M‘Mahon that Mr. Jefferys’ jour¬ 
ney to Brighton was merely that of pleasure, and 
by his particular invitation. After some exchange 
of remark, Colonel M‘Mahon observed, that an 
illiberal paragraph bad appeared in The Trite 
■Mfcitm* which caused great uneasiness to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and-the Prince, and which Mr. Jef- 
feiys was suspected of writing,; Do not let it be 
tofiderstoodJbat ! wish to accuse Mr; Jefferys of 
having this paragraph; J only mean to 

ft # J '■ 

account for the uneasiness which the Prince and 



Mrs. Fitzherbert bad shewn on seeing Mr, Jeffery* 
on the road to Brighton. Though 1 exonerate hin* 
from being the author of the paragraph in question, 
yet I cannot but think the Prince of Wales and 
the above Lady had good grounds, fqr their 
suspicion, knowing the insincerity of Mr. Jeffery* 
10 them on other occasions. Who was more likely 
to write a little ridiculous squib, as an indul¬ 
gence of disappointed ambition, than Mr. Jef- 
ferys ? Who was so likely to wound the feelings 
of a Lady (the pretended cause of his ruin) as 
Mr. Jefferys, who had taken a liberty with her 
name and affairs at every corner of the public 
streets, and in half the coffee-rooms west pf Tem¬ 
ple Bar? Who was so likely to write a malig¬ 
nant paragraph on the Prince’s social moments «* 
the Pavilion, as the man who had been justly 
dismissed for having endeavoured to contami¬ 
nate the public mind against the honour apd dig¬ 
nity of their Prince, while he was feeding On 
Royal bounty ? Who was so likely to sneak into 
the kitchen of the Pavilion, and cull the secret* 
of the mansion, as Peeping Tom of Coventry iS—. 
I say, who was so likely to do all these things* as 
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the man who has published sixty*eigbt pages of 

9 

slander on the Heir Apparent to the Throne ? Well 
might the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert question 
the cause of his visit to Brighton. Mr. Jefferys 
says, he thought the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had forgotten him. Such a man ought to be 
forgotten; but if remembered, the heart must 
palpitate with indignation. 

I do not wish to offend Mr. Jefferys by putting 
too close a question to him; but, as be bolds se¬ 
crets at no great value , there can be no impro¬ 
priety in my asking him, whether he has now a 
silversmith’s shop in any part of London ? Some 
time ago a shop was opened in the neighbour¬ 
hood “of Piccadilly, under the name of-, 

and when its concerns were; going bn but indiffe¬ 
rently, it is said Mr. Jefferys stepped forward to 
shore up the falling pile. I, however, suppose 
his ill health deprived him of the strength ne- 
cessary for its support} and the firm, being com¬ 
posed of more spirit than substance, soon va- 

f. * , . ’ 

nished, “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, and 

kft not a wreck behind.” 

/ 

Having taken a view of Mr. Jeffery*’ political 
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chara&er, I shall not dwell at any length on that 
part of his pamphlet (page 46) which shews his 
proceedings on the change of the Administration. 
But it may be necessary to observe, that neither 
Lord Moira, nor any of His Royal Highness’s 
friends, could countenance a person who had been 
annoying the Prince in every way he was able. 

The following paragraph, however, shews that 
his ambition* was not yet cooled for becoming 
great in the State: 

" I of course had reason to hope, that the years of adversity 
1 had passed, would be now succeeded by some provision to 
render the remainder of my life easy and tranquil.” 

Out of respeft to the Prince, the new Admi¬ 
nistration could not take to their bosom an adder, 

I 

who had stung their Illustrious Patron. 

I ^all make very few observations on this part 
of bis Letter to Lord Erskine, because I think a- 
cool and impartial view of his pamphlet will shew 
whether he had any just claims on the Prince’s 
liberality, after treating His Royal, Highness in 
the way 1 have already noticed and dilated upon, 

** Mir toao, • 

“ The total neglefl I have experienced from Jthc Prince of 
Wales for ten years, to every application I have made to 
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him, daring that period, as well as the present time, for a 
performance of the promise he has made to remunerate the 
private services I have done for him, and the distresses I have 
experienced in consequence of my confidence in His Royal 
Highness, has induced me to prepare, for immediate publica¬ 
tion, a statement of all the fafts on which 1 ground my claim 
to the Prince's assistance.’' 


The last lines of tbe above quotation announce 
the embryo malice with which his mind had 
been long pregnant; and now, for'the first time. 
His Royal Highness is informed* through the 
medium of Lord Chancellor Erskine, that if he 
does not choose to provide for him and his fa¬ 
mily, as a compensation for the losses his extra¬ 
vagant condud has occasioned, Mr. Jefferys 
will open a budget, and disseminate the poison 
on paper, which before issued privately from his 
tongue. 

It will be seen by the following part of his let¬ 
ter to Lord Erskine, that he has had the vanity 
to parallel his case with that of the Prince* when 
His Royal Highness’s claims to Military Rank 
were the subjed of discussion between Him* Mb 
Royal Father, and Brother. 

“ Should tf»e Prince of Wales be of opinion that the publift 
mode I adoui to Vindicate my c&ara&er is im waser, 1 have t® 
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plead, in excuse, not only the necessity of the case, to which 
1 am forced by the oppression I suffer, but the example of the 
Prince of Wales himself, who, conceiving his claim to Mili¬ 
tary Rank not being properly attended to, sanctioned the pub¬ 
lication of the private Correspondence of the King, the Duke 
of York, and himself, in the Morning Herald of December 7, 
* 803 ." 

But Mr. Jefferys should recoiled, that the pre¬ 
cedent he has presumed to follow, arose from an 
affair pf national consequence, and will bear no 
affinity to the commercial transaction of a trades¬ 
man. At the time His Royal Highness wished 
to employ his talents for the increase of our 
military honour, and the protedion of his coun¬ 
try, he only asked to give those services in the 
hour of danger, which almost every member of 
the state .was called upon to perform, in some mi¬ 
litary way, according to his rank and station in 
life j consequently the tender became a proper 
subject for the consideration of the nation;— 
Surely then, the Prince’s publication of' his private 
Correspondence alluded to, being of a constitu¬ 
tional nature, affords no example for a trades¬ 
man’s invedive. But this is like the rest of Mr. 
Jefferys’ reasoning. 

On his letter to the Prince of Wales being re- 
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turned unopened, he wrote a long epijtle to 
Colonel M'Mahon, wherein he recapitulates his 
sendees to the Prince, which have already come 
under iny notice; and he concludes his letter 
with informing the Prince through Colonel 
M'Mahon, that he shall lay his case before the 
public, unless he receives some redress. In 
consequence of this letter, it appears Lord 
Moira requested an interview with Mr. Jefferys, 
and the result bis own words will explain. 


" His Lordship told me my rood art was scandalous, in 
writing such a letter to Colonel M'Mabon, and in proposing 
to publish my case under the title of “ A Review of the Con - 
duB of the Prince of V, 'ah-% that he should think it his duty 
to persuadd His Royal Highness never more to notice me 
■ that my conduft: was a fit subject for the attention of an At¬ 
torney-General ; and his Lordship went-so far as to compare my 
proposal to publish a review of the Prince’s conduct, to the 
threatening letter of a felon to extort money.' 


There is not a gentleman in rite kingdom 
who*is held in higher estimation for talents, 

f 

humanity, , courage and honour, than Lord 
Moira. ;• 

I am sure die public will agree with me, when 

® V. ^ • 

I say that the Crown pf England would not in- 
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i^ordship to wound the feelings, 
oppress an injured man, or become the instru¬ 
ment of a mean a6t; the' language therefore of 
-this enlightened statesman and officer, must 
have some weight with the public, while it con-r 
veys no very favourable opinion of Mr. Jefferys’, 
intentions of frightening the Prince of Wales out 
of his money. The last line of the above para¬ 
graph is too* strong, to have escaped the mild 
lips of his Lordship without good cause. 

Mr. Jefferys observes, that he requested Lord 
Moira to inform him, what was the ground of 
the Prince’s displeasure with him ; and Ins Lord- 
ship declared “ he had never heard of any,” It 
is not likely that His Royal Highness would take 
notice of Mr. Jefferys’ volubility of tongue; it was 
enough to know that he had done wrong, without 
condescending to enter into an altercation on so 
painful a subject. 

firom the following paragraph, it appears Mr. 
Jefferys takes upon himself to question the pro¬ 
priety of the Prince’s expenditure in altering and 
decorating Carlton House. 

" The enormous and unnecessary nfp’ences going on at 
Brighton, and at Carlton House;—at the former, alterations 
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in expenditure, mounting to a sum very considerably exceed¬ 
ing 10,000/. and at Carlton House, where every thing was 
finished not long since, in a style truly suitable to the resi¬ 
dence of the Heir Apparent, under the direction of aft architect 
, of refined taste, founded on science (Mr. Holland)} all i* 
now pulling to pieces, under the direction of a gentleman 
called an amateur architect, at an expence beyond calcula¬ 
tion.” 

This Jack-of-all-Trades, Silversmith , Courtier , 
Politician , House-Agent , Physiognomist , and Secret - 
monger , now assumes architectural knowledge, 
and, with an air of scientific skill, reprobates 
the ornamental alterations and improvements of 
apian he is not suffered to.see, and therefore 
cannot judge of; and, like the fox in the fable, 
he talks of nothing but the sourness of the grapes. 
If Mr. Jefferys had accused His <Royal Highness 
of having sent his money out of the country, or 
of having locked it up in the stocks, the people 

might justly complain, that, their industry and 
* . * • * 
talents met with no return of Royal encourage¬ 
ment j but, While he intended by the a&ove 
paragraph jto ‘shew the Prince in the most unfa¬ 
vourable point of view to the public, he has in- 
voluntarily been paying His Royal Highness's 
liberality & handsome compliment. .The money 
expended by men of large fortune in the coun- 



try,* ii^the decoration and improvement of their 
property, soon gets into various channels of cir¬ 
culation, and, like the streamlets of a river, 
communicates benefit to the whole country. 

Mr. JefFerys continues his remarks on the ex¬ 
travagance of His Royal Highness, in these 
terms :■ 


" These large expences going on, while the discharge of ao 
a& of justice and honour remains unperformed, and which 
would little interfere with the expenditure alluded to, convey 
at oace a very severe reflexion on the conduct of the Prince 
of "Wales, to wboha all advances made by the public, are 
with a view to a proper and dignified support of his rank, 
end must be disgusting to the generous feelings of the people ; 
who are under the necessity of depriving themselves, in many 
instances, not merely of the luxuries, but even of the common 
Comforts of life , to defray the taxes imposed upon them" 


From, these words, “ all advances made by the 
public are with a view to the proper and digni¬ 
fied support of his rank ” does Mr. jefferys 
mean that the Prince of Wales, and his Com¬ 
missioners, were to subscribe to the exorbitant 

* 

profit of nearly too l. out of a 300/. bill, tosup- 
j 5 ort what Mr. Jefferys calls rank and dignity?— 
If so. His Royal Highness had better incur the 
displeasure of Mr, Jefferys and the public, than 



suffer his money to be so shamefully .disposed qf. 
If Mr. Jefferys had been allowed the whole of 
his exorbitant demand on the Prince, he might 
justly have used the last sentence of the preceding 
paragraph. 

But it is fortunate for the country, that neither 
His Royal Highness, nor his Commissioners, 
will suffer the grants of the public purse to be 
violated by the hands of a greedy and insurious 
tradesman, who only calumniates, because he 
can no longer put his hand in the Prince’s 
pockets. 

Mr. Jefferys observes, that though the Prince 
of Wales declined to assume the splendour of his 
establishment three years ago, for the laudable 
purpose of paying his creditors, yet he has' never 
paid a shilling in diminution of their demands. 

1 will take this to be the fad, for the sake of con¬ 
trasting highly respe&able men with a prattling 
impudent shop-keeper. 

These tradesmen continue their importance in 
trade, notwithstanding, the Prince of Wales may 
be largely indebted to them* I base .not sees 
any of their^uames in the Gazette, nor do I find 
they complain of Jib Royal Highness’s want of 



liberality, to them, They all appear to increase* 
in wealth, as well as general esteem, though 
neither of them have been in Parliament , nor 
assumed the character of a dashing sprig of fashion. 
I do not find a column of a newspaper occupied 
with the bills of Carlton House, impertinent re¬ 
marks on the Prince’s conduct, and an unsolicited 
justification of char abler. Their honour, good 
oonduCi„, and’integrity need no puff. 

If they were all convened to give a candid 
opinion of the liberality of their Illustrious Cus¬ 
tomer, I have no doubt but every one of them 
would express a perfect satisfaction in the certain 
payment of their demands, and with infinite 
pleasure answer the orders of Carlton House. 

It is customary for the Tradesmen who serve 
Carlton House, to dine at Willis’s Rooms on 
12 th August, in order to celebrate the birth of 
our .Ill ustrious Heir to the Throne. On one of 
these happy and festive days, Mr. JefFerys was 
invited to join this highly respectable meeting; 
but he declined the invitation in these words—* 
** fPhat gentleman can dine with suck a set of 
irEt,LOWS'!'*‘ Wbat would Mr. Jefierys^ive now, 
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to rank m honour, honesty, and respectability, 
'With the humblest, of them? 

No man is more inclined than I should be, to 
pourtray the amiable qualities and distinguished 
virtues of Her Royal Highness the Princess- of 
Wales, if the present subject would fairly admit 
of her name; hut as Mr. Jefferys has introduced 
this amiable personage with no motive but to in¬ 
sult the Prince, and contrast chaffadteps, I am 
therefore compelled to make some few remarks 
on the malignancy of the adt. 

Mr. Jefferys has pretended to feel a delicacy 
in introducing the name of the above Illustrious 
Personage with that of Mrs. Fitzherbert; but if 
his bosom contained any respedt for the Princess 
of Wales, he would not have brought her before 
the public, to receive an empty and insincere 
compliment, at the expence of her dearest feel¬ 
ings. Can Her Royal Highness feel gratified 
With* the praise of a man who has endeavoured to 
blast the fair t charadter of Her Royal Husband? 
Can she esteem a fawning sycophant , whoRas 
artfully introduced her name, that he might dis- 
playthe liptre of Her Highness’s qualities; in, order 
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to CaS^ A Shade oV«3r the objdCt of his hatred? 
And if he thinks Mrs. Fitzherbert so unworthy 
of esteem, he has grossly insulted the Princess of 
Wales, in having coupled characters of oppo¬ 
site habits. 

Mr. Jefferys now commences moralist, and it is 

not more remarkable than true, that worn out 

gallants are in general great professors of virtue 

and morality.—-I should not wonder if in a few 

years, when all trades fail, the public were to hear 

of Mr. Jefferys* regeneration and conversion, and 

find him on a tub in the neighbourhood of 

Moorfields, giving a wholesome homily on the 

nature of original sin. Mr. Jefferys appears to 
* 

feel greatly for the indiscretion of the Nobility, who 

f t 

do not notice him, but receive the visits of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. But if he had ever possessed any 
of her good qualities, he would now be more 
esteemed than he is, or ever can be. 

• All that he has observed in his biographical 
account of Mrs. Fitzherbert,' wijl never injure 
her with the liberal part of the public, though 
the author .o#it will be despised for an ungentle- 
manly attack on a worthy and mu^h-esteemed 
Lady. As I am as great an advocate for the 
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freedom-of speech as Mr. JefFerys, I shill finish 
my pamphlet with the tag-piece of his libel. 

“ It was the first pommand and counsel of my youth, 
always to do what my conscience told me to be my duty, and 
to leave the consequences to God! I shall carry with me the 
memory, and, I trust, the practice of tins parental lesson to 
the grave:—l have hitherto followed it, and have no reason 
to complain that my obedience to it has ever been a temporal 
sacrifice—I have found it, on the contrary, the road to pros¬ 
perity and wealth—-and I shall point it out as such to my chil¬ 
dren .”—Part of an Oration delivered by Lord Erskipe. 


FINIS. 
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JM ASIA’S*, TO 

A COMPLAINT, 

THAT HSR rCEUHGS HAVE BEEN HURT BY THE 
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REVIEW 

«» tub conduct or m* 

PRINCE of WALES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Jjijin 1 , .. 

The facts complained of In the fo\* 
Wing Letter to Mrs. Fitzherbert are 
So^well known and excite (at this pat* 
ticular moment) such hourly exprw 
sions of merited abhorrence and con¬ 
tempt at her conduct, from all ran*- 
sf people throughout the Kingdn— 
that Mr. Irfferys does not comp¬ 
any apology to be necessary for puV 

1 * t 

llcKinfY * 

ilSUiUg UJOUlk 
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INFLUENCE or EXAMPLE, &f. Ac. &c. 

Hall! — Thou shalt he ** m hereafter. 

Shakespeare 

GOD FORBID!!! 

MADAM, 

You are, I understand, much offended 
at the freedom with which I have men 
doued your name in the appeal I have 

Shade tO jfche public, and I am informed 

* "» 

timt I liave hurt your feelingsif, Ma- 
dam, to Imrt your feelings should lead to 
ii alteration of your conduct, and indur 
^it fa Arnault the feelings of others, th: 





m*> wsm< m ms wmOaem'm 

t 

iu that My-onlbrtuaale. lady, to 
, «p feats together, the attrition 
»«uc w her paid to yon, and to 

You are displeased, I ass iz&rzzzd. 

■uy having mentioned the precedence ****»& 
at the Assembliesof the Great: — 
-a denythat fw do tweeite ijie pre*v 
^Mch, appenainijig way To ne* 
i<uik, yon, as a commoner/ cant 
■ ^effwiifitnw to' 




have offended you by saying teSsi^* 
Isedence is a mate of surpr 
tbe Nobility, and of great dl^bgt to **«* 
people at large,—is it possible to be' eth 
ifeej 


What opinion must the public enter¬ 
tain of your understanding, (to S9»jr 
more,) to see you accept and appvoi 
gratified with an attention that 
only have # no pretensions to, bid; 
eyery body, except yourself, sees is 
you from necessity, with di^^st 



years since you wejte 
of intimacy with'the 
A hdose of * great ex- 
ar you in Pall-Mall, 

% with Carlton-House, 
noase adjoining the Pavilido at 
till then inhabited by Mr. 
{house-steward to Ilis Royal 
was appropriated to your use, 
stablishment upon a scale of mag- 
(infinitely beyond the limits of 
income) at the charge of the 
to the loss of 
Prince of’ Wales,,« 



opinion, *$ feejtogp*' lliey have. 

PStn, fcelSo other than feelings o- 

EXTREME 3ISGEST. 

♦ 

When the Prince of Wales was utacr*e*‘* 
to the Princess, it was agreed that ye- 
shoulcl retire from that intimacy of frkndJJL, 
you had so long enjoyed, and your hou=^~ 
in Pali-Mali and at Brighton were given up 
accordingly. 


, Hfcpster creditable, prospec^TOly, 
your character, that you did retire to «- 

•$red h i il 'i | 1 1 stm light, th * te*s% 




Mad you continued in the retirement ex* 
bected of yon, the world would probably 
never have disturbed you in the enjoyment 
of your great possessions, by any reflections 
upon the mode of their acquisition; but, 
not long after the Prince of Walds was 
♦named, Ilis Royal |Iighness discon- 
At ~oed to live with the Princess, and 
-iiucu to your society, in which be fm 
eagerly received Ill 

© Shame! where uthy supia t 


Chi H 


' <eeted 


inthm' i 




that your feelings we butt* let me ask you 
mud them) if yen think the people v ? 
is.vrai efcaraeter in this country have r 
ffeefcags? , I am sure they must rdioqu-^" 
«U claim to any, if they could view A w||h 
indifference, such a departure hum deceit* 
ly as this conduct exhibits in you, and not 








ALE T^fTTll 

addressed to 

Mrs. FITZIIERBERT, 

t!J>OH t»IE 

INFLUENCE of EXAMPLE, &c. &c. &c* 


lkil l - ! Tbott shah be hereafter. 

SlIAKESEEAUt, 

GOD FORBID !!? 


51ADAM, 

You are, I understand, much offended |t the freedom with 
which I have mentioned \our name in the appeal 1 have made 
to the public, and I am infouned that I have hurt your feel¬ 
ings if, Madam, to hurt your feeling* should lead to an al¬ 
teration of your conduct, and induce you to consult die 
feelings of others, then should 1 have reason to rejoice that 1 
have been instrumental in producing a most deniable effect. 

lias (do you think) that Illustrious, Personage, the Prince*? 
of Wales, no feelings ?— What must he the sensations of mind 
in that truiy-^fortutiute Lady, to witness, for j ears together, 
the attention which if due to her paid to you, and to hear oft 
your feelings ? 
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OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 

PJITNCE of WALES 

CON TAIN INC IMPORTANT PAUI1CUIARS 

Derived from authentic Sources of Information. 

JO WHICH IS ADDED A 

•Postscript, 
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“ I'rutcc. 
i/iiit. So 


Thou j.iUat true*, IkMi sh • ami hr al.mderx ihce moM grossly. 
lit'doth vou, jhti I pul, <md aaid lilts other Day, you owed luin » 

iliOUauud jiuumls.” 

!Ij sn\ iv. Vet ii sc. 3. 


LoilUon: ^ 


FOR MATHEWS and LEIGH, IS, STRAND. 

True Three S/ullinst ai.U H,xj:our. 




TO 


ABRAHAM GOLDSMID, Esq. 
SIR, 

Your integrity, your hu¬ 
manity and the distinguished rank you 
hold in the commercial world, induce me 
to wish for the honour of addressing to you 
the following pages, in vindication of the 
character of an Illustrious Personage, to 
whom I Know you are personally and ar¬ 
dently attached : conlident as I am that 
a cause, in which every loyal, upright 
and feeling mind must sympathise, cannot 
he better recommended than by having 
your name united with it. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Your o’bedicnt Servant, 


; <7y ust ], 1 S()(). 


CLAUDIO. 

\ 



PREFACE. 


IN the following pages l have, to the best of iny abi¬ 
lity, exhibited the pretensions of Mr. Jeffery s to public 
credit. 

Puffin the Critic well observes, that “ the number of 
“ people who read, that undergo the fatigue of judging 
“ for themselves are very few indeed," and until 1 en¬ 
quired, compared and reflected, 1 inuM. confer I thought 
that the Prince of Wales had neglected a man who had 
suffered on his account, 

« 

The result of mv investigation has enabled me tola) 
bef lie the woild a series of facts, and of unanswerable 
conclusions, which will speak for themselves 

MrJeffcrys has demonstrated that nothing is easici 
than deceiving the public. Poison is sooner swallowed 
than counteracted, nevertheless 1 will not be deterred 
from administering the Antidote, 



An ANTIDOTE, &c. &c. 


IT was said that when a Foreigner of dis- 
tinction, who was making the tour of Ena:-' 

O O 

land, first heard of the threatened impeach¬ 
ment of Lord Viscount Melville, he conceived 
from an ignorance of the genius of the con¬ 
stitution, lltat the noble defendant w r as in¬ 
debted to Mr. Whitbread in a large sum of 
money tor ale and porter, and that not being 
able to pay it, the former was ordered to ap¬ 
pear before the august tribunal in Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, to be dealt with according to the 
laws. Mr. JeJferys’ pamphlet against His 
Koval Highness the Prince of Males, has 
now passed through seven editions, many 
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copies of which have reached the Continent 
where from the circumstance of the English 
Constitution being imperfectly understood, 
the opinion excited must no clou lit ben. little 
extraordinary, and perhaps as whimsical as 
the idea before recorded of the noble stran¬ 
ger, Minil may not the good people of 
countries, in which all public expressions 
but those of fondness and adulation for the 
reigning sovereigns, and every branch of 
their august families, are proscribed, think 
of the privikgvs of Eriiidi subjects, when a 
man, who has threaded the party-colored 
professions of silversmith and jeweller, auc¬ 
tioneer, monev-lcnth r, bill-negotiator, and 
house-broker, has assailed with no ordinary 
vehemence, the character and conduct of the 
second personage of the realm, the llei: 
Apparent of Uie British Empire, with im¬ 
punity r 


To rectify in impression, that the liberty 
of the press may be so exercised without 



peril, it may bo necessary to state^tliat the 
pamphlet of Mr. Jetferys, independently of its 
mistatements, abounds with ample matter to 
support a prosecution for libel of the highest 
mi'l most serious description, that His 11 oval 
II idioms has been pressed to order his At- 
tornev-General to pioceed against his ac- 
ruser, but that with a moderation and mag¬ 
nanimity, awakened and justified only by 
considerations of mercy towards Mr. Jetferys’ 
family, he has hitherto most peremptorily 
forbidden it. 

If such pamphlet as Air. Jetferys has 
written be deemed an unpunishable publi¬ 
cation, a printer’s press would indeed become 
a [ninth monium, and every printer’s devil 
would cease to he a nominal demon, 

A v'wy small dime of legal knowledge, in¬ 
deed is necessary to enable any one who has 
perused Air. Jetferys’ pamphlet.\o determine 
whether h<‘ has libelled his royal employer 

u 2 
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or Dot That graceful and luminffds ex* 
pounder of the laws, Judge Blackstone, who 
wrote more for gentlemen out of than in the 
profession of the law, has defined libels to 
be “ malicious defamations of any person, 
‘•and especially a magistrate, made public by 
“either printing, writing, signs, or pictures, 
in order to provoke him to wrath, or ex- 
“ pose him to public hatred, contempt and ridi- 
•‘ cute.” If the character of a magistrate is 
held thus sacred by the laws, with what 
greater sensibility and spirit will it not pro¬ 
tect the honour of the future Sovereign, by 
time and political events already’ half in¬ 
vested with the imperial robe ? 

The allegiance of the people is shaken by 
the same blow that strikes the honour of 
their Prince. Tenderness, not the apprehen¬ 
sion of justification (as some have thought) 
has hitherto restrained the royal arm. 

/» 

The. Prince of Wales thinks but little of 



Mr. jfcffcrys, but he lias not been insensible 
to his slander: the tiny buzzing insect has 
escaped the beak but not the eye of the roy¬ 
al bird. The Prince has been heard to say, 
when pressed to prosecute, “ Consider this 

man has a wife and two children, would 
“ you have me crush them.” But altlio’ the 
Prince has thus deported himself, it is fit 
that the public should not be misled, and 
that a noble motive should not be dis¬ 
honoured. It is no great compliment to poor 
human nature to sa} r , that to a strong dis¬ 
position to discourage every publication 
commemorative of merit, it unites a sharp 
and insatiable appetite for every thing which 
has a tendency to slander. 

“Pray of what did your brother die? 
said the celebrated Marquis Spinola to Sir 
Horace Vcre, “ lie died, sir," replied he, 

“ of having nothing to do." “Alas! sir,” 
said Spinola, “ that is enough to kill any 
“ General of us all.” 



It is even so ; the, public mind languishes 
in stagnation, it must be in action, and it is 
never so vivacious as when fed by a constant 
course of novelties, however malignant, oi 
perishable. 

Mr Jeherys' pamphlet has evidently been 
written to seeure something, after the ikr-ni 
of publishing it had produced h jju nothin:;, 
and lra> netted upwards of H>00, for tie- 
benefit of the author. 

This booh, the sole object of which is to 
degrade the Prince in the public estima¬ 
tion, is with matchless effrontery, pel belly 
charaettrislic of the spirit with which it. is 
written, dedicated to Thomas land Erskine. 
Lord High Chancellor of England, under 
the specious pretext of gratitude for the ex¬ 
ertions of his talents when an advocate' in 
supporting Mr. Joflerys' claims on His Roy¬ 
al Highness thy Prince of Males, in an action 
at law commenced by Mr. JefFerys against 



the u^nmissioners of Ilis Royal Highness, 
but in laet to insult not only Ills Royal 
Highness, but the illustrious persona go v, hose 
name he has, without permission 1 need not 
add, thus audaciously prefixed to Ins work. 

Sueli malignant impudence could only 
have been surpassed, hail he aditre.^ed his 

a 

pamphlet to Her Maj<My. 

Lord Hr hi nr k we!! kuov, a i ? > <, -1 de>erv- 
edlv to jid'^iss tlie bus >m eoniid' ,ce of the 
Prince, yet the nanu of the Ibiuier is usm! 
us the protect i\e patron of a ton! libel upon 
the character and conduct of His Royal 
iii.dioc.' The same disposition to \ ulgur 
insolence induced Mr. Jell’erys to boast in 
every society lie entered, that mcetinu' Lord 
Erskine one day in .Pall Mall shortly after 
liis elevation to the chm*o< ilorship of His 
Royal Highness, and v. hi .hi he was applying 
to the Prince’s bounty for iclic he accosted 
the Chancellor with the atkected familiarity 
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of perfect equality by saying, “ So ILvskine, 
“ at length you arc appointed the Prince’s 
u conscience keeper, rely upon me, you will 
“ not find it a sinecure.” That Mr. Jeffcrys 
had sufficient hardihood to say so, no one 
who knows the spirit and dignity of the per¬ 
son to whom it was said to be addressed, 
can believe. 

The same spirit has led Mr. Jefferys with 
Unexampled impudence to affix the adver¬ 
tisement of his Review of the Conduct of 
the Prince of Wales in the windows of one 
of his (Mr. Jeffcrys) empty houses, immedi¬ 
ately opposite to Carlton House. 

I do not blame Mr. Jelferys for not being 
able to write, the habits of his life are a suf¬ 
ficient apology for ignorance of grammar 
and purity of style, but 1 think he would 
have acted wisely had lie sought the assist¬ 
ance, of somf literary acquaintance, whose 
stubborn conscience would not have shrunk 
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from ST> vile a co-operation, and who would 
have afforded arrangement to Mr. Jrfferys’ 
crude ideas, would have given order to his 
baseness, and method to Iris rancour. 

I am obliged to follow Mr. Jeffervs through 
the dull labyrinth of his pamphlet, and every 
no\v»and then some zigzag turning, conducts 
to ground before trodden over, no ray of lite¬ 
rary light beams upon the path, no dowers 
of rhetoric gladden the gloom of thus melan¬ 
choly maze of half v ithered yew. Mr. Jef¬ 
fery s seems to have followed the advice of 
Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night : “ Let 
there be gall enough in thv ink : though thou 

O O J O 

write with a goose pen, no matter.” 

In the additional introduction to the sixth 
edition, Mr. Jefferys says that “ it cannot 
but be highly gratifying to him, from the 
rapid sale of the former editions of his nar¬ 
rative, that his injuries have be\»n felt, which 
has produced in his favour, from many per- 
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sons, strong expressions of regard, ant a ge¬ 
neral concern, that any individual should, 
from too h;ph a sense of du/>/ and respect to 
the wishes and commands of so exalted a 
character us the Prince of Wales, leave, in¬ 
volved himself in great dl,-tresses and diffi¬ 
culty, and whose peculiar services have re¬ 
ceived in return cold neglect and harsh treat¬ 
ment.” So far from the number of conies 
of his pamphlet, which have been sold being 
in anv maimer illustrative of the feelings of 
the public in l\- favour, Air. Jeilervs may 
ix 1 v u:x;u it, that the novelty of such an at- 
tack, and the natural disposition, in favour 
ol slander, before commented upon, arc the 
only circumstances which have given rapi¬ 
dity to the sale, if Air. detlerys were to 
preach a charity sermon on behalf of him¬ 
self and family, 1 think the same love of no- 
’-c!ty would till the pens and eleemosynary 
plate, but were lie to present for subscription 
a pubiicalu/; of his own, for instance a 
nocm or a nlay for the relief of one “ whose 
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pecuUamc rvices have received in return cold 
neglect and harsh treatment” 1 should en¬ 
tertain fears for the meagre appearance of 
the list. Mr. .Jeffery's might as well assert 
that the beauties of his composition had by 
their peculiar attraction afforded it such a 
brisk circulation, as that, it had derived any 
notice from his supposed sufferings. 

lie the muse of sale what it may, the pub¬ 
lication has answered Mr. Jeili rys' purpose 
very well, and he ought to pray that a.aid 
the revolutions which have changed not only 
the face of empires, but the very spirit of 
tiie people, that, that great characteristic of 
I'iiiglisiunen, curiosity, may lie transmitted 
unimpaired to the remotest generations. 

Mr. Jeiferys observes that ‘/it has been re¬ 
marked (as he has been given to umkistand) 
that he ought to have continued to comije 
in the Prince’s honour, that lie \V-n!d m rcr 
ultimately forget the promises and assur- 



ances he made to Mr. J offer vs. but 1 'high as 
that sacred honour ought to be held, and no 
man held it higher than himself, yet Mr. Jef- 
fciys must still presume on the candour and 
indulgence of a British Public, that he did 
hitnbly and dutifully try every means to obtain 
from the Prince what he felt himself entitled 
to— mercy an d justice at his hands—until pa¬ 
tience became exhausted and every fair trial 
and opportunity failed.” 

Supposing that Mr. Jclferys had any well- 
founded claim upon Ills Uoval Highness, it 
will appear that Mr. Jefferysh patience was 
very speedily drained, lor scarcely had the 
present administration been installed in their 
high authorities, before he presents his de¬ 
mand for compensation, and long before His 
Koval Highness had the power, supposing 
that he ever would have been justified in 
cherishing the inclination of gratifying his 
wishes, tlAs infatuated man, as will appear 
in the coatse of his own statement, upon 
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findins^his demands not instantaneously at¬ 
tended to, threatens his Prince with a pub¬ 
lication to depress him in the opinion of the 
nation, and finding that unsuccessful, he 
proceeds to carry his menace into execution. 

llow fortunate would it have been for Mr. 
Jefforts had he treasured in his memory, if his 
education had extended so far, the little clas¬ 
sical story of Jupiter and the Countryman, 
m which it is stated that the former having 
reasoned for some time without success with 
the hitter, at last appealed to his thunder; 
ah, replied tjie clown, “now I know Jupiter 
you are wrong, you must be wrong when you 
appeal to your thunder.” 

llow “ humbly and dutifully” Mr. Je fierys 
has deported himself will appear in the se¬ 
quel : that he “ fried every means” will not 

t 

leave any impressions of doubt upon the 
mind. When he speaks of obtaining “ mercy 
and justice” from the hands of the Prince;— 
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a reader unacquainted with Mr. 3efferys, 
and the nature of his allegations, would sup¬ 
pose that 11 is Royal Highness, armed with 
Sultanie authority, had raised his sabre, and 
was about to take oil'the head of his offended 
ci-dn'aaf jeweller, instead of hb presenting 
the spectacle of a Prince proudly disdaining 
to he hectored by a desperate bankrupted 
tradesman into concessions which justice 
did not exact and which could only flow in 
the shape of bounty from uncountcraeted 
pit}' and generosity. 

Mr. Jell cuts enters upon his •review with 
perfect '-use arid confidence, by declaring 
that “the task which necessity (arising from 
oppression) has imposed upon him is not 
dillieult,” he then endeavours to interest 
the feelings of the British Public, by assert¬ 
ing that his case b ofs':eh peculiar hardship, 
“ as perhaps near cvynu'd /heir alt' -ifinn 
This is precisely the haeknied language of 
every young bairister when he opens a cri- 
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initial jfrosecution on the crown side at the 
assizes; be the offence great or diminutive, 
felony or larceny, a maim with an intent to 
murder, or the pilfering of a couple of Welch 
wigs, the offence which he is about to detail 
is always the most flagitious that ever awak¬ 
ened the inquiry of justice. 

"What this case of unexampled severity is, 
the reader will not fail to smile as he advan¬ 
ces into the inquiry. The next assertion is 
that 31 r. Jefferys is compelled to write in 
defence of his character—a natural ouestion 

x 

arises, lias t^e illustrious personage whom he 
assails, whom lie intends to “ place in no 
very amiable point of view" attacked it? 

The justification of character previous to 
impeachment is as suspicious as a long post¬ 
ponement of defence after accusation. Se¬ 
veral years have rolled away since Mr. Jef- 
ferys became a bankrupt; an investigation 
of his affairs displayed him in such colours. 
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that only an unexampled vigour of n{rvc, or 
matchless power of apathy could have sup¬ 
ported him under the animadversions of 
those who suffered by his misconduct. If 
any circumstance could have justified Mr. 
Jefferys in making an appeal to the public, 
which would indeed have been presumptuous 
in so obscure an individual, particularly in an 

i 

affair in which it could have no interest, the 
round and galling charges of ambition and 
wicked extravagance, of mean and abject 
duplicity, and of daring fraud, might have 
called forth such appeal; but it appears 
that Mr. Jefferys’ feelings arc not to be 
roused till long after they have been out¬ 
raged, just as the report of a distant gun 
slowly follows the flash. The public will 
not suffer this circumstance to escape them, 
unless Mr. Jefferys can prove that he was in 
a trance during all these years: the very 
postponement of his angry appeal, reverses 
the impression he would wish to excite, and 
.naturally induces an observer to think that 
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even ijfir. Jefferys never in his soul believed 
that he was an injured man. Mr. Jefferys 
never moved like one who was grievously 
wronged, if he did, it is as ridiculous as if a 
man lacerated with pincers were to postpone 
his groans and contortions of agony until 
time had healed every wound. What Mr. Jef¬ 
ferys was’aiming at during this long period, 
cannot escape the eye of those who have 
watched the sinuosities of low and abject 
craft. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty three, Mr. Jefferys set up for him¬ 
self as a jeweller and goldsmith in Piccadilly, 
and in a few days afterwards was requested 
to attend the Prince at Buckingham House. 
Mr. Jefferys states, and it is very silly that 
he should have avowed such folly, that “ ere- 
dulous as lie then was, he imagined his for¬ 
tune made by His Royal Highness’ smile.” 
The smile of high-bred condescension played 
with magical effect upon the infatuated 
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tradesman; the ray of princely gracicjjhsness 
propitiated the chrysalis, and the grub pre¬ 
maturely began to spread its butterfly pi¬ 
nions in this ordinary sunshine of royal 
favour. Miserable weakness J to such early 
miscalculating pride does the wretched 
man of whom I write, owe all his misfor¬ 
tunes. To use a homely metaphor, he pant¬ 
ed to ascend with the rocket, and never 
dreamed of falling with the stick. 

Well 1 the Prince smiled upon his young 
tradesman, and he would have continued to 
have smiled upon him to this time, had not 
his countenance been averted'by menaces 
and insults which neither patience could en¬ 
dure, nor generosity pardon. At this time, 
when Mr. Jefferys thought himself so fa¬ 
voured an object, he admits that Mr. Gray, 
an eminent jeweller, was principally employed 
by the Prince of Wales. Six years after 
this first and fatal smile, namely in the year 
1709, Mr. Jefferys says, “ that his concerns 
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« wit^the Prince of Wales assumed that 
“ depth of enterprize which has since led to 
“ such destructive consequences.” That 
depth of enterprize , from the comprehensive 
mystery of its phraseology, is no doubt used 
for the purpose of exciting at once impres¬ 
sions of magnitude, variety, and familiarity 
in their transactions, and naturally reminds 
me o*f Ned Poins in Henry the Fourth, ad¬ 
dressing the Prince of Wales and Falstaff, 
“ But my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, 
“ by four o’clock, early at Gadsliitl, there 
“ arc pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich 
“ offerings, and traders riding to London 
“ with fat purses.” 

Mr. Jefferys next states that about the 
year 1789, “ The Prince of Wales, upon Mr. 
“ Gray requiring a settlement of the great 
“ demands he had upon His*Royal Highness, 
“ was so much displeased at that circum- 
“ stance as to cease giving him farther em- 
“ plovment. His Royal Highness then 

c 2 
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u sent for me to Carlton Mouse au£ con- 
“ feired upon me (most unfortunately) the 
“ Favour he had withdrawn from Mr, Gray. 
“ From this time not a day passed for several 
“ years , in which neglecting my general busi - 
** ness, I did not spend half my time at 
“ Carlton Mouse.” What a confession ! an 
enormous arrear of debt is due to Mr. Gray, 
who is cashiered it would appear for re¬ 
questing an adjustment. Mr. jefferj r s, 
with only a few hundreds, which his father 
had advanced him, and which was contained 
in his shop, well acquainted with Mr. Gray’s 
debt and the cause of his dismissal, became 

i 

strangely ambitious of occupying this va¬ 
cant post of peril, and of having the honor 
of owing his ruin to a royal employer. 

It would be absurd to suppose, if Mr. 
Jcfferys could afford to waste twelve hours 
out of twenty-four for several years every 
day at Carlton House, that the Prince of 
Wales could or would have spent the same 



time with one.of his tradesmen. How then 
was all this precious time spentr A gen¬ 
tleman who has for many years been about 
the person of His Roval Highness, assured 
me that Mr. Jefferys was perpetually placing 
himself in the way of the Prince, that he 
always brought in his hand same brilliant 
and costly novelty from his shop to attract 
the attention o& and to tempt flis Royal 
Highness to fresh, profuse and indiscreet 
purchases. An honourable tradesman would 
have revolted at such a proceeding, a cau¬ 
tious one would have paused over the mon¬ 
strous credit which must have followed. In 
these intercourses, Mr. Jefferys was not the 
victim of that youth and inexperience which 
he has endeavoured to impress ; those ve¬ 
nial qualities were on the side of the Prince; 
Mr. Jcffciys was several* years older than 
his Royal employer. He knew with the 
dexterity of hoary pi active, how to spread 
a plume of pearls and to exhibit a diamond 
buckle before the Royal eye, and with cap- 



tivating volubility to recoihmend designs for 
new services of plate. 

His Royal Highness in an increasing 
round of occupation and pleasure, saw not 
through the cunning of his indefatigable 
and obsequious tradesman : he could not 
remove from one room to another in his 
palace, without meeting the bending jew¬ 
eller and his seductive jewellery. Mr. Jef¬ 
ferys shone like the lamp of Alladin, or 
rather like one of those bright and fatal ex¬ 
halations, which bred in rankness and cor¬ 
ruption, glitters only to betray. 

Mr. Jefferys states that some more vir¬ 
tuous, and consequently more discreet 
persons, friends of Mr. Jefferys, interposed 
their honourable advice between the en- 
creasing embarrassments of the Prince, and 
the unwearied exertions of Mr. Jefferys 
which had so strong a tendency to encrease 
them—they warned him not to proceed any 
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further—what does he do ? he says, “ I was 
“ instantly diverted from the benefit of such 
“ reflections, by the constant and encoura- 
“ ging approbation of the Prince of Wales, 
“ who praised the zeal and diligence with 
“ which, without the smallest hesitation or 
“ delays I executed, regardless of the amount , 
“ every order which I received from His 
“ Royal Highness.” If Mr. Jefferys had 
been the victim of youth and inexperience, 
even pity has no apology for him, for with 
the example of Mr. Gray before his eyes, 
he averts himself from the sage advice of 
sober friends. No, unless the impolicy of 
dishonor be folly, it was not weakness. 

Mr. Jefferys scandalously and artfully 
continued enlarging the royal debt, because 
he thought either that the.Princc would pay 
the whole of his demand, or a part, and if 
only a part, that perhaps lie would still be 
a gainer, and that he should >at the same 
time, have a future claim upon the pa- 
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tronage of His Royal Highness for Mmsclf 
and family: and so with this speculation 
before his keen and anxious eye, he ad¬ 
vances, adding hundreds to hundreds, and 
thousands to thousands, in the book solely 
appropriated to the shop accounts of His 
Royal Highness. That the foolishly ambi¬ 
tious hope of raising himself to some situation 
of emolument and distinction through the 
medium of the Prince’s interest, had taken 
full possession of his mind, is at length de¬ 
veloped by a transaction which he states, 
and precedes by a mysterious display of ver¬ 
biage. No man in whose breast the smallest 
relick of honour or gallantry remained, could 
have stated under the pressure of any cir¬ 
cumstance or passion such a transaction. 
Mr. Jefferys observes, with those gloomy un¬ 
charactered forebodings which seldom visit 
the upright, “ that a circumstance now oc- 
“ curred which sealed and confirmed all my 
“ ideas as to the perfect confidence which 
“ might be placed in the assurances of His 
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“ Roy<fl Highness, as to the future protec- 
“ tion of myself and family, should (which I 
“ then little thought would be the case) 
“ any misfortunes overtake me, and make a 
“ resort to such protection necessary." 
Why should Mr. Jeffery s at this period, 
think of protection if he saw no danger? 
Why .talk to the Prince of misfortunes over¬ 
taking him, if none were darkening his ho¬ 
rizon ? Besotted with undefined and un¬ 
settled notions of ambition, he reeled spor¬ 
tively with a bottle of claret under one 
arm, and of champagne under the other, 
amongst tfye difficulties which then, as 
might be expected begau to surround him, 

resembling the drunken sailor, who when 

■8 

tumbling amongst the graves and tomb¬ 
stones of a church yard, exclaimed, “ How 
c>*-*d ill this town is paved!” Xow for 
this circumstance: with a great deal of dra¬ 
matic detail respecting the day, the month, 
and the year, viz. 28th January 1790, the 
early hour, the room, the mode of shutting 
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the door, &c. he states, that His Royal High¬ 
ness requested for the accommodation of Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, a loan of nearly £1,600, to dis¬ 
charge a debt which that lady was suddenly 
and peremptorily called upon to pay, and 
that Mr. Jefferys succeeded in raising the 
next day the sum of >£1,585. 11s,. 7d. He 
then states that the Prince appeared' very 
sensible of his zeal, gave him “assurances 
“ of future support.'’ The Prince, he also 
adds, with the most amiable condescension, 
attended Mrs. Fitzhcrbcrt to Mr. Jeffery s’ 
house in the afternoon of the same day, that 
she might express her thanks for the ac¬ 
commodation. He further mentions, “That 
“ General Hulse received llis Royal IligH- 
“ ness’ directions to repay, at the end of three 
“ months, the money I had advanced, which 
“ was punctually repaid at the end of that 
“ time,” and for the verification of these 
circumstances, Mr. Jcfferys as if always 
haunted with the Demon of doubt, as if he 
thought that no one would believe him with- 
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out an oath, or a witness, makes a solemn 
appeal lo General Hulse. 

This transaction Mr. Jefferys obtrudes 
upon the world as a very important one, 
and indeed it is pregnant with two wonders: 
one, that a,tradesman so criminally negligent 
of hia *intercuts, should have been able to 
raise such a sum as «£158.> upon his credit; 
the other, that a sufficient mixture of mean¬ 
ness and baseness could be found to bring 
such an affair before the public ; which Mr. 
Jefferys has done as if it were one in which 
the Prince c<5uld be disgraced in the pub¬ 
lic opinion. What is this affair upon which 
Mr. Jefferys lays such emphasis? His 
Royal Highness, wanting the sum mentioned 
applies to one, as he no doubt supposed, 
of his wealthiest tradesmen for the loan of 
such sum for three months and then honour¬ 
ably repays it, and with interest, as I have 
been informed, though Mr. Jetfcrys has 
been silent upon the subject, with an ac- 
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quiescensc in Mr. Jefferys’ desire oi sending 
in to the Prince of Wales a new assortment 
of plate, trinkets, and jewellery, and the 
renewed favourable recommendation of His 
Royal Highness to the many illustrious per¬ 
sons who surrounded him. This was the 
support which the Prince promised, and he 
generously and bountifully kept his word. 

To qualify himself no doubt for some high 
diplomatic situation, which played before 
his over-heated imagination, Mr. Jefferys 
made a trial of his skill in physiognomy upon 
the features of Mrs. Fitzherhert during this 
visit of kindness and condescension, which 
he observed displayed such mortified pride, 
that when the Prince and that lady quitted 
his house, lie turned to a servant and re¬ 
marked, “if ever I should have the mis- 
“ fortune to lose the Prince’s favour, J 
“ should have cause to lament the day when 
“ Mrs. Fitzherhert was under the necessity 
“■ of thanking me for a service performed 
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* to heij Who would think that any Ilian 
could be so indiscreet as to speak in this 
manner to his servant? 

I will be charitable to this infatuated 
man ; I believe he made no such remark; not 
the silly desire of being thought a prophet 
in his own.fumily, could have prompted him 
to do* it. Although throughout, Mr. Jef- 
ferys has displayed uncommon imbecility 
of mind, yet considering that his prime 
object with the Prince was to gain all he 
could of him, so much so, that even the 
smiles of graciousness were enumerated in his 
memorandum book, I think he was not so 
deplorably weak, as to place his future hopes, 
his visionary castle of ambition, in the cus¬ 
tody of his footman. 


The fact is, the visit originated with Mrs. 
Fitzherbcrt, who wished to shew her sense of 
an accommodation, after all very common 
in life, and under the circumstances, by no 
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means worthy of the graciousness wj^h which 
His Royal Highness acknowledged it. But 
for such condescension, Mr. Jeffcrys would 
have thought very little of it, he would have 
been content with entering it in his cash¬ 
book, and seeking his remuneration for 
any little trouble which he might have had, 
by super adding 40 or 50 per cent, to the 
next costly article which found its way from 
liis shop to Carlton House. 

It is a warning to proportion our gratitude 
to our obligation, particularly when we seek 
any service from the low, the crafty and ra¬ 
pacious. Upon this transaction, or rather 
upon the expressions which followed it, Mr. 
Jeffcrys grew still more proud in his pre¬ 
tensions. Adverting to this occurrence, 
and the subsequent highly merited displea¬ 
sure of IIis Royal Highness, Mr. Jeffcrys 
breaks out into a pathetic appeal, and in the 
midst of his misery, fairly becomes poetical; 
a pretty qudlalion from Macbeth is resorted 
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to, to si gw that the Prince “ was a gentleman 
on whom he built an absolute trust.” I do 
not blame Mr. Jefferys for enlivening us 
with this and other lines, and placing this 
tiny bit of embroidery upon such a dismal 
breadth of coarse and common worsted, 
but it argues against his sincerity. Some 
one sings, and truly sings, 

• “ -I doubt those tears that flow. 

From those who are melodious in their woe.” 

Mr. Jefferys speaks repeatedly of his 
health being ruined by Iris anxieties produ¬ 
ced by the conduct of liis Royal Highness. 
I am sorry to question the veracity of any 
man, particularly when he appeals to the 
operation of adversity upon his frame, but 
altho’ Mr. Jefferys by his criminal negligence 
of his interests and misconduct has brought 
down ruin upon himself and family, suffici¬ 
ent long since to have prostrated in his grave 
any man of ordinary sensibility: during the 
most calamitous seasons of Mr. Jefferys’ life, 
amid the horrors and ignominy <?f his Bauk- 
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ruptcy and the examinations before I^s Com¬ 
missioners, the bold firmness of his deport¬ 
ment was the wonder of all who had access 
to him, and one of his Solicitors, a very ho¬ 
norable man, informed me, that such im¬ 
moveable indifference he never contcm- 
jplated. 

I do not mean to be unpleasantly person¬ 
al, when I assert, that a gentleman of great 
honour who dealt with Mr. Jefferys when he 
resided in Dover Street, and first had the fa¬ 
vour of the Prince, has declared, that there 
is no other visible difference in his appear¬ 
ance, than what time must inevitably have 
effected within the space of seventeen years. 

* It cannot be out of kindness to the flagitious, 
but to make profligacy more hateful, that 
insensibility generally accompanies degra¬ 
dation, and that'the man who is guilty of 
a base act, has seldom any feeling left suf¬ 
ficient to be ashamed of it. 
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But #o return to the paltry meanness 
which this tradesman displayed in the 
affairs of the money lent and repaid. Mr. 
JefFerys says, “ in the ease just related* 
(meaning the loan) an opportunity had 
occurcd to lay the Prince of Wales, the 
Heir .Apparent to the Throne, under an 
obligation ,‘no doubt he thought this a very 
lucky one, “ and that it afforded him a 
tl firmer ground than ever to rely upon his 
“ support, I thought at any rate I might 
“ rely (he says) upon His Royal Highness 
“ never refusing me his (should I ask it) to 
“ the extent at least in which I had accom- 
“ modated him, but the event has proved 
“ how deceived I was in my calculation.” 
This passage and the whole tenor of his re¬ 
view, provp that in Mr. JefFerys'transactions 
with the Prince, he was solely moved by 
the most abject and paltry considerations 
of gain ; that a grateful spirit which would 
have been excited in any other bosom by 

4 * 

such patronage and confidence never once 
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animated Mr. Jefferys towards his Vrincc, 
lie ledgered every common civility, and 
charged a per centage upon every gracious 
movement of the countenance. On the 
contrary, it appears that Mr. Jefferys en¬ 
deavoured to keep up with the disastrous 
impolicy of such conduct, a constant suc¬ 
cession of obligations on the Prince: Mr. 
Jefferys thus marshalled his forces; in the 
front his enormous and prodigal shop debts, 
were drawn in arithmetical array against 
His Royal Highness: next came this mi¬ 
serable settled loan, and another which will 
be mentioned hereafter, and then a little 
light troop of confidential anecdotes and re¬ 
gistered secrets, such as occur in every 
family, however elevated, and which even 
treachery generally spares, brought up the 
rear. Some time after this first loan so paid 
with reduplicated interest, Mr. Jefferys com¬ 
plains that the only return he received from 
Mrs. Fitzherbert “was the purchase at dif- 
ferent times of goods in which he dealt, 
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“ to tie amount in the whole of one hundred 
“and twenty pounds/’ A poor erratic 
Huckster, with his sorry sack of wares 
behind his back would have been ashamed 
of making such an observation, 

The result of an application thus insolently 
preferred and so properly disregarded, draws 
from Mr. Jefierys the following remark, 
which from an humble and obscure subject 
to the Heir Apparent of the Throne in point 
of vulgar boldness and indecency, even ex¬ 
cluding the falsity of it, has rarely been 
equalled: Uie angry tradesman in the true 
spirit of wounded romantic pride, says, “the 
“ Prince of Wales has even for ten years 
“ disregarded all applications made to him 
“ for assistance; and that which I did at his 
“ most earnest request, and upon which I 
“ was induced to place so great a reliance, 
“ from his own confession, has never been 
“ permitted (as it would appear by the 
“ event) to occupy even a thought beyond 
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“ the accomplishment of the object.” The 
reader must, equally fed the presumption 
of the sentiment, and the vulgarity of the 
language in which it iscloathed. 

Mr. JciTcrys supposes himself the equal 
friend, or rather the protective patron of His 
Royal Highness, and charges him with ap un¬ 
manly and dishonorable insensibility to the 
profuse favours which have been heaped up¬ 
on him by the unbounded generosit y of h» 
jeweller—“Oh shame ! where is thy blush T 
In plain english, this silversmith and money¬ 
lender, says to his Royal employer, “I lent 
“ you a sum of money : it is true that you 
“ repaid it, with punctuality, (though 1 
“ have not been candid enough to say, 
“ when the interest is added to the addi- 
“ trcnal orders which I received from you 
“ and your friends, how much I gained by r 
“ the accommodation) I want the same 
“ sum for iny own speculations, I expect 

you to furnish it, and if you do not, I 
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“ wilftlenounce jou as an ungrateful and 
“ unprincipled man, as one who can only 
“ think and feel for himself/’ 

Low' and audacious calumniator* thus to 
attempt to separate the affections of the 
people from their future sovereign ! 

The Prince may have his proportion of 
human frailties, but ingratitude is not enrol¬ 
led amongst them. Extraordinary events 
have very recently invested that illustrious 
personage with an unexpected share of po¬ 
litical intlucnec in the empire: has he avert¬ 
ed his face from his old and real friends 
whom he has recognized as such for their sa¬ 
gacity in council or lustre of origin ? Has 
he not with zeal and animation served those 
who served him, and are not some of the 
most important stations in the realm, filled 
by those who have been so long excluded 
from the councils of the empire on account 
of their former invincible attachment to his 



rbyal person f even in that class of HisIHigh- 
ness’ servants in which Mr. Jefferys can only 
rank, his tradesmen, no charge has been pre¬ 
ferred against their Royal Master for having 
dismissed any one of them without a cause : 
Mr. Jefferys by his own confession accounts 
for, and justifies the Prince’s displeasure. 

Mr. Jefferys again introduces the name of 
Mrs. Fitzhcrbert, for what purpose is mani¬ 
fest, for that lady has no more connection 
with his case, than any other customer at his 
shop who paid for what was purchased, or 
anyone who borrowed money of Mr. Jef¬ 
ferys, when, finding all other trades fail, he 
afterwards set up for a money lender, and 
replaced it with interest and a bountiful dou¬ 
ceur. It is to goad the feelings of His Roy¬ 
al Highness alone that the trivial anecdotes 
respecting this lady are interwoven with his 
tale, attended by such mean and unmanly 
comment. The Prince has found that hap¬ 
piness, in the society of this lady, which he 
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can in no other, and those who know 
her speak of her as a very amiable woman. 
The situation of a Prince destined to ascend 
the throne of his royal ancestors, is one, 
which if closely inspected, will be found to 
be environed with countless snares and dif¬ 
ficulties, and ought therefore ever to be re¬ 
garded tvitli charitable indulgence. The 
royal plume is tossed about by every gust of 
wind: the high destiny of the Heir Apparent 
places him in the centre of a mighty circle 
of temptation, care, flattery, treachery, mor¬ 
tification, and a thousand other evils, and a 
severe policy excludes him from the felicity, 
which is the common lot of every other sub¬ 
ject in the realm, of selecting by the impulse 
of his own feelings and affections, the being 
whom he takes to his bosom, upon the 
charms of whose society he is to rely for pri¬ 
vate happiness amid political storms, and 
for the tender supports of love and sympathy 
under the oppressive burthens of the stale. 
To the difficulties of such a condition com- 
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man charity can and ought to maKc some 
concessions. I shall be cruelly misconceived 
if any one should imagine, from what 1 have 
said, that I do not feel the most profound 
regard and deepest sympathy for that illus¬ 
trious personage, whom the same hard po¬ 
licy has fixed in a strange land, which united 
hands that never pressed till they wore unit¬ 
ed, and left the formation of love to the pe¬ 
rilous workmanship of futurity. In contem¬ 
plating the victims of such a destiny, those 
who have nature interwoven with their mo¬ 
rals, will pity and pardon where they cannot 
altogether approve. In what mould Mr. 
Jeffery s’ morals have been formed, the world 
may conclude, when they learn that the con¬ 
duct of Mrs. Fitzhcrbert excites no censure 
from Mr. Jefferys until he is disappointed 
in her not purchasing more than one hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds worth of trinkets 
at his shop. This counter-censor, it is to be 
presumed, saw nothing objectionable in her 
deportment whilst he was swelling his ac- 
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countf against the Prince, for the most cost¬ 
ly articles; some of which, he must have 
known, for it was only natural that it should 
be so, were destined for this lady as marks of 
the royal esteem and preference. 

If Mr. Jefferys could have persuaded the 
Prince to have presented Mrs. Fitzherbert 
with jewels to the amount of a million of 
money, although the payment was to have 
been provided by additional taxes upon the 
industry of the country, this good, this moral, 
and right pious tradesman would never have 
knocked a£ his conscience for permission to 
complete the order, nor afterw ards explored 
his brains for blurred scraps of misapplied 
morality. Mrs. Fitzherbert personally laid 
out only «fl20 at Mr. Jefferys* shop, and he 
never forgave her. In courts of law 7 , the dis¬ 
covery of a base motive in a person giving 
testimony against another, is always allowed 
to weaken the force of it. Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
or any other customer of Mr. Jefferys, has 
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little to fear from the remarks of a rdfyacious 
disappointed tradesman. 

Mr. Jefferys places much emphasis upon 
a note of civility which he produced by a 
preceding one from the present Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, who as I before mentioned, was one of 
Mr. Jefferys counsel, upon the subject of the 
justice of the jewel debts. The brilliant 
eloquence of that great man, which now 
shines with full effulgence, and in distant ages 
will continue to reflect lustre upon the Bri¬ 
tish bar, was, from the nature of professional 
service, at the command of those who had 

r 

the good fortune to be the earliest to apply 
for his splendid exertions. Every brief sub¬ 
mitted to counsel contains only the fair-side 
representation of the client for whom he 
pleads, and the opinion of such counsel must 
be in a great degree ex parte: his lordship 
wrote as he felt, no doubt, for genius and 
honour never formed a more splendid alliance 
than when it united those great properties 
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in thatfdistinguished personage; but after 
all some allowance is to be made for an 
opinion founded in natural partiality to the 
success of a cause, in which a counsel is re¬ 
tained. No doubt, according to the data 
before him, and his own evidence, his lord- 
ship thought Mr. Jefferys’ claims perfectly 
just: but’after they were adjusted, as Mr. 
Jefferys has stated, after Mr. Jefferys became 
a bankrupt and had publicly announced 
himself a ruined man, ruined by the Prince 
he had served, why did not that distinguished 
personage recall to His Royal Highness the 
case of the complainant ? What is the infe¬ 
rence ? would he who solemnly and nobly 
declared, upon a great and memorable occa¬ 
sion, that “ it was the first command and 
“ counsel of his youth, always to do what his 
“ conscience told him to be his duty, and to 
“ leave the consequences to God/” Would 
a man so constituted, placed in the bosom 
confidence of llis Royal Highness suffer him 
without remonstrance to avert his face from 
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one who had such claims upon tlicM protec¬ 
tion and generosity of the Prince, as Mr. 
Jefferys pretends to have ? What conclusion 
is to be drawn, but that he deemed Mr. 
Jefferys, by his subsequent conduct, unwor¬ 
thy of his interference, that lie thought he 
had abused the confidence of the Prince, and 
that he had forfeited all claims to the ge¬ 
nerosity of llis Royal Highness. 

Mr. Jefferys next exposes another little 
anecdote drawn from the sacred recesses of 
confidential privacy, for the purpose of once 
more vilifying the Prince, but the only shade 
which the transaction can cast must be upon 
the shabby violator of domestic sanctity. 
In one of Mr. Jefferys’ indefatigable visits to 
Carlton House, it appears he carried in his 
pocket £63 0, which no doubt he took care 
to let His Royal Highness understand, who 
requested the loan of .£'4.20 of it for ten days, 
but which, from circumstances that Mr. 
Jefferys has thought proper to suppress, the 
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Prince l|as not enabled to pa\ till upwards 
of one year afterwards, 

Mr. Jeffcrys by a base, rut intelligible in¬ 
sinuation throws out a hint that the Prince, 
in this transaction, took advantage of his 
“ haring refused to take any memorandum 
“ for the supposed short loan of this money/’ 
Mr. Jeffcrys however admits that this sum 
was repaid; the circumstance of the pay¬ 
ment having been postponed, rests upon the 
veracity of a man, who like Judas, has be¬ 
trayed his master, and an appeal to the 
ghost of the departed Admiral Payne. How- 
ever if the circumstance be true, so slight an, 
irregularity in the discharge of a sum which 
the Prince must have thought very trilling 
to a man who never appeared before him 
but like an enshrined saint, encrusted with 
diamonds, or a Peruvian merchant, laden 
with purses, is scarcely worthy of comment. 

After Mr. Jeffcrys has informed the pub¬ 
lic of the meanness of his motive in accom- 
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modaling the Prince with those triSaig loans 
as will appear from the extract that follows, 
who can doubt that Mr. Jcfferys scraped all 
the cash he could upon this latter occasion, 
(and perhaps fruitlessly at other times) and 
by rolling his guineas together in his pocket;, 
whilst he recommended a new birth-day 
epaulette, artfully attracted the attention of 
the Prince to his momentary wants, and in¬ 
duced him to borrow? Mr. Jcfferys says, 
44 another circumstance occurred/’ viz. this 
very loan of X420, “ in an opportunity to 
“ oblige Ills Royal Highness by acompliance 
“ with his earnest recpiest, which it was very 

i 

“ natural to suppose would have strengthened 
44 my security in the mind and feelings of the 
“ Prince, but I had unfortunately yet to 
“ learn a lesson of wisdom, that all such 
“ calculations were idle speculations.” In no 
one instance does Mr. Jcfferys appear, at 
least from his own statements, worthy of the 
sunshine in which he basked so long. He 
never approached the Prince but to enlarge 
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liis deHts, or to magnify some pitiful ob¬ 
truded accommodation into an imperious 
claim for future promotion. 

Fastidious writers have ridiculed the spirit 
of trade, and affixed to it every meanness ; 
for my part I disavow the truth of such a 
character,* this kingdom abounds with up¬ 
right and liberal tradesmen who have 
strength of mind sufficient to resist a disho- 
nest act, and sensibility enough to be ashamed 
of a mean one. Men who prevent the coun¬ 
try from being disgraced when it is taunting* 
ly called by^our enemies a “ nation of shop- 
“ keepers.” 

The loan and payment of this sorry sum 
of .£420 draw’s from Mr. Jefferys a higher 
strain of libellous insolence. He says, 
speaking of his applying for the money, 
which he indelicately did personally to the 
Prince, in the presence of several gentlemen. 
“ This application for money was, I believe, 
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“ considered by His Royal Highness;} and is 
“ so still, to be such an offence as never to 
“ be forgiven,” in plain English that the 
Prince is devoid of every principle of com¬ 
mon honour and honesty, and that he who 
requires justice from his hands, is sure to be 
the victim of his displeasure. 

In blabbing all the little registered cir¬ 
cumstances which came within the bird’s- 
eye vieAV of this man, after his anger is 
awakened, he not a little resembles the 
wretched revenge of a menial dismissed for 
misconduct,without a character, who repairs 
to the public-house adjoining to his late 
master’s dwelling, inveighs against his cha¬ 
racter, and peevishly prattles over every petty 
domestic occurrence. How fortunate is it 
for many of Mr. Jeffery s’ customers, that lie 
was not admitted to confidential intercourses 
in which he might have culled some real 
subject for merited censure! 
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Me ai|len gth arrive at llie only part of 
Mr. Jeffery s’ narrative, which ought to be 
in the smallest degree interesting to the 
public, viz. a portion of the story of the 
jewels which he furnished for the nuptials of 
Ilis Royal Highness with the Princess of 
Brunswick ; but before we enter upon this 
subject, as*it occurs here and hereafter in 
Mr. Jefferys’ pamphlet, it may be as well to 
examine for the sake of that chronological 
order, vVhich Mr. Jefferys seems, for obvious 
purposes, to have disregarded ; a circum¬ 
stance in which I think the public was in¬ 
finitely more deeply interested than in Mr. 
Jefferys’ action at law against the Prince’* 
Commissioners, and the violation, as he tu¬ 
midly and falsely asserts, of the verdicts of 
juries. This circumstance is very faintly- 
adverted toby Mr. Jefferys : in the year 179b* 
Mr. Jeffreys, having in May* the preceding 
year, delivered in his accounts respecting 
the jewels furnished for the Royal Nuptials 
to the Commissioners of Ilis Royal. Ilighnes* 


E 
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although he was informed that they .ex¬ 
pected owing to the excessive extravagance 
of one charge alone, viz. .£54,685, for dia¬ 
monds for the Princess of Wales, that he 
should make a deduction of i?14,000, and 
also having, like Daggcrwood “ a soul above 
“ 61111008 /' he determined to quit the shop 
for the senate. 

* 

Whether it was ambition that prompted 
him, aided by a conviction that to legislate 
for a great empire is the easiest tiling in the 
world, particularly to a man who had passed 
the greater part of his life behind his counter, 
or that Mr. Jeffreys began to doubt whether 
his monstrous account against the Prince 
would pass muster, and to be sensible of 
those forebodings which he has stated to 
have felt at the times of advancing the loans, 
and therefore thought that to provide a 
splendid asylum from personal arrest for 
debt, w as a wise and necessary precaution, 
or that he might bring his senatorial talents 
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and political integrity to a good market, I 
do not pretend to say, but although he had 
the frightful deduction of .£14,000 hanging 
over his head, and a probability of further 
abatements, Mr. Jefferys offers himself a 
candidate for, and is elected one of the 
members fpr the city of Coventry, a city 
remarkable for still preserving the wooden 
effigy of one who had violated a lady's confix 
dcnce, upon a memorable occasion, and 
which, no doubt, in history, to the crimi¬ 
nal curiosity of Peeping Tom, and the be¬ 
neficent nakedness of Lady Godiva, will 
unite the bold ambition of Mr. Nathaniel 
Jefferys, jeweller. 

The election, for it was not without oppo¬ 
sition, is said to have cost Mr. Jefferys, at 
least .£6,000, which added to the splendor 
of his style of living, will account for the 
deplorable ruin which followed: at this 
time Mr. Jefferys' affairs wore so disastrous 
a complexion that his solicitors gave general 

K 2. 
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undertakings for his appearance 1 at the 
Sheriffs Office, the writs issued were very 
numerous, and many of them for large sums 
of money ; one writ was sent down, which 
the officer either could not or would not 
serve, in consequence of which the Sheriff 
was sued for the debt, and obliged to pay it. 

An honest man who sa# the storm ap¬ 
proaching which was likely to prostrate him 
before the awful tribunal of his creditors, 
would have reduced his establishment, would 
have suppressed every unnecessary comfort 
for their sake, that when the hour of respon¬ 
sibility and enquiry arrived, he might be 
enabled to prove that he was the victim of 
adversity, and not of ambitious extrava¬ 
gance. 

Well! this miserably infatuated man, 
after the drunken festivities of an expensive 
and turbulent election, returned to town, 
bedecked with senatorial honours, and the 
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happy privilege of being no longer doomed to 
invisibility for six days out of the seven. 
His jewel debts, as might have been expect¬ 
ed, are not paid to the extent of his expec¬ 
tations, he becomes a house broker; at 
length he is gazetted as a bankrupt, with 
great difficulty obtains his certificate, pays 
his creditors two miserable dividends of 
Is. 3d. and (3d. in the pound, amounting to 
t £3,500, and at length, in the year 1799* 
emerges, by the buoyant assistance of some 
of his relations or companions, from the 
depths of ignominy, and misery, and re-ap- 
pears in a very smart fashionable shop in 
Pall Mall, in his old capacity of a jeweller 
and goldsmith; where having defamed His 
Royal Highness in every society with the 
most voluble virulence, as the cold-blooded 
author of all his misfortunes, he has the 
meanness and infatuation to think that the 
Prince will become his patron, and accord¬ 
ingly applies to him for such purpose. At 
this period, never was the majesty of the re- 



presentative character more galling]j|' insult¬ 
ed and burlesqued than in the person of Mr- 
Jefferys: in the centre of the north side of 
Pall Mall was to be seen a tradesman just 
emerged from bankruptcy, at the close of the 
day, shutting up his shop in order to attend 
bis duty in the House of Commons, as a 
member of that august seat of wisdom, elo¬ 
quence and wealth!! 

The late lord Camel ford boasted that if 
Mr. Horne Tooke was dispossessed of his 
seat in parliament, by a vote of the house, 
he would bring in his black groom in his 
stead, and I remember that his lordship’s me¬ 
nace was not thought by many persons, an 
extravagant one, on account of Mr. Jefferys 
having found his way into that assembly. 

The mendicant letter of Mr. Jefferys to the 
Prince, whom he had so maligned, is worthy 
of notice: after mentioning to his Royal 
Highness, the house whieh he had taken for 
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the resumption of his business, he says, in 
charity one might almost wish to think, with 
the infatuation of the poor bewildered crea¬ 
ture who pressed his hands upon his eyes, 
and not being able to see the sun, pro¬ 
nounced that it was extinguished, “ Consci - 
“ ous of never having done any thing to forfeit 
“ the high opinion your Royal Highness has 
“ frequently expressed yourself to entertain 
“ of the integrity of my conduct, I have 
“ every ground to hope, from your liberality, 
“ benevolence, and justice, that (upon a 
“ consideration of all the circumstances of 
“ my unhappy case) your Royal Highness' 
“ decision will be favorable to my applica- 
“ tion.” But in this fanciful illusion, as in 
“ every other calculation , formed on an idea 
“ that an appeal might be made with suc- 
“ cess to the feelings of His Royal High- 
44 ness, I was completely disappointed." 
Mr. Jefferys, in flattering and desperate cir¬ 
cumstances, in sunshine and in shade, never 
relinquishes the idea of making 4 good specu - 
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lation of His Royal Highness. 11^ appeals 
for protection to feelings which he has out¬ 
raged, and meanly implores assistance from 
the liberality, benevolence, and justice, the 
very existence of which, in the royal breast, 
he had repeatedly in his sober, as well as in 
his convivial moments denied. 

< 

The Prince must have been more or less 
than man to have cherished again the viper 
who had thus stung him. 

Exasperated by this decisive and merited 
removal of the royal countenance, but under 
the artful pretext of patriotic veneration for 
the trial by jury, and the sacred character 
of its verdicts, now, it may be supposed, felt 
for the first time, he caused to be printed ip 
elegant type, upon fine hot-pressed paper, 
the letter to tlic Prince before extracted 
from, a description of his (the writer’s) feel¬ 
ings thereon, and “ a statement of his ac~ 
f ‘ counts in the affairs of the Prince of Wales., 
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“ slicing the amount of the claims of Mr. 
“ Jefferys, as established by the verdicts 
“ of jury/' &c. &c. This statement, the 
manifest object of which was to place the 
Prince in a state of degradation, he and his 
shopmen introduced into the hand of every 
one who entered the shop, and was dis¬ 
persed all over the town. 

Pi mires can never mislead but where they 
arc misplaced. The Public will, with a 
glance of the eye, by the following state¬ 
ment, see whether Mr. Jcfferys is the vic¬ 
tim of Rojral fraud and treachery as he has 
depicted, or whether the deductions which 
he complains of, were not properly made; 
particularly as the state of the finances of 
the Prince forced his Commissioners to con¬ 
fine a splendid and munificent spirit, rather 
to a discreet and fair remuneration, in the 
settlement of Mr. Jcfferys’ account, than 
fo a lavish allowance of extravagant gain. 
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For jewels furnished upon the marriage of} 
the Prince, Mr. J. received a verdict for.. J 10 0 

For bond debts. 21,700 0 0 

For iewels preseuted by the Prince to the 1 

' i ■ ( f>»331 0 C 

Queen and Royal ramily on ms marriage j 

Total amount of Mr. J’s. demand. 85,028 19 (> 

Mr. Jefferys admits that he received. 6*8,220 18 O 


Total amount of the deficiences. lfi',30.8 


Mr. J. admitted before the Commissioners of 
His Royal Highness, that he had on h 
disbursements amounting to ...... . 


is V 50,520 5 S 


Charged the enormous profit of 30 per cent, 
on such sums, amounting to 


} 25, 


508 13 10 


Making the sum total of Mr. JcfFcry*’ de- } 

tnand. S »I» 6 

If from the money which Mr. J. admits he 1 

• , • C 68,220 5 8 

received, viz.) , ’ 

We deduct his disbursements, vr.5;>.520 5 3 


Mr. Jeffery* will, at all events, hare gained a • 
net profit of .. 


8,700 12 4 


A sum of nearly nine thousand pounds 
net profit in Mr. Jeffery s’ transactions with 
the Prince, in addition to the vast accession 
of business which the Prince’s favours and 
known prediction for Mr. Jeffervs must 
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have produced to him, I humbly conceive 
is not a despicable remuneration for time, 
risk, and trouble. 

But I strongly suspect that Mr. Jefferys 
gained infinitely more than even this sum 
which is apparent from his statement. At 
the trial he brought his action for £54,685, 
and the Jury gave him £50,997> which the 
foreman stated they gave on account of the 
extra trouble and brevity of time in which 
the diamonds were collected: the persons 
who valued these jewels at the trial, esti¬ 
mated them at only .£43,700, which will 
appear by *the records of the trial. 

When the affair came in due course be¬ 
fore the commissioners, agreeably to an act 
of Parliament, they examined three very 
honourable, impartial, ftnd disinterested 
men in the Jewellery trade, Messrs. Cripps, 
Duval, and Francillon: the first declared 
that he had been fifty years in the trade, 
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that lie had examined every article q arged 
for by Mr. Jefferys, and that in his con¬ 
science he thought he aeted liberally when 
he estimated them at .£43,700, so that here 
was a difference of .£10,985 between Mr. 
Jefferys’ demand and a fair valuation, in which 
he had allowed Mr. Jefferys, as a very liberal 
profit 16 per cent. The reader will' remem¬ 
ber that Mr. Jefferys declared before the 
Commissioners that he had charged the 
enormous and unexampled profit of 30 pa¬ 
rent. Mr. Cripps thought that a douceur 
of ,£1200 was sufficient for any extra trou¬ 
ble: and in this opinion Messrs. Duval and 
Francillon concurred.—The gentlemen em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Jefferys on the trial to value 
the diamonds, although honourable men, 
were clearly interested. 

Over and above this profit in cash, Mr. 
Jcflcrys received in debentures payable in 
jail., and bearing interest at 5 per cent, per 
annum, the sum of *£54,026 2s. 1 d. upon 
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whicltfhe says, he lost 20 per cent . To com-*- 
prehcnd tliis, a reasonable mind must ponder* 
when it reflects that those debentures bore 
.such an interest, and were payable in full. 

Surely Mr. Jeffcrys ought to have con¬ 
vened a meeting of his creditors, before he 
parked with his debentures at such an enor¬ 
mous loss. I have been well informed they 
would gladly have taken them at par. 

After Mr. Jefferys lias stated in his printed 
account current, that the whole amount of 
the deficiency which he sustained on ac¬ 
count of the Prince, was £16,SOS he has 
the folly, if not the wickedness to assert, 
that such sum “ forms but a part of the loss 
“ I have sustained by this unfortunate busi- 
“ ness. 1 have proofs sufficient to make it 
cc clearly appear, that my loss, (including 
“ the deficiency of the payment) arising 
“ from a variety of circumstances that attend 
“ a state of embarrassment and distress, such 
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“ as I have experienced, amounts to fi sum 
“ very considerably exceeding thirty-thousand 
“ pounds ” After Mr. Jefferys has been 
racking his brains for every little circum¬ 
stance which he can recollect to endeavour 
to reflect dishonour upon the Prince, 
when even the stories of two trifling 
loans repaid and settled , arc suffered to 
fill several sheets of his envenomed pamph¬ 
let, why does he not make out this enormous 
additional debt not noticed in his ac¬ 
counts ? 

If it be true, that over and above the sum 
of .£16,808, which he has solemnly stated 
in one part of his pamphlet, to be all that 
the Prince owes him, Ilis Royal Highness 
stands further indebted to him in the sum of 
£ 13,192, and Heaven only knows how many 
thousands more, included'in those vague 
words “ considerably exceeding,” then has 
Mr. Jefferys been guilty of not having made 
a complete disclosure of his effects, for if 



such fcfcbts existed, they would be paid in 
the whole or in part, and thus has he com¬ 
mitted a fraud agains t his creditors. 

No, Mr. Jefferys knows that every iota of 
charge which he could possibly glean, he 
brought forward against the Prince, in that 
enormoils account amounting to <£85,028, 
and that his sweeping clause of undefined 
and undefinable losses, which comes like the 
tail of a storm, after it is thought to have 
exhausted its rage, more powerful than the 
body of it, is falsely and wickedly construct¬ 
ed to catch the hurrying, and uninquiring 
eye of the vulgar. 

Mr. Jefterys has endeavoured to inflame 
the public mind, by asserting that in his 
affairs with the Prince of Wales, the sanctity 
of a verdict by jury has been violated: If so 
would that great assertor of the rights of 
juries, Erskine, have been silent ? If it were 
every Englishman would revenge the wrong, 
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the inexpiable wrong offered to his birthright j 
and I would be amongst the foremost to 
rally round this consecrated palladium of 
our dearest rights, even though such a man 
as Mr. Jefferys stood next to me, in the ar¬ 
dent hallowed struggle. Jf a jury give for 
a verdict ,£10, and the defendant can pay 

no more than <£9> is that verdict outraged ? 

< 

Mr. Erskine and Mr. Adam, the counsel for 
Mr. Jcfferys, informed him, that in what 
they did the commissioners acted in strict 
conformity with the act of Parliament. 


Mr. Jeffreys may have been bafr 
fled in receiving profits of lavish 
and extravagant magnitude, but if 
the powerful and convincing testi¬ 
mony of three most honorable, im¬ 
partial, disinterested and competent 
men can have any weight, instead 
of Mr. Jcfferys having been ruined 
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by tli£ Prince, he has gained in’hard 
cash the Sum of <£15,997? from the 
Prince alone. 

I name not the debentures again, although 
had Mr. Jeffcrys acted with ordinary judg¬ 
ment or justice, every shilling lost might 
have been saved upon them. 

I have proved from his own account thajt 
he cleared £8,TOO, and the difference be¬ 
tween the valuation of Messrs. Cripps, Du¬ 
val, and Francillon, is exactly <£7,297 more 

in favour of*the Prince-this statement is 

unanswerable ; where then is Mr. Jefferys' 
diappointment ? in a resistance to an enor¬ 
mous overcharge which for no great exertion 
would have loaded him with unmerited af¬ 
fluence ; but had he received the whole of 
his demand made out after his own fashion, 
viz. <£16,808, he could not have saved him¬ 
self from perdition, for he became a bank- 
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rupt for .£40,000 and paid his creditors in 
all .£3,500!! 

In what vortex then were the ample pro¬ 
fits which he received from the Prince, and 
from an extensive and fashionable business 
for more than 17 years, swallowed up ? If 
Mr. Jefferys had displayed only mental im¬ 
becility in his conduct to his Royal patron, 

I would spare him the agony of a reply- 

Rut I forget that reflection has no pungency 
for the man who knowing that he is dis¬ 
graced, boldly and unblushingly labours to 
be thought unfortunate, and profits by the 
stratagem : who with the sharp aspect of a 
half-famished vulture, with the unsparing 
keenness of his appetite, and the celerity of 
his pinion, is ever on the wing, ready to 
pounce upon his prey. The craving neces¬ 
sities of life call forth all the energies of the 
desperate and deserted, and until they finally 
sink, they can never feel—I cannot wound 
the feelings of Mr. Jefferys. 
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The,rock on which his fortunes were ship¬ 
wrecked was ambition—ambition tinctured 
with phrenzy !—a lordly establishment, 
town-house, a princely country-house, car¬ 
riages, splendid dinners, routes, an awkward 
association with, and a disastrous imitation 
of his superiors, placed in the scale of order 
high # above him, and finally, a contested 
election, a seat in parliament, and costly at¬ 
tentions which hungry corporations expect 
from their representatives; these were the 
fatal and infallible causes which hurled this 
devoted tradesman to the abyss of igno¬ 
miny and perdition. His Royal Highness 
is no more responsible for such consequen¬ 
ces, having clearly proved that they did not 
flow from him, than he is for the man of 
slender income finding ruin by becoming 
the copyist of his dress and establishment. 

To return to Mr. Jeffery s’attempt to rein¬ 
state himself in the opinion of^the public 

and the patronage of the Prince. Although 

r 2 
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his last letter to the latter effect ad¬ 
dressed to His Royal Highness, dated Oc¬ 
tober 25, 1799, was very naturally unno¬ 
ticed, he has the confidence again to address 
the Prince on June 25, 1801, in which, after 
having pretty intelligibly reminded His 
Royal Highness of being the origin of his 
ruin, and having spent a great portion of 
this interval of two vears in slandering the 
Prince in his shop, and in all societies to 
which he had admission, he says “ I have 
“ drawn up the inclosed statement (the one 
“ before commented upon) for that sole pur- 
“ pose, and your Royal Highness, I am con- 
“ fident in the perusal of it, will not deny to 
“ me the credit of hav ing carefully abstained 
“ from all reflections on any individual. The 
“ cruelty of my situation has seldom, I be- 
“ lieve, been experienced by any man : my 
“ fortune has been ruined, my character has 
“ been discredited, and my health broken 
“ by excessive anxiety. All this has been 
“ produced by placing an unlimited confidence 
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“ in a quarter, where a doubt of its rectitude 

would have been insult.” He afterwards 
adds in the same letter, “ I hope for your 
“ Royal Highness" forgiveness, if any thing 
“ I have said should hurt your feelings."' 
Before Mr. Jefferys could have penned such 
a letter, he must have pretty well made up 
his mind to the certainty of the Prince hav¬ 
ing for ever renounced him ; or, he must have 
intended by this very letter to have produced 
such a result; such placid confidence in the 
midst of so much misconduct; such an im¬ 
pudent assurance of respect; so tempered a 
deliverance of audacious insinuation, so bold 
and yet so mean a supplication for forgive¬ 
ness, have rarely been exhibited b} r the head 
and heart of any man, 

A man of merely moderate feelings would 
have thought that Mr. Jefferys would have 
looked upon all further notice from the 
Prince as hopeless: but. receiving no answer, 
it would seem that he always expected one. 
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Be had the vanity to think that His 'Royal 
Highness would at least honour him with 
some reply, even though it were such an 
one as Voltaire once returned to an imper¬ 
tinent person who had worried him with 
continual letters. 

“ Monsieur, 

“ Je suis mort; ainsi je ne 
** pourrai plus desormais avoir 1’honneur de 
“ vous repondre.” 

Sir, 

I am dead; I shall therefore 
not have the honour of answering you. 

The Prince treated Mr. Jeffery s’ appli¬ 
cations with the contempt they merited. 

If the Prince ever acted ungratefully to 
Mr. Jefferys, it was that His Royal High¬ 
ness gave up Mr. Jefferys, when it seems 
that Mr. Jefferys was determined 'never to 
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give up the Prince. He accordingly with 
“ nil desperandum,” glittering before his 
imagination, sends on the 4th January 1803, 
another, and an oppressively long letter of 
recapitulation, such as is sometimes written 
to a relation in a distant region, after a long 
lapse of silence, and a dread that the for¬ 
mer correspondence had miscarried. This 
letter is worthy of notice for two reasons, 
first, because it affects a tone of artful pe¬ 
nitence for the insults and outrages which he 
has oftered to Mis Royal Highness, by saying, 
“ If, sir, you should be of opinion that in any 
“ instance I have expressed myself with too 
“ much warmth on the subject of my great 
“ losses, I beg of your Royal Highness to 
“ consider not only what I have suffered, 
“ but that like all men in misfortune, I have 
“ many enemies to misrepresent and traduce 
“ my conduct and character/* The craft 
of the writer was to make the Prince believe 
that all the low and scuriloys traduction 
issued by Mr. Jefferys, originated with those 
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who naturally, and as duty demanded? com¬ 
municated it to His Royal Highness. It 
is secondly worthy of attention, because, 
Mr. Jetl'crys still adhering, with the noxious 
fondness of the ivy, to the Prince, with that 
disgusting impertinence to which the reader 
must by this time be familiarized, reminds 

t 

Ilis Royal Highness of the great favours 
which lie has conferred upon him in Par¬ 
liament; he says in modest guise “that I 
“ have not omitted such opportunities as 
“ my limited situation has afforded, of 
“ shewing every respect I could to your 
“ Royal Highness; I beg to refer you to 
“ the part I took in the debate, in the house 
“ of Commons, on the sub ject of your Royal 
“ Highness’ claims to the Cornish arrears. 
“ lalsohcg to call to your recollection , that 
“ at the period preceding the general clec- 
“ tion, when my friends in Coventry de- 
“ sired me to bring down a colleague of my 
“ own nomination, I immediately offered 
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“ to your Royal Highness to introduce 
“ any gentleman of your recommendation . 

The first service alluded to was, that Mr. 
JefFerys invalidated, (as far as the power of 
sincerity extends) by his abuse of His Royal 
Highness without the walls of the house, 

t 

the .brief but fulsome eulogium, which, 
upon the subject of the Prince’s claims to 
an account of the arrears of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, he pronounced upon His Royal 
Highness within those walls; and that having 
spoken what he did not believe, and what 
lie had a thousand time declared to be di¬ 
ametrically the reverse, he sets a per ccntage 
upon his hollow encomium, and presents it 
for remuneration to the Prince. 

This tradesman was so completely out 
of his element, that in St. Stephens he still 
thought he was sitting behind his counter, 
that every vote was dot and cgtrry one, and 
that to speak in favour of a Prince whom he 
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abhorred, was as chargeable as any trinket 
in the glass cases of his Magazin tic bijoux. 

In the second demand for reward (and 
Mr. Jefierys seems not yet to bo divested of 
the hope of it) this man appears in the 
novel character of borough-monger, and 
thinking, or rather wishing the Prince to 
think, that he had demands upon him, he 
offers to introduce any nominee of His ltoyal 
Highness to the election of the good anil 
very courteous people of Coventry, without 
any previous knowledge of his political or 
private integrity. Mr. Jefferys*did know 
that such a sacred trust ought not to have 
been delegated, but he offers it from obvi¬ 
ously the most mercenary motive, for he 
afterwards sets a price upon it to the 
Prince. 

IIow the good folks of Coventry could 
make such an offer, and how they could 
elect Mr. Jefferys a second time is inex- 
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plicable.—I do not mean to offend them* 
but the memorable impromptu of Queen 
Elizabeth upon her entrance into that great 
and antient city, irresistibly shoots athwart 
my mind. 


“ Our royal Majesty 
Is very glad to see 
Ye men of Coventry; 

Good lord ! what fools they he.” 


Whether the Coventry electors were pos¬ 
sessed with a romantic fondness for the 
person, or manners, or eloquence, or inde¬ 
pendence of spirit or respectability of situ¬ 
ation of Mr. Jefferys, I know not. Luckily 
for a group of suffering creditors, Mr. Jef¬ 
ferys could prevail upon no one to qualify 
him previous to his second election, and upon 
the hearing of the petition against him, he 
was reduced to the rank of common citi¬ 
zens. I have often thought that the facility 
with which a desperate man, if §11 confidence 
in his honour is not exhausted, may be 
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qualified for election, be open to groat 
abuses—In offering himself without a shilling 

o O 

in his pocket, and without being able to 
prevail upon any friend or acquaintance to 
trust him with the temporary transfer of an 
estate of freehold or copyhold of the value 
of *£300 per annum, upon a promise of re- 
conveving it to its original owner, Mr, Jef- 
ferys displayed that desperate hardihood of 
character which seems 1o have attended him 
through life, and with the good fortune 
which frequently accompanies the daring, 
had nearly proved successful, for no one 
but a person so situated as Mr. Jeffcrvs, 
could have excited the suspicion of want of 
qualification. 

The Prince of course took no notice of 
this letter. Mr. Jeffcrvs, as it might be fair¬ 
ly expected, was of no service to His Royal 
Highness in his application for the arrears 
of the Dutchy of Cornwall, beyond the ad¬ 
dition of his vote; the Prince’s pretensions 
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were aftly and eloquently urged and eluci¬ 
dated by an honourable and learned mem¬ 
ber, Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, (then at¬ 
torney-general to the Prince) who made a 
strong impression upon the house. 

The member for Coventry was of course, 
fron\ his*habits and want of education, un¬ 
equal to support a debate : if the trifling 
observation which fell from him, had been 
conscientiously delivered, his oath as a mem¬ 
ber, and common honour as a man, demand¬ 
ed that he never should have mentioned the 
matter to^ the Prince in the shape of a fa¬ 
vour, and contemplating a mercenary return. 

In a long prattling story, such as an angry 
old gossiping nurse disappointed of hercain 
die fee, might indulge in, respecting Mr. 
Jeffery s' visit to Brighton, which has no re¬ 
lationship with his case, and which is only 

introduced for the purpose of endeavouring 

* 

to wound the Prince’s feelings, like the fly 



upon the chariot wheel which exclaimed 
“ what a dust I make.” Mr. Jcfferys as¬ 
sumes the importance of having awakened 
the anxious curiosity of the Prince as to the 
motives of such a visit. 

Still unchecked by the irrevocable dis¬ 
gust, and unalterable contempt of His Roy¬ 
al Highness, this man has once more the 
audacity, (for really painful as it is to use 
so coarse a name, no other is so applicable) 
on the 26 Jan. 1806, to write another letter 
to the Prince, begging, or rather demanding 
of him, the sum of 400 guineas to place his 
son in the profession of the law: this letter 
it is scarcely necessary to tell the reader in 
Mr. Jetferys’ own language, “ was like all 
“ the previous applications totally disre- 
“ garded.” 

Mr. Jetferys has boasted of his co-opera¬ 
tion and familiarity with the members of 
the present administration, when they were 



In opposition: the fact is, (my authority is 
an indubitable one) they most fortunately 
for them, never admitted him to their coun¬ 
cil ; he was only admitted to those dinners 
which were open to all who chose to pur¬ 
chase a ticket of admission. 

A gentleman who knew the fact, assured 
me that the unhappy man expressed him¬ 
self uncommonly pleased and flattered, by 
being suffered to join a party which origi¬ 
nated and closed in the following whimsical 
manner: in consequence ofan intimacy which 
liadlong subsisted between the present Trea¬ 
surer of tfie Navy, It. B. Sheridan, Esq. and 
Wright the Bailitf, who kept a fashionable 
lock-up house in Carey Street, the latter, 
one day requested the former to use his in¬ 
terest in procuring some situation for his 
son, to which the Treasurer replied, that he 
had no personal influence, but from his great 
friendship for Wright, and in consideration 
of the many kindnesses which he had re-t 
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ceived from him, he would immediately go 
to Mr. Dundas, (now Lord Viscount Mel¬ 
ville.) 

Mr. Sheridan, on this occasion, very kind¬ 
ly and faithfully kept his promise, and ac¬ 
tually went to Mr. Dundas, the then Secre¬ 
tary. “ Dundas/’ says the witty member, 
“ I am come to ask a favour of you, for 
“ whilst Pitt and you live, by Heavens ! you 

will keep all the good things to yourselves, 
‘‘ will you give me something for the son of 
“ a Bailiff, to whom I owe infinite obliga- 
“ lions?” Tlie Secretary with that good hu¬ 
mour and generosity for which he has ever 
been celebrated, laughed heartily at the sin¬ 
gularity of the application, and promised 
an immediate gratification of his wishes. 


Accordingly the ^oung man was soon after¬ 
wards sent out in a handsome situation to 
the Island of Ceylon, where after he had 
been settled for three years, he died in the 
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receipt of a thousand a year, Immediately 
after the appointment had been promised, 
Wright waited upon Mr. Sheridan, to return 
him thanks, upon which the latter said, 
“ Wright! I do not want your thanks, you 
“ are very welcome, but you shall give me 
“ a dinner for this, and we will dine in 
“ Carey Castle, (the lock-up house).” The 

bailiff asked Sir C-s B-Mr. Jefferys, 

and two or three other men well known 
for the inanity of their purses, and the spe¬ 
culative turn of their minds, to meet Mr. 
Sheridan: they all spent a very jovial day. 
As the guests were taking up their hats to 
depart, Mr. Sheridan called them together, 
and with a look of the most ridiculous so¬ 
lemnity, said, “ Gentlemen, let us keep this 
“ meeting a profound secret, for if Mr. 
“ Pitt should hear of it, he will say that 
“ Wright has, with a view to some fresh 
“ political movement, entertained all the 
“ monied interest of the kingdom.” 
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Except in this instance , no member of the 
opposition familiarly associated with Mr. 
Jefierys; the charms of his manners, the cap¬ 
tivations of his conversation, the respectabi¬ 
lity and variety of his situations in life (for 
since he relinquished his shop in Pall Mall, 
after his bankruptcy, he became an aucti¬ 
oneer, a furnisher of houses for resale, and a 
money-lender and a negotiator of bills, in 
conjunction with a person who provided the 
money (and the imposing purity of his mo¬ 
rals, were principally known to and relished 
by his Wauvickshire lrieuds— kind and con¬ 
fiding creatures! may they by their future 
electioneering discrimination, emancipate 
themselves from a sportive sarcasm of good 
Queen Bess; otherwise the disgrace of be¬ 
ing sent to and from Coventry, may become 
pretty nearly equal. 

We now come to Mr. Je fiery s’ comments 
upon the 
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‘CHANGE IN THE ADMINISTRATION/ 

Immediately upon the death of Mr. Pitt, 
and the Prince’s party coming into power, 
he concludes, from his eminent services 
rendered to the Prince and to the party in 
and out of parliament, that he should in¬ 
stantaneously have “ some well earned pro¬ 
vision to render the remainder of his lifa 
“ easy and tranquil.” Can it be believed ? 
he attacks His Royal Highness again on the 
12th March 1806’, with another long ielter, 
reminds him of the old story of the settled 
loans, the visit to his house, promises of sup- 
port, &c. and concludes by trusting that the 
Priuco “ will decide upon this occasion, in 
“ a manner gratifying to the public opinion, 
“ to his exalted station, and to Mr. Jelferys’ 
“ urgent case.” 

On the some day ha discharges another let¬ 
ter to Lord Moira, in which he modestly 
reminds his noble correspondent of the sup- 

g 2 
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port lie afforded to the present administra¬ 
tion “ while in opposition, in their most un- 
“ popular moments,” and concludes by 
hoping they will not now forsake him. 

On the same day, he issues another letter 
from his fruitful portfolio to the Right Ho- 
nourable C. J. Fox, to the same effect as the 
last, and six days afterwards another epistle 
to the present Lord High Chancellor, telling 
him that he intends to publish his case a- 
gainst the Prince, and to avail himself of his 
lordship's note, written to him with the con¬ 
fidence of a gentleman, when he advocated 
his cause in court; and with his accustomed 
insolence arising from a conviction of the 
merited fatality of his applications, and in 
the spirit of that ill-starred ostentatious 
pride, which the reverses of fortune could 
make no impression upon, concludes by tel¬ 
ling his lordship that as the Prince of Wales 
sanctioned the publication of the private 
correspondence of the King, the Duke of 
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York and himself (the Prince) respecting his 
claims to military rank, he is resolved to 
publish against Ilis Royal Highness. 

Without objecting to the equality of the 
rank of this man, and that of the heir appa¬ 
rent, it may be right to remind the reader 
that Jhe ’correspondence which Mr. Jefferys 
quotes as a precedent, was in some degree 
official, and the subject wholly constitu¬ 
tional, and therefore the analogy between 
the publication of such a correspondence, 
and that of a tissue of falsity, calumny, and 
misrepresented confidence, to extort money, 
is destroyed. What followed? Lord Erskine 
treated his application with silence. The 
Prince of Wales returned the long epistle 
sent to him unopened—-Lord Erskine js re¬ 
markable for his urbanity, and his attention 
to his correspondents.—What must he have 
thought of Mr. Jeffery's conduct to His 
Royal Highness to turn his back upon his 
former client, and treat his letter with the 
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contempt of silence! If lie really thought 
that Mr. Jefferys had not basely for¬ 
feited the countenance of the Prince in 
the support he once promised him, namely 
as a tradesman, would he not have inter¬ 
fered ? would he not have said to the Prince, 
“ Although this miserable man has tor- 
“ mented you a good deal with his appli- 
“ cations; although he has no claim in jus- 
'• tice upon your Royal Highness, yet in my 
humble opinion there is something hard 
“ in his case, and some token of your Royal 
•“ Highness’ gracious commiseration for an 
“ imprudent tradesman who once had the 
“ honour of serving you. may not be mis- 
“ applied.”—Lord Krskine would not have 
hesitated so advising, had he not seen under 
its tattered mantle the real and hideous form 
and shape of Mr. Jeffery’s character. 

The presumption of Mr. Jefferys addres¬ 
sing Mr. Pox as a political co-adjutor, was 
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of course treated by the honourable and 
eloquent statesman with scorn. 

Still undaunted, Mr. Jefferys writes a let¬ 
ter, which occupies three pages, closely 
printed, of his book, to Colonel M’Mahon 
the Secretary of His Royal Highness, in 
which lie’ abuses the Prince in the most of¬ 
fensive manner, and reminds one of a men¬ 
dicant who having followed a passenger a 
long way, imploring his charity, and trying 
to soften his feelings, by a faintly uttered 
catalogue of diseases and miseries, and 6nd- 
ing that lie cannot move him, suddenly 
changes his tone, and converts his blessings 
into imprecations. 

Lord Moira returned an answer to the 
letter he received from Mr. Jefferys, di¬ 
recting Mr. Jefferys to wait upon him. If 
Mr. Jefferys had permitted the recollection 
of his infamous slander, and breach of faith 
towards the Prince, to have accompanied 
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him from his house in Pall Mall to St. James' 
Place, he could not have been surprized, 
as he says he was, at what followed. His 
lordship told him, as he admits, ,c that his 
“ conduct was scandalous in writing such a 
“ letter to Colonel M’Mahon, and that he 
“ should think it his duty to persuade Ilis 

i 

“ Royal Highness never more to notice 
li him; that his conduct was a lit subject 
“ for the attention of an Attorney General, 

“ and compared his intention to publish a 
“ review of the Prince’s conduct, to the 
‘ k threatening letter of a felon to extort 
“ money.” Lord Moira also, as I jhave been 
well informed, pointed to the door, and or¬ 
dered him to retire. 

If I had not placed Mr. Jefferys in his 
proper colours before the public, this in¬ 
terview and such sentiments, sufficient to 
have pierced to the heart’s core, any man 
whose baseness had not devoured his feel¬ 
ings, must have struck conviction upon, 
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every jmind. It would be a waste of time, 
though a delightful one, to dilate upon a 
character so well known and so honoured as 
that of my Lord Moira; even Mr. Jefferys 
has not attacked it. 

Impressed by the noble aspect of digni- 

# 

fied virtue, the approaching assassin, with 
his hand upon his dagger, has sometimes 
been known to tremble, and turn away. 

From authority I have been assured, that 
the Prince, since his friends came into 
power, q,ut of pity to the reduced situation 
of a man who had once been his tradesman, 
although convinced that it was the result 
of his own misconduct, had it in contem¬ 
plation to bestow upon him Four Thousand 
Pounds; but the Royal generosity was 
restrained by the irresistible advice of those 
who never would have counselled His Royal 
Highness from an act of charity, had they 



not known that the object was «o wholly 
unworthy of his benevolence. 

The wretched trash that follows in Mr. 
Jeffery s’ pamphlet, is scarcely wot thy of 
notice. lie dedicates a supplemental chap¬ 
ter to the Princess of Males and Mrs. I'itz- 
herbert, who have as much connectidn with 

t 

his supposed grievances, as the vaccine 
inoculation. Their names are evidently 
used to assist the sale of his work. Her 
Royal Highness, whose situation would in¬ 
deed be deplorable if her virtues and man¬ 
ners inspired admiration only in such a 

f 

breast as Mr. Jeffery’s, (should she ever think 
of one so unworthy of her gracious notice) 
will not fail to see through the motive of his 
adulation, in the cherished expectation of 
having it one day in his power to send in 
either a bill, or a mendicant letter, soliciting 
the honour of becoming her jeweller, as the 
future Queen of the Hritish Empire, for hav¬ 
ing written a few dull lines in her favour. 
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Mt*s. Fitzherbert is abused without mercy 
to this lady, he has also, in the cant of -! 
field tnethodist, addressed a moralizing 
letter, because, having failed in his stra 
tagems ol making her serviceable to hi; 
purpose, and having in consequence neve 
omitted every opportunity to insult her, hs 
kt\pws*that he can expect nothing furthei 
from her. Charles the First used to say, 
“ the devil of rebellion doth commonly turn 
“ himself into an angel of reformation. 

I have now nearly done with Mr. Jef- 
ferys. The country will not wonder at the 
heavy burthens which we endure, and how 
little of what we toil for we can expect to en¬ 
joy, when in the course of unfolding Mr. 
Jeffery s’ character, we discover that a single 

tradesman, in executing a few orders for the 

• 

Ileir Apparent amounting to ,£59,520, has 
the unblushing rapacity to demand a clear 
profit of <£25,580, a very large portion of 
which I have proved that he received. If 
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the public is to be so served what melan¬ 
choly apprehensions may we not brood over? 

Mr. Jefferys has afforded fresh reason for 
erecting an inquisition upon the expen¬ 
diture of the public money, for directing a 
a vigilant eye towards those who arc em¬ 
ployed in the service of government, and for 
guarding against imposition. 

Thus far Mr. Jeffery s’ pamphlet may not 
be wholly without some benefit. That a- 
mongst those who will take the trouble of 
reflecting, it can do no injury to the charac¬ 
ter of His Roval Highness I am confident. 
Curiosity, and the rank of the parties at¬ 
tacked, have alone given it circulation. 
The arrow recoils upon the hand which dis¬ 
charged it. Those who read and reflect, 
will see throughout, the operations of a little 
mind under the influence of ambition, (but 
not of that aspiring spirit which ennobles 
even its victim,) ever active in stratagems 
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sharply looking out for opportunities to con¬ 
vert every event into cash, and treasuring in 
its mercenary memory every petty domestic 
occurence, for the base purpose of future 
publication, as a mean and narrow-concep¬ 
tion of interest might suggest: they will see 
a mind thus constructed, in all its elements, 
in japaVity, pride, ruin, and revenge. 

If Mr. Jeffort's has succeeded in affecting 
the public feeling with respect to his present 
situation, having thought it right'befor-e I 
sent a work like this into the world, to en¬ 
quire into and ascertain it, I shall have it 
in my power to tranquillize those feelings 
upon that subject. 

Mr. Jeifcrys resides in a genteel house in 
Pall Mull, keeps a handsome establishment 
of servants, and enjoys the income of a com¬ 
fortable settled fortune, recently derived 
from his late father-in-law. However, his 
means are infinitely short of the prodigality 
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of his habits, and he draws for the deficien¬ 
cy, upon a highly fertile ingenuity, long and 
profoundly conversant in all the modes of 
raising money, by means not the most ho¬ 
nourable. 

In this statement, I am supported, by se¬ 
veral persons, who having suffered by his 
practices, will gladly embrace the oppor¬ 
tunity of proving them in a court of justice. 

If I have been a little prolix, or tautolo¬ 
gical, it has been owing to the irregularity 
of Mr. Jeffery s' statement. 

The shepherd says in homely phrase, “ a 
crooked knife requires a crooked sheath.” 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Further Particulars of the Loan of 
,£l,585 11s. 7tl. referred to in page 26. 

This sum was due from Mrs. Fitzherbcrtto 
the house of Messrs. Jcflerys and Jones, sil¬ 
versmiths, the payment of which they pressed, 
but not so peremptorily as Mr. N. jcilerys, 
for obvious reasons, has stated. His Royal 
Highness understanding that Mr. N. Jef- 
ferys was related to the gentleman of that 
name in the firm of the above house, re¬ 
quested Mr. is. Jeffery s to settle this account 
with them, which Mr. N. Jefl'crys did, not by 
paying down the money as he has asserted, 
but by giving his own bills at from six and 
eight months. Mr. N. Jefferys acknowledges 
that His Royal Highness paid the sum to 
him in three months, so’that Mr. N. Jeffery's* 
rapacious appetite did not pass wholly un¬ 
gratified in this petty transaction, although* 
it was as a mere Sandwich in his way. 
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Thus Mr. N. Jefferys not only profited by 
this transaction, but was not put to the 
trouble of raising the money. 

In addition to the numberless favours Mr. 
N. Jeffery’s experienced from the Prince of 
Wales, it is an undoubted fact, that by 
the patronage and recommendation of His 
Royal Highness, he executed orders for 
Marriage Jewels, &c. to the amount of 
£50,000 for the Duke of York. 



THE 


RECANTATION 

OF 

Mr. N. JEFFERYS. 


WE were not alittle surprised, last Sunday, 
to perceive that this vulgar libeller had 
omitted to insert in the Observer, the adver¬ 
tisement of his pamphlet, and substituted in 
its room a notice to the public soliciting 
their favours in the resumed character of an 
Auctioneer &c. Upon enquiry we find that, 
apprehensive of the consequences which may 
follow his audacious attack on the Heir 
Apparent, and perhaps dreading further 
chastisement and exposure from the enemies 
of his licentious publication, he has with¬ 
drawn his advertisements from the public 
prints, and means to discontinue the sale 
of Ins Poison. It may therefore be expect- 



©d that Mr. Jefferys will shortly read his 
Recantation to the world. Of shame such 
a man must be utterly devoid; but guilt is 
generally accompanied by terror , and fear 
often wrings a confession from the con¬ 
demned criminal j|hose heart is unsoftened 
by repentance. To this motive must be at¬ 
tributed the recent conduct of M.. 'Jefferys, 

i 

who has also made application, (according 
to the very respectable authority from which 
pua* information is derived) through the me¬ 
dium of several distinguished noblemen, for 
the Royal Pardon. 

Mr. Jefferys may indeed petition, but 
from such a source, what can a being so ab¬ 
ject and fallen expect but silence and 

CONTEMPT! 

“ The Lion preys not upon Carcases.” 

Yo>,«ic.. 

Sept. 13, m>6. 


Fruited by W. Clowes, Vtllicn* Street, SU*od. 










